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PLAN. 

This chapter contains the competition and wars that subsisted be* 
tween the generals of Alexander, from the death of that prince to 
the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, which decided their several fates. 

* These events include the space of 23 years, whkh coincide with 
the first ^3 years of the reign of Ptolemy the son of Lagut, from 
the year of the world 3681 to the year 3704. 



SECTION V. 

rXOCtOM's 0EATH-P-OLTMPIAS CAUSES ARIDAEUS TO BE 
SLAIN — SHE IS MUEOEREP'— EUMENES PUTvrO DEATH. 

eASSANDER, before the death of Antipater was known 
at Athens, had sent Nicanor thither, to succeed Menyl- 
lus in the government of the fortress of Munychia, soon after 
•which he had made himself master of the Piraeus*. Phocion, 
who had placed too much confidence in the probity and fideli- 
ty of Nicanor, had contracted a strict intimacy, and convers- 
ed ^eqtiently with him, which caused the people to suspect 
bim more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Polysperc hon, 
arrived with a great body of troops, under pretext of succour- 
ifig the city against Nicanor, but in realitv to seize it into hi« 
own power, if possible, in consequence ol the divisions which 
then reigned within it^ He there held a tumultuous assembly, 
in which Phodon was divested of his employment cf general ; 

- • Dlod. U xviii. p. 638. 64^. 
A2 
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while Demetrius Phalereus, with several other citizens who 
were apprehensive pf the same fate, immediately retired from 
the city. Phocion, who had the grief to see himself accused 
of treason, took sanctuary with Pojysper^^hon, who sent him 
back to be tried by the people* .An assembly was immediate- 
ly convoked on that occasion, from which neither slaves, stran- 
gers, nor any infamous persons whatever, were excluded. 
This proceeding was contrary to all the established rules, not- ^ 
withstanding which, Phocion and the other prisoners were 
presented to the people. Most persons of any merit in the as- 
sembly cast down their eyes to the ear^ at this spectacle and, 
covering their heads, wept abundantly. One among them 
having the courage to move that the slaves and strangers 
might be ordered to withdraw, was immediately opposed by 
the populace, who cried out that they ought rather to stone 
those advocates for oligarchy and enemies of the people. Pho- 
cion frequently attempted to plead his own cause, and vindi- 
cate his conduct, but was always interrupted. It was custo- 
mary at Athens for the person accused to declare, before sen- 
tence passed against him, what punishment he ought to suffer. 
Phocion answered aloud, that he condemned himself to die, 
but desired the assembly to spare the rest . Upon this the suf- 
frages were demanded, and they were unanimously sentenced 
to suffer death, previous to which they were conveyed to the 
dungeon. Demetrius Phakreus,' atid some others, though^ 
absent, were included in the same condemnation. The com- 
panions of 'Phocion were so affeetedby theisorrows of theii; rer 
lations and friends, who came to embrace them in the streets, 
with the melancholy tender of the last farewell, that they pro- 
ceeded on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in a ffood 
of tears : but Phocion still retained the same air and counte- 
nance, as he had formerly shown, when he quitted the assem- 
'bly to take upon him the conifnand of armies, and when the 
"Athenians attended him in crowds to his own house with the 
voice of praises and acclamations. 

' One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanced 
up to him and spit in his fage. Phocion only turned to the 
'magistrates, and said, " will nobody hinder this man from act- 
" ing so unworthily ?" When he arrived at the prison, one of 
his friends having asked him if he had any message to send to 
his son ?" " Yes, certainly,*' replied he, " it is to desire that 
** he would never remember the hijustice of the Athienians.** 
When he had uttered these words, he took the hemlock, and 
died. ' " ^ , . 

On that day, there was also a public procession, and as it pas»- 
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ed before* th^ prison, some of the persons who composed it 
took their crowns from their heads ; others turned their eyes 
to the gates of the prison, and burst into tears : and all who 
had any remains of humanity and religion, and whose tools 
were not entirely depraved and blinded Jby ra|jc or envy, ac- 
knowledged it to be an instance of unnatural barbarity, as well 
as a g^eat impiety, with rtigacd to the city, not to have abstain* 
ed, on such £1 aeoleiiin day, ^ from the infliction of death on a ci* 
tizeh so universally esteemed, and whosis admirable virtues had 
procured him the appellation of the Good. 

To puni^ the greatest virtues as the most flagitioiis crimes, 
and to repay the best of services with the most inhuman treat- 
ment, is a guilt condemned in all plaoes,r but especially in A- 
thens, where ingratitude was punishable by the law« The re- 
gulations of her sage legislator still subsisted at that time, but 
they were rested to the condemnation of her citiaens, and only 
became an evidence how mucli that people were degenerated 
in their manners. 

. The en^nies of Phocion, not satisfied with the punishment 
they, had caused him to sufiee, and beiie^ving some particulars 
were^till wanting to complete their triumph, obtained an order 
from th&people that his body shoidd be carried out of the do« 
minions of Attica, and that none of the Athenians should con- 
tribute the least quantity of wood to honour his funeral pile. 
These last offices were therefore rendered to him in the terri- 
tories of Megara. A lady of ^e country, who accidentallv as* 
sisted at his funeral with her servants, caused a cenotapn, or 
vacant tomb, to foe erected to his memoiy on the same spot ; 
and, collecting into her robe the bones of that great man, which 
she had careftiUy gathered up, she conveyed them into her 
house by night, and buried them under her hearth, with these 
expressions : " Dear and sacred hearth, I here confide to thee, 
" and deposit in thy bosom, the«e precious remains of a wor- 
" thy man. Preserve them with fidelify, in order to restore 
" them hereafter to the monument of his ancestors, when th^ 
** Athenians shall become wiser than tliey are at present." 
' Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety of irregu- 
lar, tumultuous, unjust, and cruel sentences denounced in A- 
thens against virtuous citizens at different times, might have 
prepared us for this last, it will, how ever be always thought sur- 
prising, that a whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a 
noble idea, aftersuchaseriesof great actions, should be capable 
of such a strange perversity. But it ought to be remembered, 
that the dregs of a vile populace, entirely void of honbur, pro^ 
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hitf^ and morah, reigiied then at Athens. And dievt. is suf- 
ficient foundation for tine yentimentsof Plato and Plutarch, who 
declare, that the peofde, when they are either destitute of 
guides, or no longer listen to their admonitionB ; and when t^iej 
have thrown off the reins by whidi they (mce were checked^ and 
are entirely abandoned to their impetuosity and caprice, e«g|xt 
to he considered as a blind, intractable, and . cruel monster, 
ready, to launch in a mommt into the most fatal and oppodte 
.extremes, and infinitely rnor^ formidable than the most inhu- 
man tyrants. What can be e^^ected ^m JBuch a tciboBal ? 
.When people resolve to be guided by nothing bat mere passion ; 
•to have no regard to decorum, ^nd to run headlixig. intean open 
•violation of all law9 ; Uie best, the justest, and most innocent 
«f mankind will sink under an implacable and prerailing eabil. 
This Socrates experienced almost a hundered years befiare 
Phocaon peridied by the «ame &te. 

: This li^t was one of tl^ greatest men that Greece ever pro* 
duced, in whose person every kind of merit was united. He 
had been educated in the school of Plato and Xenocrates, and 
farmed hi& mcmn^r&upon the most perfect plan of pagan virtue, 
to which his conduct was always conformable. 
. It would be difficult for any person to carry disinterest higher 
^lan this extraordinary man ; which appeared from tl»e ex- 
treme poverty in which he died, after the many great offices he 
liad filidd. How many opportunities of acquiring riches has a 
general always at the head of armies, who acts against rich and 
Y)pulent enemies : sometimes in countries abounding with all 
things, and which seem to invite the plunderer ! But Phof^on 
wouM have thought it infamous, had he returned from his cam- 
paigns iaden y^& any acquisition but the glory of his exalted 
actions and the grateful benedictions of the people he had 
^mred. 

- This excellent person, amidst all the severity which rendered 
him in more measure intractable when the interests of the re* 
^blic were concerned, had so much natural softness and huma- 
nity that his enemies tliemselves always found him disposed to 
«ssist them. It might even have been said, that he was a com^ 
position of two natures, whose qualities were entirely <^pos]te 
to each other in appearance. When he acted as a public man, he 
«rmed himself with fortitude, and steadiness and zeal ; he could 
sometimes assume the air of a rigid indignation, and wajsinfiex- 
k>le in supporting discipline in its utmost strictness, !£, on the 
other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, his conduct was a 
perpetual display of i^ildness^ aiul a4^ility,.cdQdescensi0n and 
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y«tienec»uid wgraoedwiy^ all the virtMct that cuii 
commerce of life ttgieeabU. It was no iBc#niid»r«bU OMtili 
and especially ia a military main to be capaS>ie of uniting t«« 
tiK^ difiereotGharactarft in tuch a maaner, thai a* the Mnrerity 
wkich waa necessary far the preservation of food order* waa 
never aeeato degeiierate into the rigour that creates avcrsies 
in others ; so the genUeness and compUceocy of his disfMjsi* 
tioD never sunk into that softness and iadiilercaoe whidt oc* 
casions contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded far reformtag the fnodem 
custom of his country, which made war and policy two di#* 
fereat profeaskas ; and also for restoring Ihr manner of govorn* 
ing of Pericles and Aristides, by uniting each of those talcou in 
himself. 

As he was persuaded that eloquence was essential to a statea* 
man, and especially in a republican government, he applied 
himself to the attauiment of it with great asbtduity and sumvs^ 
His style wasconcuc, solid, full of force and t«nse, and cIom 
to the point in qoestioo. He thought it beneath a statesman la 
use a poignant and satiric alyle, and his only answer to those 
who employed such language against him was ulciice and pa« 
tience. ^ An orator having once interrupted him with many 
injurious expressions, he turcred him to contiiiue in tliat strain 
as long as he pleased, and then restun^ his own discourse with 
as much cocdness as if he had heard nothing. 
^It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was forty 4ive 
times elected a general by a people to who&e caprice he was ^ o 
little inclinable to accommodate his conduct, and it is reiuark* 
able that theae elections always happened when he was absent, 
without any previous solicitations oo his parL His wife waa 
sufficiently sensible how much this was for hi^ glory ; and one 
day when an Ionian lady of considerable ranh, who lodged io 
her house, showed her, with an air of obtentatioo and pleasure^ 
her ornaments of gold, with a variety of jewels and braceletSy 
she answered her with a modest tone, *^ for my part, I have no 
*^ ornament but Phocion, who, for these twenCv years, has aU 
^< ways been elected general of the Athenians/' 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the vi 
gorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. When he was in hit 
80th year, he commanded the forces, and sustained all the (m,'' 
tigues of war, with the vivacity of a youn^ officer. 

One of the great principles in the politica of Phocion wa% 

* Plot, de ger. rep. p. 810. 
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that peace ought alwa;jrs to be the aim <rf every wise^vem- 
ment, and with this view, he was a constant opposer of' all 
wars that were either imprudent or unnecessary. He was even 
apprehensive of those that were tnost just and expedient ; be- 
cause he was senuble, that every war weakened and impo- 
verished a state, even amidst a series of t^e greatest victories, 
and that, whatever the advantage might be at the commence- 
ment iA it, there was never any certainty of terminating it 
without experiencing the most tragical vicis^tudes of fortune. 
* The interest of the public never gave way with him to any 
domestic views ; he constantly refused to solicit, or act in fa- 
vour of his son-in-law Cbaricles, who was summoned before the 
republic^ to account for the sums he had received from Harpa- 
lus ; and he then addressed himself to him with this admirable 
expression : « I have made you my son-in-law ,'but only for what 
** is honest and honourable/' It must indeed be acknowledged 
that men of this character seem very incommodious -and insiq>- 
portable in the common transactions of life: they are always 
starting difficulties, when any affair is proposed to them ; and 
never perform any good offices with entire ease and grace. We 
must always deliberate, whether what we request of such per- 
tons be just or not. Their friends and relations ha\'^ as litUe 
ascendant over them as utter strangers ; and they always op- 
pose either their conscience or some particular duties to ancient 
friendship, affinity, or the advantage of their families. To this 
height of delicacy did Phocion carry the pagan probity. 

One may justly apply to him what Tacitus said of a celebrat- 
ed Roman, I mean Helvidius Priscus *. Phocion, who had as 
solid a genius as that person, applied himself at first to philoso- 
phy, not to cover his indolence with the pompous tide of a sage, 
but to qualify himself for entering upon the conduct of affairs 
with more vigour and resolution against all unexpected acci- 
dents. He concurred in opinion with those who acknowledgedno 
other good or evil than virtue and vice, and who ranked all ex- 
ternals, as fortune, power, nobility, in the class of indiffferent 
things. He was a iirm friend, a tender husband, a good senator, 
a worthy citizen, and discharged all the offices of civil life with. 

* Ingenium illustre ahioribus stuJiisjuvenis admodum dedit, non 
ut nomine magnifico segne orium velaret, sed quo firmior adversus 
fortuita rempuWicam capesseret. Doctores sapicntisc secutus est, qui 
sola bona quae honesta, mala t ant umqu»turpia, potentiam, nobiltca- 
tem,''caeteraque extra animum, ntfque bonis neque malis annumer- 
ant— Civis, senator, marirus, amicus cunctis, vitx, officUs, equa- 
kilis : opuin contemptor, recti pervicaxi coastans adversus metus. 
Tacit, hist. 1. iy. c. 5. 
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equal merit. He preserved a steadiness of mind 



that resembled stiffiiess and severitf , and deq>iscd death as 
much as riches. 

These are part of the great q^lities of Phocion, who merit* 
ed a happier end ; a»d they w^m placed in thdr most amiable 
light by Ms death. The omstancy of mind, th« mildnem of dis* 
position, and the forgetfiilness of ¥rTong|8 conspicuous in his con- 
duct on tKat occasion, are above all his other praises, and in. 
finitely enhance their lustre, especially as we shall see nothing 
comparable to him from henceforth in the Grecian history* 
His iitfatuated and ungrateful country was not sensible of 
their unworthy proceeding till some time alter his death. The 
Athenians then erected a statue of brass to his memonr, and 
honourably intered his bones at the public espence* IliS ac« 
cusers also scdifered a punishment suitable to their desert ; but 
did not his judges themselves deserve to l>e treated with grea- 
ter severity than them ? They punished their own crime in o* 
thers, and thought themselves acquited by a brasen statue. 
They were even ready to relapse into the same injustice against 
others, who were equally innocent, whom they condemned dur- 
ing their lives, and had never the equity to acquit till after 
death. 

* Cassander was careftd to improve the disorder that reign« 
ed in Athens, and entered the Pirseus with a fleet of 35 vessels^ 
which he had received from Antigonus. The AthentanSi 
when they beheld themselves destitute of all succours, una- 
nimously resolved tb send deputies to Cassander, in order to 
know the conditions on which they might treat of a peace ; and 
it was mutually agreed that the Athenians should continue 
masters of the city, with its territories, and likewise of there* 
venues and ships. But they stipulated that the citadel should 
remain in the power of Cassander, till he had ended the war 
with the kings. And as to what related to the affairs of the 
republic, it was agreed that those whose income amounted to 
10 mins, or 1000 drachms, should have a share in the gov* 
emment, which was a less sum by half Uian that which was 
the qualification of public employments when Antipater made 
himself master of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants of 
that city permitted Cassander to choose what citizen he pleas* 
ed to govern the republic, and Demetrius Phalereus was 
elected to that dignity about the close of the third year of the 
105th Olympiad. The ten years government, therefore, 
which Diodorus and Diogenes have assigned Demetrius, b 
to be computed from the beginning of the following year 

* Diod. 1. xviii. p. 642. 
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kis fetflow-citiaeiiB wi<& all imaginable m^dnese and himumh;^ ; 

and historians acknowledge that the govemmeDlt ^as neVcar 
Wtitter reflated than iiBfiter -CASMkiider* This {niace aeetned 
inoVnnlile totytaamy, fawt (to Atheoiatia we«e B«t tenaible «f ' 
ka<eifects. .iLBii^«»ttghBleaaetritts, 'wHirisftf^he^had oittst^ 
chief of the vepublic, was invefited tvilEh'a kind vL iovereiga 
power, yfit) iaahead of abolishiiig'the donoorltey, «he imby vather 
be said tok^MW reNcsftaUkhed it. He atted in aitch a tntoner 
that tbe people «caixe peixirived tkat he wia mastef . As^he ~ 
imited in itis fcrmi tut poliliaan and the msto -of lefiei«, his 
soft aad penuaii^e dsquence detmmstrated the tmtht)f afi 
taB^rasoKaL lie f iia{UeQtly used; tfeat diaoaarse had as mach 
power in gQwemineataa arms in war..Hifl abilitkein )9oliti6al 
aiStin iwere aitwaUy olmspiGiioaB ; <fbr he produtiied ispdoidative 
pholoBaphf ioMBi the shaEde and iaadbiTAty of the sdroc^ e^* 
aftdtediier in fall 'lights and knew how to familiarise her pre-* 
ci^Aa with the most tunmltuous afEur& It would have been 
&l&cult, therefore, to have found a persoil capable of excelling 
Ithe him in the art of government, and the study of the sciences. 
He acquired, daring these 1 years«(tf his government, that 
reputation which caused him to be considered as one of the 
S^t^Bteit men Athens has produced* He augmented titei^e^e- 
nues of the repui>licj^ and adorned the city with noble struc^ 
tares \ he was likewise industrious todimini^ hixury, and all 
c^pences whieh tended to the promotion of pride. For which 
reason he disapproved of those that were laid out in theatres^, 
borttcoes, and new temples ; and openly censured Pericles for 
having bestowed such a,p/odigious sum of money on the mag- 
mfioent porHcoes of the temple of Pallas, called f Propylxa« 
But in all public feasts, which had been consecrated by anti« 
^uity, or when the people were inclinable to be expensive la 
Ihe celebration of any sacred solenmities, he permitted them 
(to ilse their riches as they pleased. 

:^The expence wasexcessiveat the death of great persons, and 
.thmr 8ep\d(^ires were as sumptuous and magnificent as those of 
the Romans in^eagc of Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abo- 
lish this abuse, which hadtpassed into a custom, and inflicted pe- 
.naltiesonrthose^ho disobeyed it. He also ordered the cererao'* 

• Theatra, porticus, aova templa, verecundius repifehendo propter 
' Pompeium : .»cd doctissimi improbant — ut Phalercus Demetrius, qui 
•Peridem, principem Graecifc, vituperabat quod tantam pecaniam in 
praeclara ilia prQi>lyaa conjecerit. Cic. Uii. de 0£c. n.60. 

t Plut. in praccept. reip. ger. p. 818. 

i Cic. de. Leg. 1. ii. n. ^''^, 
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nials of Minerals to be performed by night, and none were per- 
mitted to plaee any other ornament on tombs, and a' column 
three cubits high, or a plain tabl«, mensam ; and he appointed 
a particular magistrate to enforce the observation of this law. 
* He likewise made laws for the regulation of manners, and 
commanded young persons to testify respect for their parents 
at home ; and in the city to those whom they met in their way, 
and to themselves, when they were alone. 

t The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his attention. 
There were at that time in Athens, some of the descendants of 
Aristides, that Athenian general, who, after he had possessed 
the greatest offices in the state, and governed the afSairs of the 
treasury for a considerable time, died so poor that the public 
was obliged to defray the charges of his nineral. Demetrius 
took care of those descendants, who were poor, and assigned 
them' a daily sum for their subsistence. 

\ Such, says i£lian, was the government of Demetrius Pha- 
Aereus, tiU the spirit of envy, to natural to the Athenians, oblig- 
ed him to quit the city, in the manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered by ancient autliors 
of the greatest repute, not only of his extraordinary talents and 
ability in the art of government, but likewise his virtue, and the 
wisdom of his ccmduct, is a plain refutation of allthat has been 
advanced by Athenxus, on the authority of the historian Duris, 
with relation to the irregularity of his deportment; and 
;8trengthcns the conjecture of IVf. Bonamy, who supposes, that 
Duris, or Athenscus, have imputed that to Demetrius Phale- 
reus which related only to Demetrius Poliorcctes, the son of 
Antigonus, to whom ^lian ascribes the very particulars which 
Athenaus had cited from Duris. 5 The reader may have re- 
course to the dissertation of M. Bonamy, which has been vciy 
useful to me in the course of this work. 

II During the 105th Olympiad, Demetrius Phalereus caused 
the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, and they amounted to 
21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers, and 40,000 domestics**. ' 

tt We now return to Polysperchon. When he had received 
intelligence thatCassander had made himself master of Atli^ns 

♦ Diod. LacTt. + Pltit. in vit. Arist. p. 535. iBiiaD» 1. iii. c. 17. 

t Tom. VIII. des Memoiresde TAead. defi Belte L,ettfes. 

IIAthenl.vi. p. 272. 

•• The word's in the original are fiv^sm/af t»0tmAfii^rgi^fcfty my- 
riads, which are equal to 400,000, which ia an evident mistake, and it 
wndouhiedly ought to be read tU^afmi four myriads, which amount 
to 40,000. 

tt Diod. 1. xviii. p. 642—646. 

Vot. VI. B 
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v.*\iji \. he immediateli^ hastened to besiege him in thafr-city j but a& tJic 
' ''S^v* v: *^^S® *^^ ^P ^ %'^^^ length of time, he left part of his troops 
'?Jj^\^' ^^^^^ ^^^ place, and advanced with the rest mto Peloponnes^s 
..\ '7 V toforcethecityofMegara to surrender. The inhabitants made 
•r^^ . a long and yigorous d^fonce^ which compelled Polysperchon to 
employ his attention and forces-on those quarters to which he 
was called by more pressing necessities. He dispatched Clituft > 
to the Hellespont, with orders to prevent the enemy's troc^s 
( from passing out of Asia into Europe. Nicanor set sail at the 
^ same time, from the port of Athens, in order to attack himj 

but was himself defeated near Byzantium. Antigonus having^ 
; ; . advanced in a very seasonable juncture,' made himself amends 
. ;' \: for this loss, beat Clitus, and took all his fleet, except the ves« 
.l!-^. sel of Clitus, which escaped with great diflficulty. 
. '.* * Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours to re- 

•-f duce Eumenes, whose valour, wisdom and great ability in the art 
' ^^ of war, were more fornaidable to him than all the rest, tholi&gh 
/;' he had been besieged and blocl^ed up for twelve months in'th^. 
castle of Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to engsige' 
] him in his interest, for he had taken measures to that efFect»be- 

fore he formed that siege. He accordingly consigned this com- v. 
mission to Jerom of Cardia, his countryman, and a famou&his- ! 
torian of that time f? who was authorised by him to make over- 
tures of accom modation to his adversary. Eumenes conducted 
this negociation with so much dexterity and addi'ess, that he 
extricated himself from^ the siege at the very juncture where- 
in he was reduced to the last extremities, and without enter- 
ing into any particular engagements with Antigonus. For the 
latter having inserted in the oath, which Eumenes was to swear 
in consequence of this accommodation, that he would consider 
all t^iose as his friends and enemies who^should prove such to 
Antigonus, Eumenes changed that article, and swore that he 
would regard all those as his friends and enemies, who should 
be such to Olympias and the kings, as well-as to Antigonus. 
He then desired the Macedonians who assisted at the siege, to 
determine which of these two forms was best ; and as they 
were gvUded by their affection to the royal family, theydeclar- 
' cd, without the least liesitation, for the form drawn up by Eu- 
menes ; upon which he swore to it, and the siege was immedi- 
ately raised. 

/■ 

♦ Piut. in Eumen, p* 590. 

f He compiled the history of those who divided the dominions of 
Alexander among themselves, and it likewise comprehended the his- 
tory of their successors. 
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When Antigonus vtrs informed oS the manner in which thb 
afiPair was concluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he re- 
fused to ratify the treaty, and gave orders for the siege to be 
instantly rene>yed. These orders however came too late, for 
as soon as Ewmenes saw the eneniy's forces Wei* withdiawn 
irom before the place, he quitted it without delay, with the re- 
mains of his troops, -wliich amonnted to 500 men, and srAcd 
himself in Cappadocia, where he immediateiy assembled 2000 
of his veteran soldiers made all the necessary preparations for 
Sdstaining the war, whicli he foresaw would soon be revived 
against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having occasicncd 
a great alarm, Polysperchcn the regent dispatched to Eumenes, 
in the name of the kings, a commission by which he was consti- 
tuted captain-general of Asia Minor ; orders were likewise sent 
to Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyrasptdes, to 
join and serve under him, against Antigonus. Tlie necessary 
orders were also transmitted to those who had the care of the 
kings' treasures, to pay him 500 talents, for the re-establish- 
inent of his own affairs, and likewise to fiimish him with all the 
4mm.s t^at woidd be necessary to defray tlie expence of the war. 
All these were accompanied with letters from OTympias. 

* Eumenes was very senable that the accumulation of pU 
-these honours on the head of a stranger would infalHbly excite 
a violent envy against him, and render him odious to the Macc;- 
dooians : but as he was incapable of acting toany effectAwiili- 
x>vk them, and since the good of the service itself made it neces- 
sary for him to employ all his efforts to gain tliem, he began 
with refiising the sums that were granted him for his own use, 
declaring that he had no occasion for them, because he was not 
intent on any particular advantage of his own, nor on any enter- 
prise of that tendency. He was studious to treat every person 
about him, the officers, and even the soldiers, with an obliging 
civility^in order to extinguish, as much as possible, or at least 
to weaken, by an engaging conduct, the jealousy to which his 
condition, as a stranger, afforded a plausible pretext, though he 
endeavoured not to draw it upon him by any conduct of his own. 
But an impediment,still more invin cible m appearance,threw 
him under a restraint, and created him very cruel inquietudes. 
Antigenes and Teutames, who commanded the Argyraspides* 
thought it dishonourable to their nation to submit to a stranger' 
and refused to attend him in council. On the other hand, he 

♦ A.M. 3686. Ant. J. C 318. Diod. I. xviii. p. 635, 636, et 6^ 
Plut.in fiumen. p.591— 593. Cor. Ncp. cT- 
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could not without derogating from the prerogatives of his post, 
comply with them in that point, and consent to such a degra- 
dation. An ingenious fiction disengaged him from this per- 
plexity ; and he had recourse to the aids of religion, or rather 
superstition, which has always a powerful influence over the 
minds of men, and seldom fuls of accomplishing its effect. He 
iissured them, << that Alaxander, arrayed in his royal robes, had 
*^ appeared to him in his slumber, and shown him a magnificent 
^' tent in which a throne was erected, and that the monarch 
" declared to him, that while they held their counsels in that 
^' tent, to deliberate on their affairs, he himself would always 
" be present, seated on that throne ; from whence he would 
^^ issu^ his orders to his captains, and that he would conduct 
" them in tlie execution of all their designs and enterprises, 
" provided they would always address themselves to him." 
This discourse was sui&cient, and the minds of all who heard 
it were wrought upon by the profound respect they entertained 
for the memory of that prince : in cwisequence of which they 
. immediately ordered a splendid tent to be erected,and a throne 
placed in it, which was to be called the throne of Alexander ; 
and on this were to be laid his diadem and crown, with his 
tceptre and arms ; that all the chiefs should resort thUher 
every morning to offer sacrifices; that their consi^tation* 
should be held near the throne, and that all orders should be 
received in the name of the king, as if he were still living, and 
taking care of his kingdom. Eumenes calmed the dispute by 
this expedient, which met with unaiumous approbation. N9 
one raised himself above the others ; but each competitor con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of his privileges, till new events de- 
cided them in a more positive manner. 

* As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money, he soon 
raised a very considerable body of troops, and had an army of 
20,000 men, in the season of spring. These forces, with Eu- 
menes at their head, were sufficient to spread terror anaong his 
enemies. Btolemy sailed to the coast of Cilicia, and employed 
all sorts of expedients to Qorrupt the Argy raspides. Antigonu$t 
on his part, made the same attempts by the emissaries he had 
in his camp ; but neither the one nor the other could succeed 
then ; so much had Eumenes gained upon the minds of the 
soldiers, and so great was the confidence reposed in him. 
. He advanced with these affectic^ate troops into Syria and 
Thoenicia, to recover these provinces which Ptolemy had seized 



• JDiod, ko'^% p. 636—638. 
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with the greatest injustice.- ITic niaxitime force of Phoenicia, 
in conjunction with the fleet which the regent had already pro- 
cured, would have rendered them absolute masters by sea, and 
'they might likewise have been capable of transmitting all ne- 
cessary succours to each other. Could Eumenes have succeed- 
ed in this design, it would have been a decisive blow ; but the 
^eetof Polysperchon having been ^entirely destroyed by the 
-misconduct of Clytus, who commanded it, that misfortune ren- 
dered his project inefiectual. Antigonus, who had defeated 
'him, marched by land, immediately after that victory, against 
'£umenes, with an army much more numerous than that of the 
latter. Eumenes made a prudent retreat through Coelosyria, 
^fter Which he passed the Euphrates, and took up his winter- 
quarters at Carres in Mesopotamia. 

* During his continuance in those parts, he sent to Pitboo, 
governor of Media, and to Saleucus, goveiTior of Babylon, to 
press them to join him with their forces against Antigonus, and 
•caused the orders of the kings to be shewn them, by which 
they were enjoined to comply with his demand. They answer- 
ed, that they were ready to assist those monarchs ;' but that^ 
as to his own particular, they would have no transactions with 
a man who had been declared a public enemy by the Mace* 
donians. This was only a pretext, and they were actuated by 
a much more prevalent motive. If they had acknowledged the 
authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing to 
him, and subjecting their troops to his command, they must 
-also have acknowledged the sovereign power of the regent, as 
well as of those who were roasters of the royal pupils, and 
•made use of their names to render their own power more ex- 
tensive. Pithon and Seleucus must therefore, by inevitable 
consequence, have owned, that tliey held their governments 
only from those kings, and might be divested of them at tl^ir 
pleasure, and by virtue of the wder to that effect, which would 
have destroyed all their ambitious pretences with a tingle 
stroke. 

Most of the officers of Alexander who had shared the go- 
vernments of the empire amongst themselves after his death, 
were solicitous to secure themselves the supreme power in 
their several provinces" for which reason they had chosen a 
person of a niean capacity, and an infant, on whom they con- 
^ferred the title of sovereign, in order to have sufficient time to 
establish their usurpations un>4er a weak government, ^ut all 
^hese Bleasujes would have been disconcerted, if they hadal- 

•:Diod.l.xix..:6^,^l. 
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•bia, 9^ smallfMwrinoe ofii the confines of JStolia, and was prepar- 
ing to succour her ; but Cassandar sent Callas, one <rf his gene- 
TalS) against him, who corrupted the greatest part of his troops, 
and obliged him to retire into Naxia, a city of Peirhcebia, 
where he besie^d him. Olympias^ who had supportied all the 
'miseries of famine with anhivincible courage, having now lost 
^aU hopes of relief, was compelled to surrender at discredon. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner that might 
give the least offence, prompted the relaUons of the principal 
officers, whamOlympias had caused to be slain during her re- 
gency to accuse her in the assembly of the Macedonians, and to 
-Buefor vengeance for the cruelties she had committed.* The 
request of these persons was granted ; and when they had all 
^pert heard, she was condemned to die, though absent, and no 
. bne interposed his good (offices in herdefetice. After sentence 
'of death had passed, Casisandar proposed to her, by some 
* friends, to retire to Athens, promising to accommodate her 
with a galley to convey her thither, whenever she should be so 
disposed. His intention was to destroy her m her passage bf 
sea, and to publish through all Macedonia, that the gods, 
amidst their displeasure at her horrible cruelties^ had aban- 
doned her to the mercy of the waves ; for he was apprehensive 
of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was therefore de- 
sirous pf casting upon providence aU the odious circumstances 
xof his own perfidy. 

Olvmpias, whether she had been advertised of Cassander^ 
design, or whether she was actuated by sentiments of gran- 
deur * so natural to persons of her rank, imagined her presence 
"alone would calm the storm, and answered, with an imperious ' 
4iir, that she was not a woman who would have recourse to 
flight, and insisted on pleading her own cause in the public as- 
sembly ; adding^this was the least favour that could be granted 
a queen, or rather, that it was an act of justice, which could 
not be refused to persons of the lowest rank. Cassander had 
'no inclination to consent to this demand, having reason to be 
*apprehensive that the remembrance of Philip and Alexander, 
for whom the Macedonians retained thfe utmost veneration, 
'would create a sudden change in their resolutions ; he there- 
"fore sent 200 soldiers entirely devoted to his will, with orders 
to destroy her : but as resolute as they were in themselves, 
•they were incapable of supporting the air of majesty Which 
appeared in the eyes and aspect of that princess ; andretiTOd 
"without executing their commission. It became necessary, 
therefore to employ in this murder, the relations of those 
whomiihe hadcaufledto^uffer^^a^i ; and theywev^ trans- 
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ported at the opportunity of gratify ing their vengeance m mak- 
ing their court to Cassander. Thus perished the famous Olym* 
pias, the daughter, the dster, the wife, and the mother of king% 
and who really merited so tragical a period of her days, in codke- 

quence of all her crimesand cruelties ; but is it impottible to see 

her peri^ in this manner, without detesting the wickedness 

of a prince who deprived her of life in so unworthy a manner. 

* Cassander already beheld an assured passage to the MacC'* 

- donian throne opened to his ambition ; but he thou^t it incum- 
bent on him to have recourse to other measures, in order to ie« 
eure himself against the vicissitudes of time, the inconstancy of 
the Macedonians, and the jealousy of h|s competitors. Thnsa" 
lonlca, the sister of Alexander the Great, being qualified bf 
her illustrious birth, and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate 
to him the friendship of the grandees, and people of that king* 
dom, he hoped, by espousing her, to attach them in a pecuUar 
manner to himself, in consequence of the esteem and rented 
they testified for the royal family. 

There was still cvie obstacle more to be surmounted, without 
which Cassander would have always been deemed anusurper, 
and a tyrant* The young prince Alexander, the son of Alex- 
ander the Great, byRoxana, was^stillliving, and had been ao- 
knowledged king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It became 
necessary therefore to remove this prince and his mother out of 
the way. Cassandert, emboldened by the success c^ his former 
crime, was determined to commit a second, from whence he 
expected to derive all the finiit of his hopes. Prudence, how- 
ever, made it necessary for him to sound the disposition of the 
Macedonians, with respect to the death fA Olympias ; for if 
they showed themscives insensible at the loss of that princess, 
he might be certain that the death of the young king and his 
mother would affect them as littie. He therefore judged it ex- 
pedient to proceed with caution, and advance by moderate stept 
to the execution of his scheme : in order to which, he began 
with causing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the cas- 
tle of Ami^ipolis,. by a good escort commanded by Glaucias, 
an officer entirely devoted to his interest. When they arriv- 
ed at that fortress, the^ were divested of all regal honours, and 
treated rather like pnvate persons, whom important motive 
pf state made it necessary to secure. 
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' He intended, by his next step, to make it evident, that he 
<dftimed sovereignty in Macedonia. With this view, and in 
order to render the memory of Olympias still more odious, ke 
gave orders for performing with great magnificence the fo- 
neral obsequies c« king Philip, or Arid3eus,and queen Eurydice 
his wife, who had been murdered hf the directions of Olym- 
pias. He commanded the usage of such mourning as was cus- 
"twnary in solemnities of that nature, and caused the royal re- 
mains to be deposited in the tombs appropriated to the sepul- 
ture of the Macedonian kings ; aflfectmg by these exteriors of 
dissembled sorrow, to manifest his zeal for the royal family, 
at the same time that he was meditating the destruction of tic 
young king. 

Polysperchon, in conseqtience of the information he received 
trf ttie death of Olympias, and the exekltation of Cassander to 
the throne of Macedonia, had sheltered himself in Naxia, a ci- 
ty of Perrfwebia, wherehesustainedasiege, and frwn whence 
he retreated with a very ine<»sid^rable body of troops, to pass 
into Thessaly, fn order ^ join iseme forces of ^ac^es ; rfter 
-Which he advanced into j^toHa^ whei«e he was greatfy-respcct- 
^^. Cassander followed him <kosely, and marched his ar^ny 
■iiito B«^tia, where the anc ient Inhabitants <rf Thebes were a^©R 
wandering from place to place, without any £xed habitationor 
#etveat.,He was touched with the calamitous conditicMi of tiiat 
city, which was once so powerful, and had been razed to ite 
foundations by ^e command of Alexander. After a pmod of 
twenty years, he endeavoured to reinsftate it in its primitive 
iq>lendour ; the Athenians oflfewd to rebuild part of the walls 
At their own expence, and several towns and citiesof Italy, 
iSicily, and Greece, bestowed considerable sums on that occa- 
ffton by voluntary-contributions ; by which means Thebes, in a 
•short space of time, recovered its Ahcieiit opulence, and be- 
came even richer than ever, by the care and munificence of 
Castender, iVho was justly considered as the father and re- 
•storer of that city. 

When he had given proper orders for the re-estaMishment 
t>f' Thebes, he advanced into Pelc^oanesuii against Alexander 
^esonofPolysperchon, anS marched directly to Argos, whick 
«»rrendered without resistante,- upjn which all the cities of 
the Messenians, except Ithome, followed that example. Alex- 
ander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquests, endeavoured 
to check them by a battle ; but Cassander, who was much in- 
ferior to him in troops, was unwilling to hazard a battle, and 
thought it more' advisable to retire into Macedonia, after h« 
. had left good garrisons in the places he had taken. 
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* As he^nnev the merit of Alexander, he cfideaTOiired to 
disengage him from the party of Antigonus, and attach him 
to his. own, hy offering him the government of all Pdoponiie* 
sus, with the command of the troc^ stationed in that countiv* 
An offer so advanta^ous was accepted by Alexander, with* 
out any h^itation ; but he did not long enjoy it, having beea 
unfortunately slain soon after, by some citizens of Sicyone, 
where he then resided, who had combined to destroy him. 
This conspiracy, however, did not produce the effects expect- 
ed from it ; for Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, whose 
hpart was a composition of grandeur and fortitude, instead o£ 
manifesting any consternation at the sight of this fatal accident, 
and as she was beloved by the soldiers, and honoured by the 
officer;s, whom she had always obliged and served, repreised 
the in^ence of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle ; 
after which she caused 30 of the most mutinous among them to 
be hung up ; appeased all the troubles which had been excit« 
ed by the seditious in the city, re-entered it in a victorious 
manner, and governed it with a wisdom that acquired her the 
admiration of all those who heard any mention of her conduct. 

t Whilst Cassander was employing all his efforts to establish 
himself cm the throne of Macedonia, Antigonus was concert- 
ing measures to rid himself of a dangerous enemy ; and, hav- 
ing takeii the field the ensuing spring, he advanced to Baby- 
l<»i, where he augmented his army witli the troops he receiv- 
ed from Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed tiie Tigris to 
attack Eumenes ; who had neglected nothing on his part to 
give him a warm reception. He was much superior to Anti- 
gonus in the number of his troops, and yet more in theabilities 
of a great commander ; though the other was far from being de- 
fective in those qualificatiwis, for, next to Eumenes, he was 
undoubtedly the best general and ablest statesman of Ills time. 

^ Cumenes had this misfortune, that his army being compos-* 
ed of different bodies of troops, with the governors of provin- 
ces at their head, each of them pretended to the command in 
chief. Eumenes not being a Macedonian, but a Thracian by 
birth, every one of those governors thought himself, for that 
reason, his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, 
splendour, and magnificence affected by them, seemed to leave 
an infinite distance between him and them who assumed the 
air of real satrap ac. They imagined, in ccHisequence of a mis- 
taken and ill timed ambition, but very customary with great 

* Diod. I. Xix. p. 705-708. f A. M. 3688.. Ant. J. C. 316, 
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men, that to give sumptuous repastS) and add to them what* 
ever may exalt pleasure and gratify sense, were part of the 
duties of a soldier of rank ; and estimating their own merit by 
the largeness of their revenues andexpences, they flattered 
themselres that they had acquii-cd, by their means, an extra- 
ordinary credit, and a great autliority over the troops, and 
that the army bad all tne consideration and esteem for them 
imaginable. 

* A circumstance happened at this time, which ought to have 
undeceived them. As the soldiers were marching in quest of 
the enemy, Eumenes, who was seized with a dangerous indis- 
position, was carried in a litter, at a considerable distance 
from the army, to be more remote from the noise, and that he 
might enjoy the refreshment of slumber, of which he had long 
been deprived. When tliey had made some advance, and be- 
gan to perceive the enemy appear on the rising grounds, they 
halted on a sudden, and began to call for Eumenes.. At the 
same time, they cast their bucklers on the ground, and declar- 
ed to their officers, that they would not proceed on their march 
till Eumenes came to command them. He accordingly came 
with all expedition, hastening the slaves who carried him, and 
opening the curtains on each side of his litter: He then stretch- 
ed out his hands to the soldiers, and made them a declaration 
of his joy and gratitude. When the troops beheld him, they 
immediately saluted him in the Macedonian language, resum- 
ed their bucklers, clashed upon them with their pikes, and 
broke- forth into loud acclamations of victory and defiance to 
their enemies, as if they desired only to see their general at 
their head. 

• When Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes was ill 
and caused himself to be carried in a litter, in the rear of the 
army, he advanced, in hopes that his distemper would deliver 
his enemy into his hands ; but when he came near enou^ to 
take a view of Uiera, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the 
disposition of their army, and particularly the litter, which 
was carried from rank to rank, he burst into a loud vein of 
laughter, in his usual manner, and addressing himself to one 
of hisoflRcers — " Take " notice," said he, " of yonder litter ; 
*' it is that which has drawn up those troops against us, and is 
now preparing to attack us." And then, witliout losing a mo- 
ment's time, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned 
to his camp. 

Plutarck remarks that the Macedonians made it very evi- 
dent, on this occasion, that they judged all the other satraps^ 

•A.M. 3989. Arj"c.31. 
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exceedingly well qualified to give splendid entertaininenU, and 
disprose great feasts, but that they esteemed EumencH alone 
capable of commanding an army witli ability. I'his is a solid 
and sensible reflecti<Hi, and affords room for a variety of ap- 
plications ; and points out the false taste £or glory, and the in- 
judiciousness of those officers and commanders, who are only 
studious to distinguish themselves in the army by magnificent 
collations, and place their principal merit in surpassing others 
m luxury, and frequently in ruining themselves without thanks 
by those ridiculous expences. I say widiout thanks, because 
nobody thinks himself obliged to them for their profusion, and 
th^ are always the worst servants of the state. 

* The two armies having separated without any previous ei.- 
gagement, encamped at the distance of three furlongs from 
each other, with a river and several lai^ pools of water \ic» 
tween them ; and as they sustained great inconveniences, be- 
cause thfe whole country was eaten up, Antigonus sent ambas- 
sadors to the satrapx and Macedonians of the army of Ku- 
menes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and join hiri^, 
making them , at the same ti me, the most magnificent pron )i> - 
es to induce their compliance. The Macedonians rejected i.is 
proposals, and dismissed the ambassadors, with severe n.ci^: - 
ces, in case they should presume to make any such for the lii- 
ture. Eumenes, after having commended them for their fi- 
delity, related to them this very ancient fable. " A lion cti- 
^' tertaining a passion foi' a young virgin, demanded her one 
" day in marriage of her father, whose answer was, that lu* 
" esteemed this alliance a great honour to him, and was rea- 
" dy to present his daughter to him ; but that his large naiis 
** and teeth made him apprehensive lest he should employ 
^' them a little too rudely upon her, if the Jeast difference 
" should aris^ between them with relation to their household 
*' affairs. The lion, who was passionately fond of the maid, 
" immediately suffered his claws to be pared off, and his teeth 
" to be drawn out After which the father caught up a strong 
".cudgel, and soon drove away his intended son-in-law. I'his," 
continued Eumenes, " is the aim of Antigonus. He amuses. 
" you with mighty promises, in order to make himself master 
" of your forces ; ' but when he has accomplished that design, 
" he will soon make you sensible ©f his teeth and claws." 

t A few days after tliis event, some deserters from the army 
of Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes that that general 
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was preparing to decamp the next night, about the hoar of 
nine or ten in tlie evening, Eumenes at fii*st suspected that his 
intention was to advance into the province of Gabene, whicH 
w^ a fertile country, capable of subsisting numerous armies, 
and very commodious and secure for the troops, by reason of" 
the inundations and rivers with which it abounded, and there- 
fore he resolved to prevent his execution of that design. With, 
this view he prevailed, by sums of money, upon some foreign 
soldiers, to go like deserters into the camp of Antigonus, and 
acquaint hiin that Eumenes mtended to attack him the ensu- 
ing night. In the mean time he caused the baggage to be con- 
veyed away, and ordered the troops to take some refreshment, 
and then march. Antigonus upon this false intelligence, caused 
his troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes in the mean 
time advanced on his way. Antigonus was soon informed by 
couriers, that he had decamped, and finding that he had been 
over-reached by his enemy, he still persisted in his first inten- 
tion ; and having ordered his troops to strike their tents, he 
proceeded with so much expedition, that his march resembled 
a jiursuit. But when he saw that it was impossible to advance 
with his whole army up to Eumenes, who had gained up<m 
him, at least six hours, in his march, he left his infantry un- 
der the command of Pithon, and proceeded with the cavalry, 
on a full gallop, and came up by break of day witli the rear 
guard of the enemy, who were descending a hill. He then 
halted on the top, and Eumenes, who discovered this body of 
cavalr}^, imagined it to be the whole array ; upon which he 
discontiimed his inarch, and formed his troops in order of bat- 
tle. By these means Antigonus played off a retaliation upon 
Eumenes, and amused him in his turn ; for he prevented the 
continuance of Ijis march, and gave his own infantry sufficient 
time to coiiiit; up. 

The two armies were then drawn up ; that of Eumenes 
consisted of 35,000 foot, with above 6G00 horse, and 114 
elephants. That of Antigwius was composed of 28,000 foot, 
^,500 horse, and j65 elephants. The battle was fought with 
great obstinacy till the night was far advanced (for the moon 
was then in the full)., but tlve slaughter was not very consider- 
able on either side. Antigonus lost 3,r00 of his infentry, and 
54 of his horse, and i'J)ove 400.0 of hi? men were wounded. 
Eumenes lost 540 of his infantry, and a very inconsiderable 
number of his cavalry, and had above 900 wounded. The 
victory was really on his side ; but as his troops, notwith* 
standing all his entieaties, would not return to the field of bat- 
tle to carry off the jiead bodies, which among the ancients was 
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an eridcnce of victory, it was in conseqncnce attributed to An- 
tigonus, "whose army appeared again in the field, and buried 
the dead. Eumenes sent a herald the next day, to desire leave 
to inter his slain ; This was granted him, and he rendered 
them funeral honours witli all possible magnificence. 

A very singular dispute arose at the performance of this 
ceremony. The men happened to' find among the slain, f^e 
body of an Indian officer, who had brought his two wives with 
him, one of whom he had but lately married. The law of the 
country, which is said to be still subsisting, would not allow a 
wife to survive her husband ; and if she i-efiised to l>e bnmcd 
with him on the funeral pile, her ch aracter was for ev or branc*. - 
ed with infamy, and she was obliged to continue in a state of 
widowhood the remainder of her days. She was even con- 
demned to a kind of cxcommumcation, was i-endered incapa- 
ble of assisting at any sacrifice, or other religious ceremony. 
This law, however, extended only to one wife ; but, in tlie 
present instance, there were two ; each of whom insisted on 
being preferred to the other. The eldest pleaded her superi- 
ority ^m years ; to which the youngest replied, that tlie law ex- 
cluded her rival, because she was then pregnant ; and the con- 
test was accordingly determined in that manner. The first vi 
them retired with a very dejected air,^her eyes bathed in tears, 
and tearing her hair and habit, as if she had sustained some 
great calamity. The other, on the contran^, with a mien of joy 
and triumph,' amidst a numerous retinue of her relations and 
friends, and arrayed iii her richest ornaments, as on the day 
of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn pace, where the fu- 
neral ceremonies were to be performed. She there distribut- 
ed all her jewels among her friends and relations ; and, hav- 
ing taken her last farewell, she placed herself on the funeral 
pile, by the assistance of her own brother, and expired amidst 
the praises and acclamations of most of the spectators ; but 
some of them, according to the historian, disapprcrved of this 
strange custom, as barbarnis and inhuman. The action of 
this woman was undoubteclly a real murder, and might justly 
be considere<l a violation of the most express law of nr^ture, 
which prohibits all attempts on a person's own life ; and com- 
mands us not dispose of it in compliance with the dictates of 
caprice, or forget that it is only a deposit, which ought to be 
resigned to none but that Being from whom we received it. 
Such a sacrifice is so far from dcscn^ing to be enumerated a- 
mong the instances of i^espect and amity due to her husband, 
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that he is rather treated as an unrelentmg and bloody idol, by 
tl.e immolation of such pi-ecious victims* 

* During the course of this campaign, tlie war was main' 
t-iined with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia- and Media 
were the theati-e of its operations. The armies traversed 
those two great. provinces by marches and counter-marches, 
Hnd each party had recourse to all the art and stratagems that 
t}ie gieatest capacity, in conjunction with a long series of ex- 
perience in the prolession of war, could supply. Eumenes, 
tliough he had a muthious and untractable army to govern, ob- 
l lifted ho we v^* several advantages over his enemies in this 
campaign ; and when his troops grew impatient for winter- 
quirtevs, he had still the dexterity to secure the best in all the 
]>rovince of Gabcne, and obliged Antigonus to seek his to the 
north in Media, where he was incapable of arriving, till af- 
ter a march of 25 days. 

. t The troops of Eumenes were so mi governable, that he 
r.^uld not prevail upon them to post themselves near enough to 
c ich Oliver, to be assembled on any emergency. They absolute- 
ly insisted on very distant quartei^s, Athich took in the whole 
tiito-.it of the province, under pretence of being more commo- 
cU'HiBiy stationed, and of having every tiling in greater abun- 
dance. In a word, they were dispersed to such a distance from 
each other, tliat it required several days for reassembling them 
i»i a body. Antigonus who was informed of this ciroumstance, 
marched from a very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, 
in hopes to surprise these different bodies so dispersed. 

Eumenes, however, was not a man to be surprised in such a 
maimer, but had the precaution to dispatch, to various parts, 
spies mounted on dromedaries, the swifte£4 of all animals, to 
gain timely intelligence of the enemy's motions, and he had 
posted them so judiciously, that he received information of this 
march befoi'e Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters. 
This furnished him with an expedient to save his army by a 
stratagem, when all the other generals looked upon it as lost 
He posted the troops who were nearsest to him on the mountains 
that i*ose toward the quarter from whence the enemy were ad- 
vancing, and ordered them, the following night, to kindle as 
many fires as might cause it to be imagined all the army were 
encamped in that«ituation. Antigonus w as soon informed, by hi» 
advanced guar jl,that those fires were seen at a great distance,upK- 
on which he concluded that Eumenes was there encamped with 
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all his forces and in a condition t<J receive him. In order, thei*c- 
foi'e, not to expose his men, who were fatigued bjr long marches, 
to an engagement with fi esh troops, he caused them to hall, 
that they might have time to recover themselves a little ; by 
-which means Eumenes had all the opportunity tliat wasmeces. 
sary for assembling his forces, before the enemy could advance 
iipon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme defeated, and ex- 
tremely mortified at being thus over-reached, determined to 
come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about him, were 
struck with admiration at his extraordmary prudence and abi'» 
lity, and resolved that he should exercise the sole command. 
Antigenes and Teutames, the two captains who led the Ai*gy- 
raspldes, were so exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glo« 
rjous for Eumenes, tliat they formed a resolution to destroy 
him, and drew most of the satrapse and principal officers into 
their conspiracy. Envy is a midady that seldom admits of a 
cure, and is generally heigjitened by tlie remedies administer- 
ed to it. All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and 
condescension, which Eumenes employed, were incapable of 
mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, and extinguishing 
their jealousy ; and he must have renounced his merit and virtue 
wliich occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasing them. 
He frequently lamented to liimself his unhappiness in being 
fated to live, not with men, as his expression was, but with 
binite beasts. Several conspiracies had already beeiv formed 
^ against him and he daily beheld himself exposed to the same 
danger. Li order to frustrate their effects, if possible, he had 
borrowed, on various pretexts of pressing necessity, many con- 
siderable sums of those who appeared most inveterate against 
him, that he, at least, might restrahi them, by the considera- 
tion of their own interest, and an apprehension of losing the 
sums they had lent him, should he happen to perish. 

His enemies, however, being now determined to destroy him, 
held a council, in order to delit)erate on the time, place, and 
. means of accomplisliing their intentions. They all agreed to 
protract his fall till after the decision of the impending battle,- 
and then to destroy him near the spot where it was fnught. 
Eudenaus, who commanded the Elephants, went immediately, 
with Phaedimus, to acquaint Eumenes with this resolution, not 
from any affection to his person, but only from their appiehen- 
Mons of lq§U»g the money he had borrowed of them. Eumenes 
returned tliem his thanks, and highly applauded their affection 
.and fidelity., ' , 
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When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his will, 
and then burned all his papers, with the letters that had been 
written to him, because he was unwilling that those who had 
favoured him with any secret intelligence should be exposed to 
any accusation or prejudice after his death. When he had thus 
disposed his affairs, and found himself alone, he deliberated 
on the coriduct he ought to pursue. It was then a thousand 
contrary thoughts agitated his mind. Could it possibly be pru- 
dent in him to repose any confidence in those officers and gene- 
. rals who had sworn his destruction. Might he not lawftiUy 
arm against them the zeal and affection of the soldiers, who 
were inviolably devoted to him ? On the other hand, would it 
. not be his best expedient, to pass through Media and Arminhi, 
and retire to Capadocia, the place of his residence ; where he 
might hope for a sure asylum from danger? Or, in order to 
avenge himself on those traitors, would it not be better for him 
to abandon them in the crisis of the battle, and resign the vic- 
tory to his enemies ? For in a situation so desperate as his own, 
what thoughts will not rise up in the mind of a maji reduced to 
tiie Uist extremity by a set of perfidious traitors! This last 
• tliought, however, infused a horror into his soul ; ^and as he 
wus determined to discharge his duty to his latest breath,and to 
combat to the close of his life, for the prince who had armed 
him in his cause, he resigned his destiny, says Plutarch, to the 
will of the gods, and thought only of preparing his troops for 
the battle. 
He had 36,700 foot, and above 6000 horse, with 400 ele- 
. plmnls. The army of Antigonus was composed of 22,000 foot, 
,9000 horse, with a body of Median cavalry, and 65 elephants. 
This general posted his cavalry oh the two wings, his infantry 
he dispoecd in the centre, and formed his elephants into a first 
line, which extended along the front of the army, and he filled 
up the intervals between the elephants w ith light-armed troops. 
He gave the command of the left wing to PiUion ; that of the 
right he assigned to his son Demetrius, where he was to act in 
person, at the head of a body of chosen troops. Eumenes drew 
up his army almost in the same manner; his best troops he dis- 
posed into the left wing, and placed himself in their front, in or- 
der to oppose Antigonus, and gave the command of the right to 
Philip. 

Befr>re the armies began the charge, he exhorted the Greeks 
and barbariaijs to perform their duty well ; for as to his phalanx, 
s.nd the Argyraspides, they so Kttle needed any animating ex- 
pressions, that they were the first to'encourage him with assur- 
ances that the enemy should ijot wait a moment for them. They 
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yRtre the oldest troops Yiho had served under PMlip and Alex- 
ander, and were all veteran champions, vhpm victory had 
crovirned in a hundred combats ; they had hitherto been reputed 
invincible, and had never been foiled in any action ; for which 
reason, they advanced teethe troops of Anti^nus, and charged 
them fiercely with this exclamalion : ^^ Villains I you now fight 
" with your fathers I" They then broke in upon the infantry 
with irresistible fury : not one of the battalions could sustain 
the shock j and-ifiost of 'them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with respect to tiie cavalry, for as 
the engagement between them began on a sandy soil, the mo- 
tion of the men and horses raised such a thick gloom of dust as 
made them incapable of seeing to the distance of three paces. 
Antigonus, befriended by this darkness, detached from his ca- 
valry a body of troops superior to that of the enemy, and car- 
ried off all their baggage without their perceiving it, and at 
the same time broke in upon their horse. Peucestus; who com- 
manded them, and till then had given a thousand proofs of true 
bravery, fell back, and drew all the rest after him. ^umenes 
employed all his efforts to rally tliem, but in vain the confusion 
wa^ universal in that quarter, as the advantage had been com- 
plete in the other. The capture of the baggage was of more 
importance to Antigonus than the victory coukl be to Eumenes; 
for the soldiers of the latter, finding, at their return, all their 
baggage carried off, with their wives and children, instead of 
employing their swords against the enemy, in order to recover 
them, which wculd have been very practicable at that timp, 
and was what Eumenes had promised to accomplish, they 
turned all their fury against their own general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, forced his 
sword out of his hand^ and bound his hands behind him with his 
own belt. In this condition they led him through the Mace- 
donian Phalanx, then drawn up in lines under arms, in order to 
deliver him up to Antigonus, who had promised to restore them 
all their baggage on that condition. " Kill me, O soldiers," 
said Eumenes, as he passed by them, '^kill me yourselves I con- 
" jure you in the name of all the gods ! for though I perish by 
" the command of Antigonus, my death will however be as 
*' much your act as if I had fallen by your swords. If you are 
" unwilling to do me that office with your own hands, permit 
*' me, at least, to dischargp it by one of mine. That shall rec- 
** der me the service which you retuse nje. On tliis condition I 
*' absolve you from all the severities you have reason to appre- 
** hend from the vengeance of the gods, for the crime you are 
*' preparing to perpetrate on me." . . 
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Upoii this they hastened him along, to prevent the rq)etition 
of such pathetic addresses, which might awaken the a&ctloa 
of the troops for their generaL 

Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, and 
left scarce a single roan in his camp* When that illustrious 
prisoner arriVed there, Antigonus had not the courage to see 
him, because his presence alone would hsnre reproached him in 
the liighest degree. As those who guarded iiim asked Antigo- 
nus in what manner he would have him kept, ^^ as you would 
** an elephant," replied he, ** or a lion," which are two ani- 
mals most to be dreaded. But within a few dayshe was touch- 
ed with compassion, and ordered him to be easedof the weigh- 
tiest of his chains ; he likewise appointed one of his own do- 
mestics to serve him, and permitted his friends to see him, and 
pass whole days in his compiny. They were also allowed to 
furnish him with all necessary i*efreshnients. 

Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time in what 
manner he should treat his prisoner. They had been intimate 
friends, when they served under Alexander, and the remem- 
brance of that amity rekindled some tender sentiments in his 
favour, and combated for a while his interest.. His son Deme- 
trius also solicited strongly in his favour ; passionately desir- 
ing, in mere generosity, tliat the life of so great a man might be 
■ saved. But Antigonus, who was well acquainted with his in - 
^ flexible fidelity for the family of Alexander, and knew what a 
dangei*otis enemy he had in him, and how capable- he was of 
disconcerting all his measures,should he esQape from his hands, 
was too much afraid of him to grant him his life, and therefore 
ordered him to be destroyed in prison. 

Such was the end of the most accomplished man of his age in 
every particular and the worthiest to succeed Alexander the 
- Great. He had not, indeed, the fortune of that monarch, but 
he, perhaps, was not his infenor in merit. He was truly brave 
without temerity ; and prudent without weakness^ His descent 
was but mean, though he was not ashamed of it, and he gradu- 
ally rose to the highest stations, and might even have aspired 
to the throne if he had either had more ambition or less probi- 
ty. At a time when intrigues and cabals, spirited by a motive 
most capable of aflfecting a human heart, 1 mean the thirst of 
empire, knew neitiier sincerity nor fidelity, nor had any respect 
to the ties of blood or the rights of friendship, but trampled on 
the most sacred laws, Eumenes always retained an inviolable 
fidelity and attachment to the royal fauiiiy, which no hopes or 
fears,.no vicissitudes of fortuine,norany elevation,had power to 
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shake. ThU very character of probity rendered him inmip* 
portable to his colleagues ; for it frequently happens*, that vir- 
tue* creates enmities and aversions, because it seems to re- 
proach, those -who think in a different manner, and places their 
defects in too near a view. 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme degree : 
or, in other words, he was a complete master in the art of 
war, as well as of fortitude, foresight, a wonderful fertility of 
invention for stratagems and resources in the most unexpected 
clangers and most desperate conjunctures : But I place in a 
much nobler light, that character of probity and those senti- 
ments of honour, which prevailed ^ him, and were always in* 
separable from the other shining qualities I have mentioned. 
A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the same time so 
modest, which ought to have excited the esteem and adroiratioD 
of the other commanders, only gave them offence and inflamed 
their envy ; a defect too frequently visible in persons of high 
rank • These satrapae ,- full of them selves, saw with j ealousy and 
indignation, that an ofScer of no birth,^ but much better qualifi- 
ed, and more brave and experienced than themselves, had 
ascended by degrees to the most exalted stations which they 
imagined due only to those who were dignified with great 
names and descended from ancient and illustrious families ; as 
if true nobility did not consist in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obse- 
quies of Eumenes with great ma^ificence, and consented to 
render him the utmost honours ; his death havingextingmshed 
all their envy and. fear. They deposited his bones and ashes in, 
an urn of silver, and sent it to h'ls wife and children in Cappa- 
docia ; a poor compensation for a desolate widow And her 
helpless orphans ! 

SECTION VI. 

THE DEATH OF YOUNG ALEXANDER, ROX AN A, ttERCULKS, 
BARSINA, AND CLEOPATRA. 

An TiGONUstj concluding that he should be master of the 
empire of Asia for the future, made a new regulation in the 
eastern provinces, for his better security. He discarded all 
the governors he suspected, and advanced to their places 
those persons in whom he thought he might confide. He 

* IndastriK innocentiseque quasi malis artibos infensi— etitm gloria 

ac virtus infensos liabet, utnimis ex propinquo diversa arguens. Tacit. 

t A. M. 3689. Ant. J . C. 3I5.I>ioi. 1. xix. p. 689-^6&3 ei69r, 698. 
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even destroyed several who had rendered themselves formida- 
ble to him by too much merit. Pithon, governor of Media, 
and Antigenes, general of the Argyraspides, were amongthese 
latter. Seleucus, governor of Babylon, was likewise minuted 
down in his list of proscriptipns, but he found means to escape 
the danger, and threw himself undei* the protection of Ptole- 
my king of Egypt. As for the Arpyraspides, who had betrayed 
Eumenes, he sent them into Arachosia, the remotest pix)- 
vince in the empire, and ordered Syburteus who governed 
there, to take such measures as might destroy them all, and 
that not one of them might ever return to Greece, The just 
■horror he conceived at the infamous manner in which they be- 
trayed their general, contributed not a little to this resolution, 
though he enjoyed the fruit of their treason without the least 
iscruple or remorse ; but a motive still more prevalent deter- 
mined him chiefly to this proceeding. These soldiers were 
mutinous, untractable, licentious, and averse to all obedience ; 
their example, therefore, was capable of corrupting the other 
troops, and even of destroying him, by a new instance of 
treachery ; he therefore was resolved to exterminate them 
irithout hesitation. 

• Seleucus knew how to represent the formidable power of 
Antigomis so effectually to Ptolemy, that he engaged him in 
a league with Lysimachus and Cassander, whom he had also 
convinced, by an express, of the danger they had reason to ap- 
prehend from the power of that prince. Antigonus was vei7 
sensible thafSelcucus would not fail to solicit them into mea- 
siires against his interest, for which reason he sent an embassy 
to each of the three, to renew the good intelligence between 
them by new assurances of his friendship. But what confidence 
could be reposed in such assurances from a p.erfidious man who 
had lately destroyed so many governors from no inducement 
but the ambition of reigning alone at the expense of all his col- 
leagues ? The answer therefore which he received made him 
sufficiently sensible that it was incumbent on him to prepare 
for war : upon which he quitted the east, and advanced into 
£ilicia with verjr considerable treasures, whjch he had drawn 
from Babylon and Susa. He there raised new levies, regulated 
several affairs in tlie provinces of Asia Minor, and then 
marched into Syria and Phoenicia. 

^ A Hi9 design .was to divest Ptolemy of thes^ two provinces, and . 
make himself master of their maritime forces, which were abr 
/soltitely necessary for him in the war he was preparing to under- 

'. • A.M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 314. DiodJ. xix. .p. 698—700, 
t Diod. I. xix p. rUO— 703. 
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take against the oonfederates ; for unless he couldbe master at 
sea, and have at least the ports and vessels of the Phoenicians at 
his disposal, he could never expect any success against them. 
He, however, arrived too late to surprise the ships; for Ptolemy 
had already sent to Egypt all that could be found in Piicenicla, 
and it was with difficuky that Antigonus made himself master 
of the ports ; for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, opposed him with all 
their forces. The two last, indeed, were soon taken, but a con- 
siderable length of time was necessary for the reduction of Ty re. 
However, as he was already master of all the other ports of 
Syria and Phoenicia; he immediately gave orders for building 
vessels, and a vast number of trees were cut down for that pur- 
pose on mount Libanus, which was covered with cedar and cy- 
press trees of extraordinary beauty and height ; and they were 
conveyed to the different ports where the ships were to be 
built, in which work he employed several thousand men. In 
a word, with these ships, and others that joined him from Cy 
pi'us, Rhodes, and some particular cities with which he had 
contracted an alliance, he formed a considerable fleet and ren- 
dei-ed himself master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had 
received from Seleucus, who, with 100 ships that Ptolemy had 
sent him, sailed up to Tyre, in sight of all the forces of Antigo- 
nus, with an intention to brave him whilst he was engaged in 
the siege of that city. And in reality, this insult had greatly 
discouraged his troops, and given his allies such an impression 
of his weakness as was very injurious to him. In order, tlierefore, 
to prevent the effect of those disadvantageous opinions, he sent 
for the principal allies, and assured them he would have such 
a fleet at. sea that summer as should be supenor to the naval 
force of all his enemies, and he was punctual to his promise be- 
fore the expiration of the year. 

t But when he perceived, that while he was thus employed 
in Phoenicia, Cassander gained upon him by land in Asia Mi- 
nor, he marched thither with part of his troops, and left the rest 
"with his son Demetrius, who was tlien but 22 years of age, to 
defend Syria and Phoenicia against Ptolemy. This Demetrius 
will be much celebrated in the, sequel of this history, and I 
shall soon point out his particular character. 

\ Tyre was ^hen reduced to the last extremities ; the fleet of 
Antigonus cut off all communication «f provisions, and the city 
was soon obliged to capitulate. The garrison which Ptodcmy 
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had there obtained permission to march out with &11 their ef- 
fectft^and the inhabitants were promised the enjoyment of theirs 
without molestation. Andronicus, who commanded at the 
siege, was transported with gaining a place of such importance 
cm any conditions whatever ; ^d especially after a siege which 
had harassed his troops so exceedingl/ibr fifteen months. 

It was no longer than nineteen years before this erent, that 
Alexander had destroyed this city in such a manner as made it 
natural to believe it would require whole a^s to re-establish it ; 
and yet in so short a time it became capable of sustaining this 
new siege, which lasted more than as long again as ^StaX of 
Alexander. This circumstance discovers the great resources 
denved from commerce ; for this was the only expedient by 
which Tyre rose out of its ruins, and recovered most of its 
former splendour. This city was then the center di all the 
traffic of the east and west. 

t Demetrius, who now began to be known, and will for the 
future be sumamed Poliocetes J, which signifies taker of cities, 
was the son of Antigonus. He was finely made, and of uncom- 
mon beautjr. A pleasing sweetness, blended with gravity, was 
visible in his aspect, and he had an air of serenity, intermixed 
with something which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of 
youth in him was tempered with a majestic mien, and an air 
truly royal and heroic. The same mixture was likewise ob- 
serveable in his manners, which were equally qualified to 
charm and astonish. When he had no affairs to transact, his 
intercourse with his friends was enchanting. Nothing could 
egual the sumptuosity inseparable from his leasts, luxury, and 
his whole manner of living ; and it may be justly said, that he 
was the most voluptuous and delicate of all princes. On the 
other hand, as allunng as all these soft pleasures might appear 
to him, when he had any enterprise to undertake he was the 
most active and vigilant of mankind : nothing but his patience 
and assiduity in fatigue were equal to his vi vaciy and eourage. 
Such is the character of the young prince who now begins to 
appear upon the stage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him,as a peculiarity which distinguished 
him from the other princes of his time, his profound respect for 
liis parents, which neither flowed from affectation nor ceremo- 
ny, but was sincere and i*eal, and tlie growth of the heart itself. 

% 
t Plut. in Demet. p. 889—890. 

\ I'hc word ia derived from wox/op»«#r, to besiege a city, whose 
root it'ToA/f, a cityi and ef»«f| a fence, a trench, a bulwark. ] 
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Antigonus, on his part, had a tenderness and affection for'hk 
son that was truly paternal} and extended even to familiarity, 
though without any diminution of the authority of the aoYcreiga 
aiid the father ; and this created an union and confidence be- 
tween them entirely free from all fear and suspicion. Plutarch 
relates an instance of it to this effect : One day, when Anti« 
gonus was engaged in giving audience to some ambassadors, 
Demetrius, returning from the chace, advanced into the great 
hall, where he saluted his father with a kiss, and then seat- 
ed lumsclf at his side, with his darts in his hand. Antigonus 
had just given the ambassadors their answer, but he omered 
them to be introduced a second time : "You may likewise in- 
fbrm your masters," said he, " of the manner in which my 
son and I live tO|;ether." Intimating thereby, that he was 
not afraid to let his son approach him with arms*, and that 
this good intelligence, that subsisted between him and his son, 
constituted the matest strength of his dominions, at the same 
time that it anected him with the most sensible pleasure* 
Bnt to return to our subject 

\ Antigonus having passed into Asia, soon stopped the pro- 
gVess of Cassander's arms, and pressed him so vigorously that 
he obliged him to come to an accommodation, on very honour- 
able terms ; but the treaty was hardly concluded before he re- 
pented of his accessioxi to it, and broke it, by demanding suc- 
cours of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and renewing the war. The 
violation of treaties was considered as nothing, b^ the genera- 
lity of those princes whose histoiy I am now writing. These 
unworthy expedients, which are justly thought dishoxiourable 
in private persons, appeared to them as so manv circumstan- 
ces essential to their glory. They applauded themselves for 
their perfidious measures, as if they had been instances of their 
abilities in government ; and were never sensible that such 
proceedings would teach their troops to be wanting in their fi- 
delity to them, and leave them destitute of any pretext of com- 
plaint against their own subjects, who, by revolting fi*om their 
authority, only trod in tlic same paths which they themselves 
had already marked out. 

By such contagious examples, a whole age is soon corrupt- 
ed, and learns to renounce, without a blush, all sentiments of 
honour and probity, because that which is once become com- 
mon no longer appears shamefuL 

• Neither the Greeks nor Romans ever wore armi bntin war, or 
when they hunted. 
iDiod l.xU p. 10. 
Vol. VI. D , 
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The renewal of this war detamed Antigonus in those parts 
longer than he intended, and afforded Ptolemy^ an opportunity of 
obtaining considerable advantages over him in another quarter. 

* He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus, and re- ' 
duced the greatest part of it to his obedience. Nicocles, kin^ of 
Pathos, one of the cities of that island, submitted to hfm hke 
the rest, but made a secret alliance widi Antigonus, a year or 
two after. Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding, 
and, in order to prevent the other princes from imitating his ex* 
ample, he ordered some of his officers in Cyprus to destroy him, 
but they being unwilling to execute that commission them&elTes, 
^mestly entreated Kicocles to prevent it by a voluntary death. 
The unhappy prince consented to the proposal, and seeing him- 
self utterly destitute of defence, became his own executiimer. 
But though Ptolemy had commanded those officers to treat the 
queen Axithea, and the other princesses whom they found in the 
palace of Nicocles, with the respect due to their rank, yet they 
could not prevent them from following the example of the un« 
fortunate king. The queen, after she had slain her daughters 
with her own hands, and exhorted the other princesses not to 
survive the calamity by which their unhappy brother fell, plun^ 
ged her dagger into her own bosom. The death of these prin- 
cesses was succeeded by that of their hu^ands, who, before they 
slew themselves, set fire to the four comers of the palace. Such 
was the dreadful and bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after he once became master of that island, made a 
descent into Syria, and from thence proceeded into Cilicia, 
where he acquired great spoils, and took a large number oi pri- 
soners, whom he carried with him into Egypt. Scleucus im- 
parted to him at his return a project for regaining Syria and 
Phoenicia, and the execution c/it was agreed to be undertaken. 
Ptolemy accordingly marched thither in person with a fine ar- 
my, after he had hai)pily suppressed a revolt which had been 
kindled among the Cyreneans, and found Demetrius at Ga2a, 
who opposed his entrance at that place. This occa^oned a sharp 
engagement, in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. -Deme- 
trius had 5000 of his men killed, and 80Q0 more made prison- 
ers: he likewise lost his tents, his treasure, and all hiseqmpage, 
and was obliged to retreat as far as Azotus, and from thencelo 
Tripoli, a city of Phoenicia on the frontiers of Upper Syria, and 
to abandon all Phoenicia, Palestine, and Coelosyria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave to bury 
the deadjwhich Ptolemy not only granted,but also sent him back 

• Diod. I. XX. p. 761, 
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all his equipage, tents, furniture, friends, and domestics, with- 
out any ransom, and caused it to be declared to him, *' that they 
*' ought not to make war against each other for riches, but for 
" glory ;'* and it was impossible for a pagan to think better. 
May we not likewise say,. that he uttered his real sentiments? 
Demetrius, touched with so obliging an instance of generosity, 
immediately begged of the gcds not to leave him long indebted 
to Ptolemy for so great a benefaction, but to furnish him with 
an opportunity of returning him one cf a like nature. 

Ptolemy sent the vest of the pri£cnei*s into Egypt, to serve 
him in his fleet, and then pursued his conquests. All the toast 
of Phoenicia submitted to him, except the city of Tyre ; upon 
which he sent a secret message to Andronicus, the governor of 
that place, and one of the bruvest cfHcei*s of Antigonus, and the 
most attached to the sei*%ice of his master, to induce him to 
abandon the city with a good grace, and not oblige Jum to be- 
siege it in form. Andronicus, who depended on the Tyrians' 
fidelity to Antigonus, returned a haughty and even an insulting 
and contemptuous answer to Ptolemy ; but he was deceived in 
his expectations, for the garrison and in -labitants compelled 
him to surrender. He then imagined himself inevitably lost, 
and that nothing could make a conqueror forget the insolence 
with which he bad treated him ; but he was deceived again. 
The king of Egypt, instead of any reprisals upon an ofncei 
who had insulted him with so much indignity, made it a kind 
of duty to engage lum in his service by the regard he professed 
for him when he was introduced to salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle, as 
a young prince who had been so unfortunate in his first enter- 
prise might naturally have been ; but he employed all his atten- 
tion in raising fresh troops and making new preparations, with 
all the steadiness and resolution of a consummate general, habi- 
tuated to the art of war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes 
of arms ; in a word, he fortified the cities,, and was continually 
exercising his soldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that battle 
without any visible emotion, and he coldly said, " Ptolemy has 
"defeated boys, but shall soon have men to deal with ;" and 
as he was unwilling to abate the courage and at'dour of his son, 
he complied with his request of making a second trial of his 
forces against Ptolemy. 
* Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy's lieutenant, ar- 

• A. M.3693,Ant,J.C. 311. Dipd. 1. xix. p. 729. 
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rived with a numeroiis army, fully persuaded that he should 
, drive Demetrius out of Syria ; for he had entertained a very- 
contemptible opinion of him from his defeat ; but Demetrius, 
who had known how to derive advantages from his misfortune, 
and was now become more circumspect and attentive, fell upon 
him when he least expected it, and made himself master of his 
campantl all his baggage, took 7000 of his men prisonei's, even 
seized him with his own hands, and carried on a great bootyT 
The glory and riches Demetrius had acquired by this victory- 
affected him less than the pleasure of being in a conditioB to 
acquit himself with respect to his enemy, and return the obli- 
gktion he had received trom him. He could not, however, act 
m this manner by his own authority, but wrote an account of 
the whole affair to his father, who permitted him \o act as lie 
should judge proper. Upon which he immediately sent back 
Ciiles, wi3i all his friends, laden with magiuficent presents, 
and all the baggage he had taken There is certainly some-' 
thing v6ry noble in contending with an enemy in this generous 
manner, and it was a disposition still mere estimable, especi- 
ally in a young and victorious prince, to make it a point of glo- 
ry, to depend entirely upon his father, and to take no measures 
ill such a conjuncture without consulting him. 

\ Seleucus, after the victory obtained over Demetrius at 
Gaza, had obtained ICOO foot and 300 horse from Ptolemy, and 
proceeded with this small escort to the east, with an intention 
to re-enter Bal)ylon. VA'hen he arrived at Carrae in Mesopota- 
mia, he made the Macedonian garrison join his troops, partly 
by consent and partly by compulsic n As soon as his approach 
to Babylon >v as known his ancient subjects came in great num- 
bers to range themselves under his ensigns, for the moderation 
of his government had rendered him greatly beloved in that 
province ; whilst the severity of Antigonus was universally de- 
' tested. The people were cliarmed at his return and the hopes 
of his re-establishment. When he arrived at Babylon, he 
found the gates open, and ^as received with the general ac- 
clammations of the people. Those who favoured the party of 
Antigonus retired into the castle ; but as SeleuQus was master 
of the city, and the affections of the people, he soon made him- 
self master ofxthat fortress, and there found his children, 
friends, and domestics, whom Antigonus had detained prison- 
ers in that place from the retreat of Seleucus into Egypt. 
It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good army to 
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defend thesie acquisitions, aftd he was hardly ririnstated in Ba- 
bylon, before Nicanof, me governor of Media under Ami ge- 
nus, was upon his march to dislodge him. Seleucus having re- 
ceivedinteljigence of hifc motion, passed the Tigris in order to 
confront him, and he had tlie good fortune to surprise him in 
a disadvantageous post, where he assaulted his camp by nigut, 
and entirely defeated his army, Nicanor was compelled to 
fly, with a small numbet of his friends, and to cross the de- 
serts before he could arrive at the place where Antigonus then 
was. All the troops, who had escaped from the defeat, de- 
clared fpr Selencus, either through a dissatisfaction in the ser- 
vice of Antigonus, or else from their apprehensions of the con- 
quefor. Seleucus was now master of a fine army, which he 
employed in the conquest of Media and Sitsiana, with the o- 
ther adjacent J)rovinces, by which means he rendered himself 
very powerful. The lenity of his governnient, his justice, 
equity, and humanity to all his subjects, contributed princi- 
pally to the establishment of his power ; and he was then sen- 
sible how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people in 
that manner, and to possess their affections. He arrived in his 
own territories with an handful of men, but the love of his peo- 
ple was equivalent to ah army, and he not only assembled a 
vast body of them about him in a short time, but they were 
likewise rendered intincible by their affection for him. 

* With this entry into Babylon commences the famous ara 
of theSeleucides, received by all the people of the east, as well 
pagans, as jews, christians, and mahommedans. The jews 
called it the era of contracts, because when they were subject- 
ed to the government of theSyro-Macedonia-kings, they were 
obliged to insert into the dates of their contracts and other ci- 
vil writings. The Arabians stile it the sya of Bicomus, inti- 
mating Seleuciis thereby, according to some authors, who de- 
clare that the sculptors represented him with two horns cf an 
ox on his head, because, this prince was so strong that he could 
seize that animal by the horns and stopliim short in his full ca- 
reer. The two books of the Maccabees call it the xra of the' 
Greeks, and use it in their dates ; with this difference, howe- ^ 
ver, that the first of these books represents it as beginning in. 
the spring, tlie other in the autumn of the same year. The thir- , 
ty-ohe years of the reigri ascri1:jjed to Seleucus begin at this pe- 
riod. 

t Antigonus Vas atCelxna;,when he received intelligence of 
the victory obtain/ed by his son Demetrius over the troops of 

• A.M. 3693. Am. J. C.311. f blod.V xix. p. 729. 
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Ptcdexnvy and Immediately advanced to Syria, in order to se- 
cure all the advantages that were presented to liim by thate- 
vent He crossed mount Tauixis, andjainedhis son, whom he 
tenderly embraced at the first interview, shedding at the same 
time tears of joy. Ptolemy, beine sensible 'that he was not 
strong enoug;U to oppose the united feixes of the father and son^ 
resolved to demolish the fortifications of Aca, Joppa Samaria, 
and Gaza ; after which he retired into Egypt, with the great- 
est part of the riches of the country, and a numerous train of the 
inhabitants* In this manner Phoenicia, Judsa, and Ccdosyria^ 
were subjected a second time to the power of Antigomis. 

* The inhabitants of these provinces, who were carried off 
by Ptolemy, followed him more out of inclination than by any 
C(»istraint ; and the moderation and humanity with which be 
always treated these who submitted to his government, had 
gained their hearts so effectually, that they were more desirous 
of living under him in a foreign country than to continue sub- 
jects in their own to Antigonus, from whono they had no cx« 
pectaticns of so gentle a treatment. They were likewise 
strengthened in this resolution by the advantageous proposals 
of Ptolemy ; for, as he then intended to make Alexandria tiie 
capital of Egypt, it was very easy to draw the inhabitants 
tbitlier, where he ofiered them extraordinary privileges and 
immunities. He therefore settled in that city most of those 
•who followed him on this occasion, among whom was a nume- 
rous body of Jews. Alexander fiad formerly placed man^ of 
that nation there ; but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his 
first expeditions, planted a much greater number in that city 
than Alexander himself, and they there found a fine country^ 
and a powerful protection. The rumour of these advantages 
Ibeing propagated through all Judaa, rendered many more of, 
the inhabitants desirous of establishing themselves at Alexaa* 
dria, and they accomplished that design upon this pccasioa* 
Alexander had granted the Jews who settled there, under his 
goverament, the same privileges as were enjoyed by the Ma.- 
ccdonians ; and Ptolemy pursued the same conduct with res* 
pcct to this new colony. In a word, he settled such a numbex^ 
of them there, that the quarter inhabited by the Jews almost 
formed an entire city of itself. A large body of Samaritans 
also established themselves there, on the same footing with the 
Jews, and increased exceedingly in numbers. 

^ Antigonus, after he had repossessed himself of Syria andJv- 

• Joseph. Antiq. 1. XII. c. 1 ct, contr. A{^ian, 1, i. ct. ii, 

t.DKid. 1. 2L«. p. rao-733. 
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dxa» sent Ath«!iuBiusi)Qeof hisgenera^ againrt tfie Nabathata 
Arabs, a nation of robbers, who made several iaroads into the 
countty heixad newly conquered, and had lately carried off a^ 
very large booty. Their capital city was PeUra, so called l^ 
the Greeks, because it is situated an a high rock, in the mid« 
die of a desert country. Athenseus made himself master of this 
place, and likewise of the ^oils depouted in it ; but the Arab* 
attacked him by surprise in his retreat, and defeated the 
greatest part of his troq^ ; they likewise killed him on the 
spot, regained all the booty, and carried it back to Petra, from 
"Whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, who was then in. 
Syria, complaining o£ &e^ injustice with which they had been 
treated by Athenxus. Antigonus pretended at first to dis^)- 
prove his proceedings ; but as soon as he had assembled hb 
troops, he gave the command of them to his son Demetrius^ 
witl> orders to chastise the insolence of those robbers | but a» 
this prince found it impracticable to force them in their re* 
treat, or retake Peti*a, he contented himself with making the 
best. treaty he could with this people, and then marched back 
with his troops. 

* Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of the succesa 
of Seleucus in the east, sent his son Demetrius thither at the 
head of an army, to drive him out of Babylon, and dispossess 
him of that province, while he himself advanced to the coasts 
of Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of the confederate 
princes^ vhose power daily increased. He likewise ordered 
his son to join him after he had executed his commission in the 
east. Demetrius, in conformity to his father's directions, as* 
aembled the army at Damascus, and marched to Babylon : and 
as Seleucus was thefi in Media, he entered the city without any 
opposition. Patrocles, who had been entrusted with the govern* 
ment of that city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong enough 
to resist Demetrius, retired with his troops into the marshe«| 
where the rivers, canals, and fens that covered him, made the 
approach impracticable. He had the precaution, when he left 
Babylon, to cause the inhabitants also to r^ire from theacCy 
who all saved themselves ; some on the other side of the Tigris, 
others in the deserts, and the rest in places of security* 

Demetrius caused the castles to be aUacked, of which there 
were two in Babylon, very large, and strengthened with good 
S^rrisons on the two opposite banks of the Euphrates. One of 
these he took, and placed in it a ga^ison of 7000 men. Jla/t 

♦ A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 3U. Died. 1. xix. p. 735, 736. Plut. ' 
in Demetr. p. 891. 



6th€i*^uk&(ned tiie siege till Anti|;ontis <itderM bis son to joSn 
Mttn. Thi« prkitte therefoFe left ArchelftttS) one of the prineipial 
officers of the army, -with 1000 horte and 5000 foot j to continue 
the siege$ and marched wltti the rest of his troops into Asia 
Minor, to reinforce hit father. 

Before his departure he caused Babylon to be plundered ; 
but this action proved very detrimental to his ftither's affidrs^ . 
and attached the inhabitants more than ever to Seleucus ; even 
those who, till then, had espoused tlie interest of Antigonus, 
rtcver imagined that the citf would be treated in that manner, 
atid locked upon this pillage as an act of desertion, and a for- 
mal declaration of his having entirely abandoned them. This 
induced them to torn their thoughts to an accomodatioh witit ' 
Seitiicus, and they accordingly went over to his party ; Yrf 
nrWch means Seleucus, upon his return, which immediately' 
feHowed the departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty to drive 
out the few tro&ps that Demetrius had left in the city, and he 
retook the castle they had possessed. When this event wa« 
accomplished, he established his authority in such a- solid man- 
ner that nothing was capable of shakmg it. This, therefore, 
is the epocha to which the Babylonians refer the foundation of 
h!s kingdcm, though all the other nations of Asia place it six 
nionths sooner, and in the preceding year. 

• Dertietrius, upon his arrival in Asia Mindr, obliged Ptde- 
ittytXJ^ raise Hhe sieg^ of Halicarnassus ; ^lid this event was 
succeeded by a treaty of peace between the confederate princes 
i*d Antigonus, by which it was stipulated, that Cassander 
should have the management of the Macedonian ail&irs till 
Alexander, the son of Roxana-, was of age to reign. Lysima-" 
chus was to have ll\race ; Ptolemy, Egypt ; and the frontiers 
of Lybta, with Arabia, and all Asia, was allotted to Antigonus. 
AW the cities of Greece were likewise to enjoy their liberty ; 
but this accommodation was not of long duration: and indeed' it' 
is surprising, that princes, so well acquainted witSi each other, 
ahd sensible that t^ie sacred solemnity of oaths was only em- 
pibyed for their mutual delusion, should expect any success 
ffotti an expedient that had been practised so frequently in 
vain, and was then so muqh in disgrace. ' This treaty was 
h'dr^ concluded before each party complaiiied of infractions, 
ahd hostilities were renewed. The true reason was, the ex- 
traofdifiary power of Antigonus^ which daily increased, mid 
bi^caflfne so lormidaMe to the other three, tlia:t they were in- 
capable of enjoying any satisfacticjji till they had reduced him. 

* Diod»l. xix.p. 7o9, Plut. in Demet. p. 892. 
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It was manifest Uiot they were only sdioitous lor their owa 
interest, and had no regard for the family of Alexander. XW 
Macedonians began to be impatient, and declared alond^ that 
it was time for them to cause the young Alexander to appear 
upon the strige of action, as he was then fourteen years of i^gOp 
and to bring liim out of prison, in order to make him acquaint* 
ed witli the state of his aifairs. Cassander, who foresaw la 
this proceeding the destruction of hi^ own measures, caused 
the young king and his mother Roxana to be secretly pat to 
deaths in the castle of Amphipolis, where he had confiaed 
them for some years. 

^ Polysperchon, iwho governed in Peloponnesus, took this 
opportunity to declare openly against the conduct of Cassan* 
der, and made the people sensible of the enormous wick/edness 
of this action, i^ith a view of rendering them odious to the Ma» 
cedonians, and entirely supplanting him in their alfectioni^ A# 
he had then no thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from 
whence he ha4 been &iven by Cassander, he afiected an air 
of great zeal for the house of Alexander, and in order to rcn* 
der it apparent, he caused Hercule% another son of Alexander 
by Barsina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then about 
seventeen years of ag^9 tobe-bro'ight from Pergamus, upon 
which he himself advanced with an army, ana proposed to the 
Macedonians to place him upon the throne. Cassander was ter* 
rified at this proceedings and represented to him at an inter- 
view between them, that he was preparing to raise himself a 
master, but that it would be more for his interest to remove 
Hercules out of the way, and secure the sovereignty of Greece 
to himself, offering, at the same time, his own as^stance for thai 
purpose. This discoiu*se easily prevailed upon him to sacri- 
fice the young prince to Cassander, as he was now persuaded 
that he should derive great advantages from his death. Her- 
cules, therefore, and his mother, suffered the same fate from 
him the next year as Rpxana and her son had before from 
Cassander, and each of these wretches sacrificed in his turn 
an heir of the crown, iu order to share it between Uiemselves, 

As thei-e was now no prince of Alexander's house left, each 
of them retained his government with the authority of a sove# 
reign, and werS persuaded that they had effectually secured 
th^ir acquisitions, by the murder of tliose princes who alone 
had a lawful title to tliem, even congratulating themselves for 
having extinguished in their own minds all remains of respect 
for the memory of Alexander, their master and benefactor, 

• A. M. 3694. Ant. J. C. 310. Diod. 1. xx. p. 760, rOl. ct 766* 
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which till then had held their hands. Who, witiiGfat horror, 
could behold an action so perfidious, and at the same time so 
aharoeful and base ! But such was tiie insensibly of thenn 
both, that they were equaUy forward to felicitate thems^ves 
on the success of an impious confederacy, which ended in the 
effusion of their master's blood. The blackest of all crimes 
never costs the ambitious any remorse, provided they conduce 
to their ends. 

* Ptolemy having commenced the war anew, took several 
Cities from Antigonus in Cilicia, andx>ther parte ^ but Deme* 
trius soon regained what his father had lost in Cilicia ; and the 
other generals of Antigonus had the same success iigainst 
those €? Ptolemy, who did not command this expedition in per* 
son. Cyprus was now the only territory where Ptdlemy pre- 
served his conquests ; for when he had caused Nicocles, king 
of Paphes, to suffbr death, he entirely cru^ed the party ^ 
Antigonus in that island. 

t In order to obtain some comxiensation for what he had lost 
in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, L.ycia, and some other pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, where he took several places from An- 
tigonus. 

I He then sailed into the ^gean sea, and made himself 
master of the isle of Andros ; after which he took Sicyon, 
Corinth, and some other cities. 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed an intimate 
correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, who 
had espoused Alexander, king of Epirus, and at whose nuptials 
Philip had been assassinated. This princess, after the death of 
her consort, who was slain in the wars of Italy, had continued 
in a state of widowhood, and, for several years, had resided at 
Sardis in Lydia ; but as Antigonus, who was master of that 
city, did not treat her with any extraordinary respect, Ptolemy 
made an artM improvement of her discontent, in order to gain 
her over to his interest With this intention he invited her 
to an interview, in hopes of deriving, from her presence, some 
advantages against Antigonus. The princess had already set 
but, but the governor of sardis caused her to be stopped, and 
Immediately brought back by the command of Antigonus, and 
then secretly destroyed her. Antigonus, soon after Siis event, 
came to Sardis ; where he ordered all the women who had 
been instrumental in her murder, to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiraticm, how heavily the arm 

• Diod. 1. XX. p. 7(50. t Ib'.d. 766. 
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•f the Almi^ty fell upon all the T9jat of Alexaader^ and with 
what severity it pursued the small remains of his fiEimiljr, and 
all those who had the misfortune to be any iray related to that 
&mou& conqueror^ whose £&Y0ur was ardently courted by all 
the world a few years before. A £atal curse consumed his 
whole family, and avenged upon it all the acts of violence 
which had been committed b^ that prince. God even iMed 
the ministration of his courtierSi officers, and domestics, to 
render the sevmty of his judgment visU>le to all mankind, 
who, by these means, received some kind of reparation fer 
the calamities they haud suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the Deity in <he 
execution of his just decrees, was not the less criminal on that 
account, because he only acted from motives of ambition and 
cruelty, which, in the event, filled him with all imaginable hor- 
ror, and which he wished he could be capable of concealing 
from the observation of mankind* He celebrated the fnnend 
of Cleopatra with extraordinary magnificence, hoping, by this 
plausible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the public, and avtnd 
the hatred due to so black a crime. But so deep a stain of 
hypocrisy as this usually discovers the crime it labours to con- 
ceal, and only increases the just horror the world generally 
entertains for those who have committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the only one that 
Antigonus committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the su- 
perstructure of iheir power on the clemency and justice with 
which they governed their people ; and, by these expedlentsi 
established lasting empires, which continiied in their &miliet 
for several generations : but the character of Antigonus was 
of a different cast. It was a maxim with him, to remove all 
obstacles to his designs, without the least regard to justice or 
humanity ; in consequence of which, when that brutal and ty- 
i^mical force, by which alone he had supported himself, came 
to fail him, he lost both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of his govern- 
ment, was not secure from revolts. The treachery of Ophel- 
ias, governor of Lybia and Cyrenaica, who formed an insur- 
rection much about this time, gave him a just inquietude, but 
it happened very fortunately to be attended with no sinister 
effect. This officer had served first under Alexander, and, after 
the death of that prince, had embraced the interest of Ptolemy, 
■whom he followed into Egypt. Ptolemy inti-usted him with 
the command of the army which was intended for the reduction 
of Libya and Cyrenaica,provinces that had been allotted to him, 
as weu as Egypt and Arabia, in the partijtion pf the empire. 



yWicn these two provinces were subdued, Ftoicmy conferred 
the govemiuent of them upon Ophelias, who, wl^en he was 
sensible that thisprince was too mtich enga^d with Antigonus 
and Demetrius to give him any apprehensions, had rendered 
Mmself independent, and continued for that year in:the peace- 
i^le enjoyment of his usurpation. 

Agathocle^, king of Syracuse, having marched into Africa 
t6;a^ack theCarthaginians, endeavoured- to engage Ophelias 
ui his interest, and promised to assist him in the conquest of 
all Africa for himself Ophelias, won by so grateful a proposal, 
joiued. Agathocles with an army of 20,000 men in the Cartiia- 
g^ian territories ; but he had scarce arrived there, before the 
pprfrdious wretch, who had drawn him thither, cau^d himto 
be slain, and kept his army in his own service. The history of 
the Carthaginians will inform the reader, in what manner this 
b)ack instance of treachery succeeded. Ptolemy, upon the 
dea^h of Ophelias, recovered 'Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife 
of the -latter w^s an Athenian lady of uncommon beauty ; her 
n^me was Eurydice, and she was descended from Miltiades. 
After the death of her husband, she returned to Athens where 
Demetrius saw her the following year and espoused her. 



SECTION* VII. 

D^CMETRIUS, THE SON OF ANTIGONUS, BESIEGES ANB 
t^KES ATHENS. — THE CONS^SQUENCES WHICH FOLLOW. 

Antigonus and Demetrius had formed a design to restore 
liberty to all Greece *, which was kept in a kind of slavery, 
by Cassander, Ptolemy, and Polysperchon. These confederate 
princes, in order to subject the Greeks, had judged it expedient 
to establish aristocracy in all the cities they conquered* This 
is the government of the rich and powerful, and corresponds, 
the most of anvi with regal authority. Antigonus, to engage 
the people to his interest, had recourse to a contrary method, 
by substituting a democracy, which more eflfectuaUy soothed the 
inclination of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the hands of 
the people. This conduct was a renovation of the policy which 
had been so frequently employed against the Lacedaemonians, 
by the Athenians and Persians, that had always succeeded ; and 
it' was impossible for it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if 
supported by a good army. Antigonus could not enter upon his 
measures in a better manner, than by opening the scene with 

•• A. M.^ 3698. Ant. J;C. 506. Pint, in Demctr. p. 892.-894. 
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^vfci-^ jIe«Mcratic liberty in Ath«i«; which wm m. 

^er^JSbSi ■' *"• "^**^ at the head of *U the 

When the siege of Athene had been letolTcd nnan. Anti- 

S ^^w L'^l'" "'^"ly.rejwted that pn,pial, and n^ - 
« tht'f^ ^i^V^"^^*.'** •*«»««« key which he knew, *a. 

«i«^ri^„^r^ univemUy the glory of hi. action.." It i. » ciy 
^^ff^ *!! *? ''^^ mannerprince., who a.« ver> »..,ui 
Md self.jntere«ed, can aometimes borrow the U.-s^aRc of 
eqwty and generosity, and are solicitous of doing thcn.ci. rs 
Sf ''X •••^"'K the appearance of rirtuci, lo wl.i.h, in 
reality, they are utter strangers. 

dhff® !k'P^ l>enictnus Plnlcrcu!. had coo.Miam.«i in tl.at 
tl li^ «f, space of ten years, in tin: name, awj nn.Jrr f.c a-.- 
s3 of ^a»an«ler ; and the i*public, a, 1 h.,>c alrv^alv <,:.. 

S..l.*»"1;*^'' *J»'!q™""y «n<l •' M>im.CH.. The cit,.o.. i« 
to hi. K *^ •*" "•""•"^ration, had cicrtcd as „,.,.. >tit.ic» 
at th«^*^.'*' '''"* •"* •*''>'' •» ^'"^ y*^ "•' " '""''V i 'O ; for 

number off days. An honour like Uiis liud ntvtr occi. u. c „m!. 
tu to any citizen. 

i^yl^'^^ *^' "*^ Demetrius .I'lproi.d.cd, all thi- !.iiia;,iH.(, 

"r th^i""?T"'*''' 'hey immctliatdy h.d ,v.v:,.,v to „r„ , 
confl^J"^ *^f^T^' pvery place wus fiUcd xviU, ta..,„li ^"^1 
c^i^sion, tlie Athenians Ix-i..^- reduced to a su,i.„m .-.:.a un x! 
tW "h'^^Tk^"^ •;epellinfe«„ enemy, wh- a.lwmxd ,1^,; 
cc r- . f ' n' ^'"'^ ««.«covcrc<l, and h -..l ahead, n, ...Ic " V 

his ^r''*""'.^"^ ""■'?':' r""y '"^ '"""^''^ -"• 'ed o. t:„. ,1 ck .r 
IS galley, wiiei-e with his hiad he i.mdc a -.leinl t. .1 „ 
!H=ople to keep tiieniseU cs .i«ic-t. and aff.n-d^.i". u . a^ , l 

ed aI™TK'' "l'''^ f^^ "'''"'■■^' '«= *^'^"'*d «"'" to IH- n form: 

"ht?!^-'' *!'*''■?'*'' who placed himself at hi, side, u U^t 

" t« 3 .^'J ^""5"," >«• had sent him, under h.ippv a .si.ic..^ 

to remstete U,e Adieniaus in the p<«se.ssion of tluir lill^rty^ 

jN^„d„,„^^,„ohuncnumerun,<lier„mcxceJe„,e. Piin.1. «.iv.c 6. 
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<' to drive the garrison oat of tbeir citadel, and to re-establiaii 
*< their laws, and ancient plan of govemHient*** 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers 
down at tiieir feet, and blapping their hands with load acclama- 
tions of joy, pressed Demetrivs to descend from his^galley, and 
called him their preserver and benefactor. Those who were then 
With Demetrius Phalcreus we»e nnanimouslv of opinion, that 
as the son of Antigonus was already master of the citjr, it would 
be better to i^ecciTC him, thodgh they should even be certain 
that he would not perform any (»ie article of what he had pro- 
mised : upon which they immediately dispatched ambassadors 
to him with a tender of ^eir submissions, 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, and gaTe 
them a very favourable audience ; and, in order to convince 
them of his good dispoation towards them, he gave them Aris- 
todemus of Miletus, one of his father's most intimate friends, 
as an hostage at their dismission. He was likewise careful 
to provide for the safety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, in con- 
sequence of this revolution, had more reason to be apprehen- 
sive of his citizens than even of the enemies themselves. The 
reputation and virtue of this great man had inspired the young 
prince with the utmost respect for his person ; and he sent 
him with a sufficient guard to Thebes, in compliance with his 
own request He then told the Athenians, that he was deter- 
mined not to see tlieir city ; and tjiat as desirous as he was to 
visit it, he would not so much as enter within the walls, till he 
had entirely freed the inhabitants from subjection, by driving 
out the garrison that incroached upon their liberties. At the 
same time, he ordered a large ditch to be opened, and raised 
good intrenchments before the fortress of Munvchia, to de- 
prive it of all communication with tlie city ; alter which he 
embarked for Megara, where Cassander had placed a strong 
garrison. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed, that Cra- 
tesipolis, the wife of Alexander, and daughter of Polysperchon, 
who was greatly celebrated for her beauty, then resided at 
Patrae, and was extremely desirous to see him, and to be at 
his devotion. He therefore left his army in the territories of 
Megara, and hiiving selected a small number of persons, most 
disposed to attend hun, he set out for Patrae ; and wlien he had 
ar- ived within a small distance of that city, he secretly with- 
drew himself from his people, and caused a -pavillion to be 
erected in a private place^ that Cratesipolis might not be seen 
when she came to him. A party of the enemy happening to 
be apprised of this imprudent proceeding, marched against 
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him when he least expected siich a visit, and he had but just 
time to disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the danger 
by a precipitate flight; so tliat he. was on the very point of 
being taken in the most ignominious manner, on account of his 
incontinence. The enemy seized his tent, with the riches that 
were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded 
leave to pluiider the mhabitants ; but the Atlienians interceded 
for them so eflfectually that the city was saved. Denictriiis 
drove out the garrison of Cassander, and reinstated Megara in 
its liberties Stilpon *, a celebrated philosopher, lived m that 
city, and was visited by Demetrius, who asked him if he had 
lost any thing ? " Notlji^ at all^ replied Stilpon, " for 1 carry 
^'^all wy effects about me ;" meaning by tliat expression, liis 
justice, probity, temperance, and wisdom ; with the advantaj;c 
of not ranking any thing in. tlie class of blessings that could l;e 
taken from him. What could all the kings of the c^nh d-' In 
conjunction against such a man as this, who neither dcsiifs 
nor dreads any thing, and who has been tauglit by phiIvJSO| hy 
not to consider death itself as a calamity I 
. Though the city was saved from pillage, yet all tlu s!: •. - n 
in general were taken, and carried oft by the cont-uc-c i *. 
Demetrius,. on the d^y of his return from thence, c:a\ <. •: J 
Stilpon exceedingly, axid told him, that he left the city to hhu 
in an entire state of freedom. " What you say, my Lord, is 
" certainly true," replied the philosopher, '* for you have nut 
'> (eft so much as .one slave in it," 

Demetrius,' when he returned to Athens, posted his troops 
before the port of Munychia, and carried on the siege wiih so 
much vigour, that he. soon drx)ve out tlic garrison, and razed 
the fort. The Athenians, after this event, entreated him with 
great importunity, to come to refresh himself in the city ; up* 
on which he accordingly entered it, and then assembled tlit 
people, to whom he restored their ancient form of goYcmment, 
promising, at the same time, that hia father should send them 
15O,000measuresof corn,and all necessary materials for build* 
ing 100 galleys, of three benches of oars. In this manner did 

• Megara Demetrius cepcraf , cui cognomen Polior<jctcs foit. Ab 
hoc Stilpon philosophas interrogatus, num ciuid perdidissets nihil, 
inquit; omnia namque mea mecum sunt — Kabebat enira sccum vera 
bona,'inquz non est rn amis i.jectio—- Hpjc 'sunt, justicia, viniw, 
tennperantia, prudential et hoc ipsura, nihil bonum putarc quod en- 
pi possit — Cogita nunc, an huic qiiisquam facere injuriam possit, cui 
belium, et hostis ille egregiam artem quassandarum urbium profcs&us^ 
eripere nihil potuit. Senec de Gonst. sap, c y,.et Ep. 9. 
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the Athenians recover their democracy, about 14 years after 
its abolition. 

• The gratitude to their benefactors extended even to impiety 
and irreligion, by the excessive honours they decreed theffl« 
Tliey first conferred the title of king on Antigonus and Deme* 
\rius, which neither these, nor any of the other piinces, had 
ever Iiad the presumption to take till then, though they had as- 
sunied to themselves all the power and effects of royalty. The 
Athenians likewise honoured them with the appellation of tu- 
telar deities ; and instead of the magistracy of the archion, 
which gave the year its denomination, they elected a priest of 
these tutelar deities in whose name all tlie public acts and de- 
crees were passed. They also or<l6^d their pictures to be 
painted on the veil, which was carried in procession at their 
solemn festivals in honour of Minerva, called Panathenxa, 
and by an excess of adulation scarce credible, they consecrat- 
ed the spot of ground on which Demetrius descended from his 
chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which they called the 
" altar of Demetrius descending from his chariot ;" and they 
added to the ten ancient tril>es two more, which they stiled, 
" the tribe of Demetrius, and the tribe of Antigonus." They 
also changed the names of two months in their favour, and 
published an order, that those who should be sent t<» AntfgonuB 
and Demetrius, by ^y decree of the people, instead of being 
distinguished Ijy the common title of ambassadors, should be 
called theoroi, which was an appellation reserved for th'ose who 
w<ye chosen to go and offer sacrifices to the gods of Delphosor 
Olympia, in the name of the cities. But even all these honours 
were not so strange and extravagant as the decree obtained 
by Demociides, who proposed, ** that m order to the moi^e ef- 
** fectual consecration of the bucklei^s that were to be dedicat 
" ed in the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, proper persons should 
*' be dispatched to Demetrius, the tutelar deity ; and that af- 
" ter they had offered sacrifices to him, they should enquire of 
'' tbis tutelar deity, •in what manner they ought to conduct 
*' themselves, so as to celebrate, with the greatest promptitude 
*< and the utmost devotion and magnificence, the dedication of 
<* those offerings, and that the people would comply with all 
*^ the directions of the oracle on that occasion." 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered, in re- 
spect to Demetrius Phalereus, was no less criminal and extrava- 
gant than the immoderate acknowledgment they had rendered 
to their new master. They had always considered the former as 
too much devoted to oligarchy, and were offended at his suffer- 
ing the Macedonian gamson to continue in their citadel, for tUc 
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space of ten years, . without making the least appllcatioB to 
Cassander for theb removal. In this he, however, had onlv 
pursued the Qonducltof Phocion, aad undoubtedly considered 
those troops as a necessary restraint on the turbulent disposi* 
tion of the Athenians. * They mi^ht possibly ima|;iiie like* 
wise, that by declaring against lum they. should ingratiate 
themselves more effectually with the conquejror. But what- 
ever their motives might be, they first condemned lum to suf^ 
fer death for contumacy ; and as they were incapable of exe- 
cuting their resentment'upon his person, because he b ad rcli re d 
fi'oni their city, they thi'ew down the numerous statues tliey 
had raised in honour of Demetrius Phalereus ; who, when h^ 
had received intelligence of their proceedings, " at least,** 
said he, " it will not be in tlieir power to destrov that vijlue 
" in me by which tliese statues were deserved. 

What estimation is to be made of those honours, wlilcli, at 
one time, are bestowed with so much profusion, and as sudden- 
ly revoked at another ; honours that have been denied to vir*^ 
tue, and prostituted to vicioui; princes, with a constant dispc- 
sitjon to divest tliem of those favours, upon the first i^nprcssions 
of discontent, and degrade them from their divinity with rs 
much precipitation as they conferred it upon tUem I Whut 
"weakness and stupidity do thoise discover, who are either 
touched with strong impressions of joy when they receive such 
honours^ or appear dejected when tliey happen to h s,e them ! 
- The Athenians still proceeded to greater extrer.iitie.s. De- 
metrius Phalereus was accused of having acted contrary to 
tlieir laws in many instances during his admiiiistriition, and 
they omitted no endeavours to render him odi uf. It was ne- 
cessary for them to have recourse to this injustice aiin calumny, 
^ as infamous as such expedients were in their own nature, to 
escape, if possible, the just reproach of having coiideniTied that 
merit and virtue which had been univcriiaily known aiid expe- 
rienced. The statues, while they subsisted, were soak ny pub- 
lic testimonials, continually declaring; in favour of the' hmc- 
cence of Demetrius, and against the injustice of the Athenians. 
Tlieir own evidence then turned agair.&t theni, and that they 
could mt invalidate. The reputation of Deniclrius was net ob- 
literated by the destruction of his statues j and therefcre it was 
absolutely necessary that he should appear cvirainul, that the 
Athenians might be able to represent themselves as inncceiit 
and just ;| and they imagined that a solemn and authentic con- 
demnatipn would supply tlie defect of proofs, and the regularity 

* Diog L;icrt. 
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of forms. They did not eren spar6 his friends : and all thos^ 
who.had m^mtained a strict intimacy ¥^ith him were ex- 
posed t6 msuHs. Menander, that celebrated poet,- from whom 
Terctice has ti^anscribcd the greatest p^rt ofhiii come^cs, 
Vas on* the point of being prosecuted, for notJther rea^cn than 
his having contracted a friendship with Deiftetrius. 

There 19 gortie^ reason to believe, that Demetrius-, after he 
had passed sdme time at Thebes,retired for refoge to Cassan* 
jdcr, who was sensible of his merit, and testified a particuiai* 
esteem for him, and that he continued under his hi^otection a^ 
long as that prince lived* But as he had reason, after the death 
pf Cassander, to be apprehensive of all things from the bru* 
tality of his son Antipater, wiio had caused his own mother to 
he dc»troyed,.he retired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had 
rendered hnnself iillustrious by his liberalities and regard to 
-men of letters, and whose court was then thfe asylum of all 
■pel-sons in distress. 

* His reception at that court was as favourable as possible'; 
'and tlie king, according to'^lian, gave him the cffice ©f sir- 
perinteridihg of the bbservancei^of the law* of the state* Hfe 
lield tl^e first rank among the fi4ends of tliat prince ; "lived in 
-affluence, and was in a <!ipndition to transmit presents to his 
^'icndsaf Athens. These were undoubtedly some of those real 
;;t fiends, of whom Demetrius himself declared, that they never 
•caihe to him in his prosperity till he first had sent for t&etn, 
1:^nt that they always visited him- iii his adversity without wait- 
ing- for any invitation » 

During his exile, he composed several treatises on govern- 
ment, the duties of ciyil life, and other subjects of the like na- 
ture. This employment was a kind of sustenance to his mindt> 
and cherished in it those sentiments of humanity, with which 
'it was so' largely replenished. How grateful a consolation and 
resource is this, either in solitude, pr a state of exile, to a man 
'solicitous of improving his'hours of leisure to the advantage of 
him^^df and the public ! 

The reader, when he considers the surprisin g number of sta- 
ilics erected in honour of one man, will undoubtedly bestow 
some reflections on the strange difference he discovers hetweeiL 
the glorious ages of Athens, and that we are now -describing. 



. ♦ ^liap 1, in.-.c- 17* Plut. in eniK p. 601. 

■\ Miilt* pracclara in illo caJamitoso exillo ?cnpsit, non ad usurf! ati- 
•|i>em siium, quo erat orbatus scd animlcwltus ille erat ci auasi quidam 
Immanitatis cibus. Cic. de Finib. jjon. et mal» 1. v. a. 54. 
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A yeiy jodicioiig katf or * has a Une ranaiic on this ocraikii« 
All the recompence, nys he, whkk the Athenianft formerly 
granted Mikiadefl for pMerm^ the ttate, wa« the pn% i)rr« 
of beiii|^ represented in a ptcturt as the principal figore, -^nA 
at the head of nine other generalft> animating the trmm for 
the battle ; but tfie same people, being afterwards snitmed 
•and eormpted bjr the flattery of thefr orators, decreed above 
300 sutoes to Dentetrhis Phalereos. Soch aprodit^litv of 
honours are no proofs of real merit, but the effects td %tT\ ilc 
adulation ; and Demetrins Fhalereus was calpablc to a mn* 
«iderable degree, in not opposing them to the iitmn< of his 
power, if he really was in a condition to prevent their taking 
place, t The conduct of Cato was much more prudent, when 
he declined several marks of distinction whkh the people 
were desiroas of granting him ; and when he was s%ked, one 
day, why no statues had been erected to him, when Rome 
was crowded with those of so many others, ^ I had mnch rm» 
** dier, •* said he, ** people shouhi inquire why I have none, 
than why I have any.** 

True honour and distinction, says Plutarrh, in the plare I 
last cited* consist in the sincere eftf era and affcctino of the 
people, touTided on real merit and cffVrtual services. These 
are sentiments which are so far from being extinguished by 
death, that they are perpetuated from age to age ; .whereas, 
a profdsion of honours through iiattcry, ort he ai^^^rehenVuma 
entertained of bad princes and t\- rants, arc never known tt> 
survive them, and frequently die away bef >re them. The same 
Demetrius Poliorcetcs, whom we have ktely seen ctm&ultcd 
and adorned like an oracle and a god, will soon have tlie mor* 
tification to beheld the Athenians shuttinj^' their gntes against 
'him, for no other reason than the change of his foitune. 

\ Dcmetrias, while he continued at Athens, e^>o«^d Eu- 
rydice, the widow of Ophelias. He had already had several 
wives, and, among the rest, Phil a, the daug!iter of Antipa- 
ter, whom his father compelled him to marry against his tn- 
cUnation, siting to him a verse out of Euripides, which he 
changed into a parody by the alteration of one word. •* Wher- 
" ever fortune is, a person ought to marry, even against his 
inclination ^.** As ancient as this maxim is, it has never 
grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, how contra« 
ry soever it be to the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was 
severely censured at Athens for infamous excesses. 

* Cor. Nep. in Miltiad. c. vi. f Plut. in przc reip.ger. p. 320. 
J Plut. in Dcmetr. p. 894. 

\ Ovu TO %ifi^»y sr«f« ^Cvn ya/xiTior. It was Axii/Wo 3 ir^D 
must Krve. 
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* In a ^ort time after this inarii^;e, lus iather ordered him 
to quit Greece^ and seot bim with a strong fleet, and a nume- 
rous army, to conquer the isle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before 
he undertook this expedition, he sent ambassadors to the Rho- 
dkns, to invite them to an alliance with him i^inst Ptolemy ; 
>nt this attempt proved ineffectual, and they constantly insisted 
'On the liberty of persevering in the neutrality they had em- 
braced. Demetrius, being sensible that the intelligence Ptole- 
-my maintained in Rhodes had defeated his design, advanced 
.tojCypms, where he made a descent, and marched to Salami- 
na, the capital of that island. Menelaus, the brother of Ptoiemy, 
who had shut himself up there with most of his troops, march- 
ed out to give Ikim battle, but was defeated, and compelled to 
-re-enter the place after.he had lost lOGOof hismen, who were 
slain upon the spot, and 3000 more who weretalf en prisoners. 
• Menelaus, not doubting but the prioce, elated with this sue* 
.cess, wouldundertake the siege of Salamina, made all the ne- 
,ces8ary pneparations, cm his part, for a vigorous defence; and 
while he was employing all his attention to that effect, he sent 
three couriers post to Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his 
defeat, and the siege with which he was Uireatened ; they^ 
were alM> to solicit biro to hasten the succours he demanded^ 
-and, if possible, to lead them in person. 

Demetnus, after he had obtained an exact account of tlie 
.situation of tjie place, as also of his forces, and those of the 
garrison, was sensible that he liad not a sufiicient number of 
battering rams, and other milttai7 macliincs, for its reduction ; 
and thei^fore sent to Syria for a great number of expert work- 
men, with an infinite quantity cf iron and wood, in order to 
make all the necessary prepanilions fer as&aulting £^ city of 
that importance ; and lie then built- the famous engine called 
hclepoiis, ot which 1 shall give an exact descripticn. 

When all the necessary dis|K}sitions were made, l)emetrius 
carried cm his approaches to the city, aaid began to batter the 
.walls with his engines ; and as they were judicionsly worked, 
. they had-all the efTect that could be expected* The besiegers, af« 
.ter various attacks, 0}>ened several large bi'eaches in tlie wall, 
by which means the besiej*ed were rendered incapable of sus^ 
taini n g theassiiult muc h longer ,uBle£s they cojult I rcs{ »1 vc on some 
."boidattempt, to prevent the attack which Demetriuu intended to 
.mal^c ^^ next day. During the niglit, which had suspended 

'' • DIod. 1. XX. p. 783—789. Plut in iXcmetr. p. 895. 896, Justin 
1. aiv. c, 2. ' ' . 
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the hostilities oh'both ^des, the inhabitants of Sahtmina yilcd a 
vast quantity of dry wood on their walls, with an intermixture 
of other combustible in^teiials, imd, about midnight, threw 
them all down at the foot of the helepolis, battering rams, and 
other en^inesj ^nd then kindled thera with long flaming poles. 
The fire immediately seized them u ith so much violence, that 
they were all in flames in a very short time. The enemy ran 
from all quarters to extinguish the fire ; but this cost them it 
considerable time to efFect,and most of the macliines were great- 
ly damaged. Demetrius, however, was not discouraged at this 
disaster. 

Ptolemy, uj^on the intelligence he received of his brother's iU 
success in the action against Demetrius, caused a powerful fleet 
to be fitted out with all expedition, and advanced, as soon as 
possible, to his assistance. The battle, for which both particf 
prepared, after some ineflectual overtures of accommodation, 
created great expectations of the event, not only in the general* 
who were then upon the spot, but in all the absent princes and 
commanders. The success appeared to be uncertain ; but it 
was very apparent, that it would eventually give one of the con^ 
tending parties an entire superiority over the rest. Ptolemyi 
who arrived with a fleet of 150 sail, had ordered Menelaus, who 
was then at Salamina, to come up with the 60 vessels under hit 
command, in order to charge the rear-guard of Demetrius, and 
throw them into disorder, amidst the first heat of the battle. 
But Demetrius had the precaution to leave 10 of his ships to op- 
pose those 60 of Menelaus ; for this small number was suffici* 
cnt to guard the entrance intolheport, which was very narrow, 
and prevent Menelaus from coming out. When this preliminaiy 
to the engagement was settled, Demettius drew out his land- 
forces, and extended them along the points of land which pro- 
jected into the sea, tliat he might be in a condition, in case any 
misfortune happened, to assist those who would be obliged to 
save themselves by swimming : after which he sailed into th^ 
open Sea, with 180 galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy 
with so much impetuosity, that he broke the lines of battle. 
Ptolemy jfinding his defeat inevitable,had immediately recourse 
to flight with eight galleys, which were all that escaped ; for 
of the ottier vesseh? which composed his fleet, some were either 
shattered or sunk in the battle, and all the others, to the num- 
ber of 70, were taken witV their whole complements., All the 
remains, therefore, of Ptolemy's train and baggage, with his do- 
mestics, friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money, and ma- 
chines of war, on board the store-ships that lay at anchor, were 
seizedby Demetrius, who caused th^m to be carried to his camp. 
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l|^QeUm& DO longer made any.^pposkipiv a^r this battle at 
iea, but su^-i-endered himself to Demetrius, with the city^ and 
^11 h\§ ships ^u^iapdrforces, ,which l^t cpi|siste(i df 1.200 horse, 
and 12,000 foot. ' ' ' ' 

Demetrius exalted the glory of this victo|*y by his humamty 
and genprous conduct after it. He, caused the siain to be. inter- 
red in a. magnificent manner, and generously restored Ubertjr 
^o Menelaus and X«cntiscus, one the brother, and the other tlib 
son of Ptolemy, who were foui^fi among the pfisoners : he also 
dismissed ,the m, with thei r friends and. domestics, and all their 
baggage, without any ransom' ; that he might once more re- 
turn the ciyilities h? had experienced from Ptolemy, on alike 
occasion, after thebiittje of Gaza, * Witli so rouch;ijnore g^ene* 
rosit}', disinterestedness^ and pofiVencirS, didenemies make war 
against each other in tliose days, ' than we now find between 
mends in tne ordinaiy commerce <rflife. He lii.ewise selected 
^t of the spoils, , 1,2 00 complete suits of ^r mour , . and gave then) 
JO the Atheuiai);3 \ . tjie rest of the prisoners, whose number 
jimounte4 tq Xr,OO0'men, without including the inarmes tutep 
^dththefiept, were, ijipoi'porated by him into his troops ; b/ 
which means, he greatljj remfoi'ced. his army. 
\ Aiiti^onus^ who continued in Syria, waited with theutracii 
jpxiety.^iicl^im^feice for a;^^^.Qpuntc>f. a battle, l^ the.event 
of which the fate of mniself and his son was to be decided. Wb^n 
tlie courier brought him mtelligei^ce,f.that Demetrius had ob* 
taihpd a complete victoiy, hisjoyrAse in proportion; and all 
the pciPpTe^ at'the same instant,, procjamed-.^itigonus.apd De- 
metrius kings. . Antigonus immedikkely, transmitted to his son 
tlie diadem whiphhadglitteredpn his own browsj and gave him 
die regal title in the letter,h^ wrote, to him.^. The Egyptians, 
when they, were informed of this proceeding, were also no less 
Industi'ious in proclaihing Ptolemy king, that they might not 
seem to be dejected at their defeat, or be thought to entertain 
th^ less esteem luid affection for their prince, Lysimachus and 
Seleucus soon followed their example, the one in Thrace, and the 
other in Babylon, iand the provinces of the east? ;, and assumed 
the title of king, in their several dominions, after they had for so 
many years usurped the supreme authority there, without pi'C- 
turning to .take tliis title upon them t^U that time, which was 
about 18 years aftfer the death of Alexander. Cassander alone, 
though he was treated as a king by the others, in their discourse 

.. • Tanto hone»tius tunc bcUa gerebantur, quam nunc amicitia colu* 
.tvrjjm<^« '.........'---. 
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and kttert to 1iim» coittbiued to write in his usual maniier au4 
without affixing ^ny addition to his namel 

Plutarch ob^rvesj' that this new title not oiily 6<5casidned 
these princes to augment their trwn andpompous appearanc^ 
fafut al^ caused them to assume airs of pbmp andloftmess, and 
inspired them with such haughty impressions as they had ne- 
ver msiaifcsted till then'; as if ttiia appellation had suddenly 
exalted them into a speeies of beings different from the rest of 
mankind. 

* Seleucus Had ^ally Increased liis poWer in the oriental 
provinces,' during the transactions we hare been describing; ; 
for, after he had killed Kicanor in a battle, whom Aiitlgdnus 
had sent against him, he not only established himself in the 
possession of Media^ Assyria, and Babyloii, but reduced Per- 
sia, Bactriatia, Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this side 
the Indus, which had formerly been conquered by Ale3<:ander, 

t Antigonus on his side, to Improve the vic^orj^ his son had 
obtained in Cyprus, assembled ari army of 100,000 men in 
Syria, with an intention to invade Egypt. He flattered him- 
self, that conquest would infallibly attend his arms, and that 
he should divest Ptolemy of that kingdom with as much ease 
as he had taken Cypinis from him. Whilst he was conducting 
this great army by land, Demetrius followed him with hi3 
fleet, which coasted along the shores to Gaza, where the fa- 
ther and son concerted the measures each of them were to pur- 
sue. The pilots advised them to wait till the setting of the 
pleiades, and defer their departure only for eight days, be- 
cause the sea was then very tempestuous: but the impatience 
of Antigonus to surprise Ptolemy, before his preparations were 
completed, caused him to disregard that salutaiy advice. 
Demetrius was ordered to make a descent in one of the 
mouths of the' Nile, whilst Antigonus was to endeavour to open 
a passage by land, into the heart of the country ; but neither 
the one nor^the other succeeded in his expedition. The fleet 
of Demetrius sustained great damage by violent storms ; * and 
Ptolemy had taken such effectual precautions to secure the 
raouths of the Nile, as rendered it impracticable to Demetrius 
to land his troops. Antigonus on the other hand^ having em 
ployed all his efforts to ctx^ss the deserts which lie between 
Palestine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties still to sm*- 

* A. M. 3699. Ant. J. C. 305. Appian. in.Syr.p. 122, 123, Jus- 
tin. 1. XV. c. 4. - 

t Died. I XX. p- 304—306. Plut. in Denietr. p. 8^6. 897. 
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mount, and found it iin|>os«ible to pass the first arm of the 
Kile in his niarchy such judicious orders had been given by 
Ptcdemy^ and so advanta{|;eouftly were his troops posted at aU 
the passes and avenues ; , but, what was still more af&ictive to 
Antigonus than all the rest) his soldiers daily deserted from 
him m great numbers. ' 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the river 
where the enemies resorted for water, and caused ikto be pro* 
claimed on his part, from those veesels, that every deserter 
from their troops shoiild-reeeive from him two mitiae, and every 
officer a talent So considerable a recompense soon allured 
^at numbers to receive it» especially tl^e troops in the pay of 
Antigonu^ ; nor were they prevailed upon by money alone, as 
their inclinations to serve Ptolemy were much stronger tfiaa 
their motives to continue under Antigonus, whom they consi- 
dered as an old man difficult to be pleased, imperious,, morose, 
and severe ; whereas Ptolemy rendered himself amiable, by 
his gentle disposition and engaging behaviour to all who ap- 
proached him. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect oii the frontiers 
of Egypt, and even till his provisions began to fail him, be- 
came sensible of his inability to enter into Egypt ; that his 
army decireased every day by sickness and desertion ; and 
that it was impossible for him to subsist his remaining troops 
any longer in that comitiy ; was obliged to return into Syria, 
in a very shameful manner, after having lost in this unfortu- 
nate expedition, a great number of his land forces, and abun- 
dance of his ships. 

Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, in gratitude 
for tlie protection they had granted him, sent to acquaint Lysi- 
ftiachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, with the happy^ event of 
that campaign, and to renew the alliance betwen tJiein, against 
the common enemy. This was the last attack he had to sustain 
for the crown of Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it 
upon his head, hi consequence of the prudent meauves he pur- 
sued. Ptolemy, the astnxiomer, therefore fixed the com- 
mencement of his reign at this period, and afterwards points 
out the several years of its duriiticn, in his chronological canon. 
He begins the epoch on the seventh of November, and 19 
years after the death of Alexander the Great. 
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SECTION VIIL 

BEMETRiyS B£SX£G£S HKOBES. — PllOTOGENES SPARED 
9UIIXNG THE SIEGE. 

Ak TIG ONUS* was almost 80 years of ag;e' at' that time, and 
as he had then contracted a gross habit of body 9 and consequent- 
ly was but little qualified for the activity of a military life, he 
made use of his son*s services, who l^ the experience he had 
already acquired, and the success which attended him, trans- 
acted the most important affairs with great ability. The father, 
for this reason, was^not (tended at his expensive luxury and in- 
temperance ; for Demetrius, during peace, abandoned himself 
to the greatest excesses of all kinds, without the least i*egard to 
decorum. In times of war, indeed, he acted u very different 
part ; he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, labo- 
rious, and invincible to fatigues. Whether he gave into plea- 
sure, or applied to serious affairs, he entirely devoted himself 
to the one or the other ; and for the time he engaged in either, 
was incapable of moderation. He had an inventive genius ; and 
it may be justly said, that curiosity, and a fine turn of mind for 
the sciences, were inseparable from hint He never employed 
his natural industry in frivolous and insignificant amusements^ 
like many other kines, some of whom, s^ Plutarch observei^^ 
valued themselves for their expertness in playing on instru- 
ments, others in painting, and some in their iVexterity in the 
turner's art, with an hundred other qualities of private men, 
but not one of a prince. His application to the mechanic art^ 
had something great and tnily royal in it ; his galleys, with 
five benches of oars, were the admiration of his enemies, who 
beheld them sailing along the coasts; and his engmes, called 
helepoles, were a surprising spectacle to those whom he be- 
sieged- They were exceedingly useful to him in the war wiUi 
Rhodes-, with the conduct of which his father had charged him 
at the time we are now speaking of. 

Among the island* called Sporades, Rhodes held the first 
rank, as well for the fertility of its sell, jis the safety of its ports 
and roads, which, on that account, were resorted to by great 
numbers of trading ships from all parts. It then formed a small 
but very powerful state, whose friendship was courted by all 
princes, and who was studious, on its own part, to oblige them 
by observing an exact neutrality, and carefully declining any 

* A. M. '3700. Ant. J. C. 304. Diod. 1. xx. p. 809—815. et BIT, 
ms. Plut. ill Demetr. p. 897, «S8. 
Vol. VI. F 
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declaration in favour of one a^inst another, in the wars that 
arose in those times. As the inhabitants were limited to a little 
island, all their power flowed from their riches, andtiieir riches 
from Uieir commerce, whidi it was their capital interest to 
preserve as free as possible with the Mediterranean states, 
which ail contributed to their prosperity. The Rhodians, by- 
persisting in so prudent a conduct, had rendered their city very 
flourishing ; and as they enjoyed continual peace, they became 
extremely opulent. Notwithstanding the seeming neutrality 
they maintained, their inclination, as well as interest, secretly 
itttached them to Ptolemy, because the principal and jnost ad- 
vantageous branches of their commerce flowed from Egypt. 
When Antigonus, therefore, demanded succours of them in his 
war with Cyprus, they entreated him not to compel them toUe- 
clare against Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally ; but this 
•answer, as prudent and well concerted as it really was, drevr 
upon them the displeasure of Antigonus, which he expressed 
in the severest menaces ; and when he returned from his expe- 
dition to Egypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and 
army, to chastise their insolent temerity, as he termed it, and 
likewise to reduce them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foi'csaw the impending storm, had sent 
to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, to 
^mplote their assistance, and caused it to be represented to the 
•latter, tliat their attachment to his interest had drawn upon 
them the danger to which they wei-e then exposed. 

The preparations on each side were immense. Demetrius 
arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for he had 
200 ships of war of different dimensions, and more than 170 
transports, which can-ied about 40,000 men, without including 
the cavarry,andthe succours he received from pirates. He had 
likewise near 1000 small vessels laden with provisions, and all 
other necessary accommodations for an army. The expectation 
of the vast booty to be acquired by the captute of so rich a city 
as'Rhodes, had allured great numbers of soldiers to join Deme- 
trius in this expedition. This prince who had the most fertile 
and inventive genius that ever was, for attacking places, and 
forming machines of war, had brought with him an infinite 
number of the latter. He was sensible that he had to deal vwth 
a brave people, and very able commanders, who had acquired 
great experience in maritime affairs ; and that the besieged 
had an hundred military machines almost as formidable as his 
own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island landed in order to 
take § view of the most commodious situation for assaulting tlie 
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place. He likewise sent out parties to lay the country waste 
on all sides, and^ at th< same time, caused another body of his 
troops to cut down the trees, and demolish the houses in the 
parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then emi)loyed them as materi- 
als to fortify his camp with a triple pallisadc. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. All persons of merit and reputation for military afTiirs, 
in the countries in alliance with the Rhcdians, tlirew theii:- 
selves into the city, as much for the honour of serving a re- 
public, equally celebrated for its gvaiitmle Ind the couiagc of 
Its citizens, as to manifest tVieir own fortitude and abilities in 
the defence of that place, against one of the greatest captaiiis, 
and tlie most expert hi the conduct of sieges, that antiquil) c\ 1 1* 
produced. 

They began with dismissing from the city all such pei'sons as 
were useless; and tlie number of those who were capable of 
bearing ainns amounted to 6000 citizens, and 1000 strangcn^ 
Liberty, and the right of denisons, were promised to such slaves 
as should distinguish themselves by their bravery, and the pub- 
lic engaged to the masters the full price of each of them. It 
was likewise publicly declared, thatthe citizens should bestow 
an honourable interment on those who should lose their lives in 
ally engagement, and would rJso provide for the subsistence of 
tlieir parents, wives, and children, and portion the daughters 
in marriage ; and that when the stais should be of age capablt; 
of bearing arms, they should be presented with a complete suit 
of armour, on tiie public theatre, at the great solemnity of the 
Bacchanalians. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of men. 
The rich came in crowds with money to defray the expcnce of 
the siege, and the soldiers' pay. The woi»kmen redoubled their 
industry in making arms, that were excellent, as well for tlie 
promptitude of execution, as the beauty of the work. Sonic 
were employed in making catapultas and balistas ; others foini- 
ed different machines equally necessary ; a third class repaii ed 
the breaches of the walls ; while several otliers supplied them 
with stone. ' In a word, every thing was in motion thi^ougJiout. 
the city ; each striving with emulation to distingui^^l himself 
on that. occasion ; so that a zeal so ardent aiid uni versa} wivs 
never known before. / , 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against a small 
fleet of suttlers and merchants, who supplied the enemy, wiili 
provisions; they sunk a great number of their vessels, bUincd 
several, and carried intoUie city*such of the prisoners who were , 
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in a condition topay their ransom. The Rhodians gained a con- 
siderable sum of money by this expedition ; for it was mutual- 
ly agreed, that 1000 drachms, about 251. should be paid 
for every person that was a freeman, and half the sum for a 
slave. 

The siege of Rhodes has been represented as the masterpiece 
of Demetrius, and the greatest instance of the fertility of his 
genius in resources and inyentions. He began the attack from 
the sea, in order tp make himself master of the port, and the 
towers which defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two tortoises 
to be erected on two flat prahms or barks joined together, to 
facMitate his approach to the places ho intended to batter. One 
of tliese was stronger and more solid than the other, in order 
to cover the men from those enormous masses which the besieg- 
ed discharged from the towers and walls, with the catapultas 
planted up n them ; the other was of a lighter structure, and 
designed to shelter the soldiers from flights of darts and arrows. 
Two towers of four stories were erected at the same time, which 
exceeded in height the towers that defended the entrance into 
the port, and which were intended to be used in battering the 
latter with volleys of stones and darts. Each of these Xowers 
were placed upon two ships strongly bound together. 

Demetrius, beside these tortoises and towers, caused a kind 
of floating barricade to be erected on a long beam of timber, 
four feet thick, through which stakes armed at the end with* ' 
large points of iron were driven. These strikes were disposed 
horizontally, with their spikes projecting forward, in order to 
prevent the vessels of the port from shattering the work with 
their beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest vessels, on the 
side of which he erected a rampart of planks with little win- 
dows, easy to be opened. He there placed the best Ci^etan 
archers and slingers in all his army, and furnished them with 
an infinite number of bows, small balistas, or' cross-bows, and 
catapultas, with other engines for shooting ; in order to gall 
the workmen of the city employed.in raising and repairing the 
walls of the port. 

The Rhodlansseeing the besiegers turn alltheir eflbrtsagainst 
that quarter, were no less industrious to defend it ; in order'to 
accomplish that design, they raised two macjiines upon an ad- 
joining eminence, and formed tiirce others, which they placed 
on larj^e ships of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. A 
body of archersand slingers were likewise posted on each of thxise 
situations, with aprodigicais quantity of stones, darts^ and ax« 
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rows of all kinds. The same orders were also given with re- 
spect to the sliips of burden in the great port 

When Demetrius advanced witli his ships and all their ar- 
mament, to begin the attatk on the ports, such a violent tem- 
pest arose as rendered it imposdble for him to accomplish any 
of his operations that day ; but the sea growing calm about ni^ht, 
he took the advantage of the darkness, and advanced, with- 
out being perceived by the enemy, to the grand port, where 
he made himself master of a neighbouring eminence, about 500 
paces from the wall, where he posted 400 soldiers, who forti- 
fied themselves immediately with good pallisadoes. 

The next moming,Demetrius caused his batteries to advance 
with the sound of trumpets, and the ^outsof his whole army ; 
and they at first produced all the effect he proposed from thcra. 
A great number of the besieged were slain in this attack, and 
several broaches were opened in the m<^ which covered the 
port : But they were not very advantageous to the besiegers, 
who were always repulsed by the Rhodians \ and the loss being 
almost equal on both sides, Demetrius was obliged to retire 
from the port with his ships and machines, to be out of the 
reach of the enemy's arrows. 

The besieged, who had been instructed at their own expence 
in what manner the night was cajpable of bemg improved, caus- 
ed several fire ships to sail out of the port, during the darkness, 
in order to bum the tortoises and wooden towers which the ene- 
my had erected ; but as theyliad the misfortune to be incapa- 
ble of forcing the floating barricado, they were obliged to re- 
turn into the port The Rhodians lost some of their fire-ships 
in this expedition, but the mariners saved themselves by swim- 
ming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to be made 
against the port, and the walls of the place, with the somtl of 
trumpets, and the shouts of his whole army, thinking by those 
means to spread terror among the besieged : but they were so 
far from being intimidated, Uiat they sustained the attack with 
incredible vigour, and discovered the same intrepidity for the 
space of eight days that it continued ; and actions of astonishing 
bravery were performed on both sides during that period. 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which his 
troops Taad seized, gave orders for erecting upon it a battery 
of several engines, which discharged great stones of 150 lb. iit 
weight, against the walls and towers, the latter of which tot-, 
tcred with the repeated shocks, and several breaches were* 
^wn made in the walls. The besiegers then made a furious' 
advance to seize jhe moles which defended the entrai^ce icte 
P 2 
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the {)ort ; but as this post was of the last importance to the 
Rhodians, they spared no pains to repulse the besiegers, who 
had already made a considerable progress. This they at last 
effected, by a shower of stones and arrows, which they dis- 
charged upon tlieir enemies with so much rapidity, and for 
such a length of time, that they were obliged to retire in con- 
fusion, after losing a great number of their men. 

The ardour of tSe besiegers was not diminished by this re- 
pulse, and they rather appeared more animated than ever 
against the Rhodians. They began the scalade by sea and land, 
at the same time, and employed the besieged so effectually,^ 
that they scarce knew whither to run for the defence of the 
place. The attack was carried on with the utmost fury on all 
sides, and the besieged defended themselves with the greatest 
intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown from the ladders to 
the earth, and misera'-ly bruised ; several, even of the princi- 
pal officers, got to the top of the wall, where they were covered^ 
with wounds and taken prisoners by the enemy ; so that Deme- 
trius, notwithstanding all his valour, thought it necessary to re- 
treat, in order to repair his engines, which were almost entire- 
ly destroyed by so many attacks, as well as the vessels that 
carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate care 
was taken to bury the dead ^ the beaks also of the ships, with 
the other spoils that had been taken fVom the enemy, were carri- 
ed to the temple,, and the workmen were indefatigable in re- 
pairing the breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed seven days in refitting his ships, 
and repairing his engines, set sail again, with a fleet a$ formi- 
dable as the former, and steered, with a fair wind, directly for 
the port, which employed his attention most as he conceived it 
imp^cticable to reduce the place till he had first made himself^ 
master of that. Upon his arrival, he caused a vast quantity of* 
lighted torches, naming straw, and arrows to be discharged^ 
in order to set fire to the vessels that were riding there, while 
liis engines battered the mol^ 'without intermission. The be-, 
sieged, who expected attacks OTthis nature, exerted themselves 
with so much vigour, and activity, that they soon extinguish* 
ed the flames, which had seized the vessels of the port, 

At the 6ame time they caused three of tlieir largest ships to sail 
out of the port, under the command of Exacestes, one of their 
bravest officers, ^^ith orders to attack the enemy, and use allpos- 
mblc meatis to join the vessels that caiTied the tortoises and woodr 
en towers, and to charg;e them in such a manner with the ^aks^ 
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of theirs, as might either sink them, or reader thtm eatiiefy 
useless. These orders were executed with a surprising expe* 
dition and address ; and the three galleys, after they had shat- 
tered and broke through the floating barricado already men- 
tioned, drove their beaks with so much violence into the sides 
of the enemy's barks on which the machines were erected^ tliat 
the water was immediately seen to flow into them thtx)ugh se- 
veral openings. Two of them were alreadv sunk, but the third 
was towed along by the galleys, and joined the main fleet; and 
as dangerous as it was to attack them in that situation, the Rho* 
diana, through a blind and precipitate ardour, had the courage 
to attempt it. But as the inequality was too gi^at to admit themr 
to come off with success, Exacestes, with the officer who com* 
manded under him, and some others, after having fooght with 
all the bravery imaginable, were taken with the galley^ ^ia 
which they^ were ; the other two regained the port, after aus- 
taiHiii^ many dangers, and most of the men also arrived there 
by swimming. 

As unfortunate as this last attack had proved to DemetriuS| 
he was determined to undertake another himself : and, in order, 
to succeed in that design, he ordered a machine of a new in- 
vention to be built, of thrice the height and breadth of those 
he had lately lost When this was completed, he caused it to. 
be placed near the port, which he was resolved to force ; but 
at.the instant they were preparing to work it, a dreadful tem- 
pest arose at sea, and sunk it to the bottom with the vessels on 
which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were attentive to improve all favourable 
conjunctures, employed the time afibrded them by the continu- 
ance of the tempest, in regaining the eminence near the port, 
.which the enemy had carried in the first assault, and where 
they afterwards fortified themselves. The Rhodians attacked 
it, and were repulsed several times : but tlie forces of Deme- 
trius, who defended it, perceiving fresh troops continually 
pouring upon them, and that it was in vain for them to expect 
any relief were obliged, at last, to surrender themselves pri- 
soners, to the number of 400 men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the arrival 
of 500 men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, to the assistance of 
ttie Rhodians, and also of 500 more whom Ptolemy sent from 
Egypt, mo«t of them being Rhodians, who had hsted them- 
selves among the troops of tliat prince. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batteries 
at the port rendered ineffectual, resolved to employ them by 
land, in order to carry the place by assault, or rednee it totM* 
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necessi^ of capitulating. He therefore prepared materials of 
every kind, and foi*med them into a machine called helepolis,' 
and which was larger than any that had ever been invented 
before. The basis on which it stood was square, and each of 
its sides had an extent of 75 feet The machine itself was an 
assemblage of large square beams, rivetted together with iron, 
and the whole mass rested upon eight wheels that were made 
proportionable to the superstructure. TTie jaunts of these 
wheels were three feet thick, and strengthened with large iron 
plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of thehelepo- 
lis, care had been taken to place casters* under it, whose volu- 
bility rendered the machine moveable any way. 

From each of the four angles, a large column of wood was car- 
ried up to the height of about 150 feet, and mutually inclinin|^ 
to each other. The machine was composed of nine storey A, whose 
dimensions gradually lessened in the ascent. The first storey- 
was supported bv 43 beams, and the last by no more than nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to 
prevent its being damaged by tlie tires that were launched 
from the city. 

In the front of eaich storey were little windows, whose form 
anddimendons corresponded with the nature of tlie arrows that 
were to be shot from l5ie machine. Over each window was a 
kind of curtain made with leather, stuffed with wool : this 
was^let down by a machine for that purpose, and the intention 
of it was to break the force of whatever shcmld be discharged 
by the enemy against it. 

Each storey had two large stair cases, one for the ascent of 
Ae men, and the other for their descent, 

This machine was moved forwards by 3000 of the strongest 
and most vigorous men in the whole army, but the art with 
which it was built greatly facilitated the motion. 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great qjimber 
of other machines, of different magnitudes, and for various uses; 
he also employed his seamen inleyeUing the ground over which 

• Mons. Rollin informs ns in a note, that he was obliged to retain 
the Greek term (antistrepta) for want of a proper French word lo 
render it by; but as the English language is not so defective in that 
particular, the translator has expressed the Greek by the word easier, 
which» as well as the original word, signifies a whcel'placed under a 
piece of work, in stich-a manner as to render it convertible on alt sides, 
like those little wheels affixed under -the feet of beds, by which they 
»ovewith-e*S€ toany partof aroora. .;' ^ »- 
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the machines were to move, which was 100 fiithonw. The 
number of artizans and others, employed on these works^ 
amounted to near 30,000 men, by which means they were fi- 
nished with incredible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent durine these formidable 
preparations, but employed their time in raising a counter-wall 
on the tract of ground where Demetrius intended to batter the 
walls of the city witli the helepolis ; and, in order to accom- 
plish this work, they demolished the wall which sarroimded 
the theatre, as also several neighbouring houses, and even 
some temples, having solemnly promised the gods to build 
more magnificent structures for the celebration of their wor- 
ship, affcer the siege should be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the sea> they 
sent out nine of their best ships of war, divided into three 
squadrons, the command of which they gave to three of their 
bravest sea-officers, who returned with a very rich booty, some 
galleys, and several smaller vessels, which they had taken, as 
also a great number of prisoners. They had likewise seized a 
galley richly laden,and in which were large quantities of tapes- 
try, with other furniture, and a variety of rich robes, intended 
by Phila as a present to her husband Demetrius, and accom- 
panied with letters which she herself had written to him. The 
Rhodians sent the whole, and even the letters to Ptolemy, 
which exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. In this proceed- 
ing, says Phitarch, they did not imitate the polite conduct of 
the Athenians, who having once seised some of the couriers of 
Philip, with whom they were then at war, opened all the 
packets but those of Olympics, which they sent to Philip seal- 
ed as they were. There are some rules of decency and ho- 
nour which ought to be inviolably observed even with enemies. 

While the ships of Ihe republic were employed in taking the 
prizes already mentioned, a great commotion happened at 
Rhodes, with respect to the statues of Antigonus and Demetri- 
us, which had been erected in honour to them, and till then 
were held in the utmost veneration. Some of the principal ci- 
tizens were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an order to de- 
stroy the statues of those princes who then harassed them with 
such a cruel war ; but the people, who were more discreet and 
moderate on this occasion than their chiefs, would not suffer 
that proposal to be executed. So wise and equitable a conduct, 
exclusively of all events, did the Rhodians no small honour ; 
but should their city have been taken, it could not have fail^- 
to inspire the conqueror with impressions in their faYQUr. 
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DcmetriurhaviAg tried several nuBes without success, from 
their being all discovered, and rendered ineffectual by the vi- 
gilant conduct and activity oi^ the besieged, gave orders, and 
made the necessary dispositions for a general assault : in order 
to which the helepolis was moved to a situation from whence 
the city might be battered with the best effect. Each storey of 
this formidable engine was furnished with catapultas and bails- 
taspraporticmed in their size to the dimensions of the place. It 
was likewise supported and fortified on two of its sides, by- 
four small machmes called tortoises, each of which had a co- 
vered gallery, to secure those who should either enter the hele- 
(jolls, or issue out of it, to execute different orders. On each 
side was a battering-ram of a prodigious size, consisting of a 
piece of timber 30 fathoms in length, armed with froa termi- 
nating in a point, and as strong as the beak of a galley. These 
engines were mounted on wheels, and were made to batter the 
wsdls during the attack with. incredible force, by aear 1000 men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the trtwn- 
peta to soundt ^i^ ^^^ general assault to be given on allsides, 
both by sea and land. In the heat of the attack, and when, the 
walls were already shaken by the battering-rams, ambasssadors 
arrived from the Cnidians, and earnestly solicited Demetrius 
to suspend the assault, giving him hopes, at the same time, that, 
.they shocdd prevail upon the besieged to submit to an honour* 
able capitulation. A suspension of arms was accordingly grant- 
ed ; but the Rhodiaas refusing to capitulate on the conditions: 
proposed to-thera, the attack was renewed with so rauchfiu*y,, 
and all the machines co-operated so eflBectuaUy, that a larger 
tower built with square stones, and the wall that flanked it,, 
were battered down. The besieged fought like lions in the 
breach, and repulsed their enemies. 

In this conjuncture the vessels which Ptolemy had freighted * 
witk 300,000 measures of com, and different kinds of pulse for 
the Rhodians, arrived very seasonably in the port, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the enemy's ships^ which cruised in 
the neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days after this, 
relief^ two other small fleets sailed into the port ; one was sent 
h^f Cassander, with 100,000 bushels of barley ; the other came 
from Lysimachus,.with 400,000 bushels of corn, and as much 
barley. This seasonable and abundant supply, which was re- - 
ceived when the city began to be in want of provisions, in- 
spired, the besieged with new courage, and. they resolyednot 
to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they weue animated in this manner, they attempted ta 
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fire liie enesay 's machines^ and with this view orderod a bodf 
(^ soldiers to march out of the city that following midnight 
with torches and all kinds of kindled wood. These troops ad- 
vanced to the batteties, and set them on fire, voA at the sam* 
time innumerable arrows were shot from the wall, to support 
the detachment against those who should endeavour to extin* 
f^ish the flames. The besiegers lost great numbers of their 
men on this occasion, because they were incapable, mmidst the 
obscurity of the ni^t, either to see or avoid the volleys of ar- 
rows discharged upon them. Several plates of inm happemng 
to fall h'om the helepolis during the conflagration, the ftho- 
dlans advanced with in^;>etuosity, in order to set it on ^re ; but 
as the troops within that moving tower quencK^d it with water 
as fast as the flames were kindled, they could not effisct their 
design. However, Demetrius was apprehensive that all hit 
machines would be consumed ; to prevent which, he caused 
them to be removed with all possible expedition. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of mathines 
the besieged had employed in casting arrows, caused all dioee 
which had been shot from the place in the attack that night, to 
be gathered up ; and when these were counted, and a proper 
computation made, he became sensible that the inhabitants 
must have more than 900 engines of diflbrent dimtensions for 
discharging fii*es, and about 1500 for arrows. The prince waa 
struck with consternation at this number, as he did not think 
the city could have made such formidable preparations. He 
caused his dead to be interred, gave directions for curing those 
who were wounded, and was as expeditious as possible in re- 
pairing the machines which had been dismounted and render- 
ed useless. 

The besieged, in order to improve the relaxaticm they en- 
joyed by the removal of the machines, were industrious to for- 
tify themselves against the new assault, for which the enemy 
were then preparing. To this purpose they began with open- 
ing a large and deep ditch behind the breach, to obstruct the 
passage of the enemy int(vthe city ; after which thejj raised a 
substantial wall, in the form of a crescent along the ditch ; and 
which would cost the enemy a new attack. 

A» their attention was devoted, at the same time, to every 
other emergency, they detached a squadron of die nimblest 
ships in their port, which took a great number of vessels laden 
with provisions and ammunition for Demetrius,' and brought 
them into the port. These were soon fcjlowed by a numerous 
fleet of small vessels freigl^d with com, and other necessaries 
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tent^them by Ptolemy, with 1500 men commaDded by An^- 
l^qnws of Macedonia. 

. Demetrihs, having reinstated his machines, caused them all 
to advance near the city» when a second embassy arrived at 
the camp from the Athenians, and scvne otlier states of Greece, 
€ni the same subject as the former, but with as little success. 
The king:, whose imagination was fruitful of expedients for 
succeeding in his projects detachod 1500 of his troops,^ under 
the command of Alcimus and Maacius, with orders to enter 
the breach at midnight, and force the intrenchmeuts behind it. 
They were then to possess themselves of the parts adjacent to 
the theatre, where tliey would be in a condition to maintain 
their ground, if they could but once make Uiemselves masters 
of if. In order to facilitate the executi<m of so important amd 
dangerous an expedition, and amuse the enemy with false at- 
tacks, he at the same time caused the signal to be sounded by 
all the trumpets, and the city to be attacked on all sides, botli 
by sea and land, that the besieged finding sufficient employ- 
ment in all parts, the 1500 men might have an opportunity of 
forcing the mtrenchments which covered tlie breach, and af- 
terwards of seizing all the advantageous posts about the thea- 
tre. This feint had all the success the prince expected from 
it. The troops having shouted from all quarters, as if they 
were advancing to a general assault, the detachment com^ 
manded by Alcimus entered the breach, and made such a vi- 
gorous attack upon those who defended the ditch, and the cre- 
scent which covered it, tliat after they had killed a great num- 
ber of tiie enemy, and put the rest into confusion, they seized 
the posts adjoining to the theatre, where they maintained 
themselves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the chie& who 
commanded there, dispatched orders to their officers and sol- 
diers not to quit their posts, nor make the least movement 
whatever. After which they placed themselves at the hei^ 
of a chosen body of their own troops, and of those who were 
newly arrived fi-om Egypt, and with them poured upon the 
detachment which had advanced as far as the theatre : but 
the obscurity of the night rendered it impracticable to dislodge 
them from the posts they had seized, and the day no sooner 
appeared, than an universal cry of the besiegers was heard 
from all quarters, by which they endeavoured to animate those 
who had entered the place, and inspire them with a i*esolution 
to maintain their ground, where they might soon expect suc- 
cours. This temble cry drew floods of tears and dismal groans 
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^m the popul^qCy woihen and children, who continued in the 
City, and tiben concluded themselves ineyitably lost. The battle, 
however, continuedwith great vigour at the theatre, and the 
Macedoniatis defended their posts with an intrepidity that asto- 
nished their- enemies, till at last the Rhodians prevailing by 
thdr numbers, and perpetual supplies of fresh troops, the de* 
tachment, after' having, seen Aicimus and Mancius slain o» 
the spot, were obliged to submit to superior force, and aban- 
don a post it was nb longer possible to maintain. Great ntim* 
bers of them fell on the s^pot, and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented than abated 
by this check, and he was making thie necessary dispositions for 
a hew assault, when he received Tetters from his father Antigo- 
nus, by which he was directed to take all possible measures for 
the conclusion of a peace with the Rhodians, He then wanted 
some plausible pretext for discontinuing the siege, and chance 
supplied him with it. At that very instant deputies from iEtolia 
arrived at his damp, to solicit him anew to grant a peace to the 
Rhodians, to which they found him not so averse as before. 

*If whatVegetius relates of the helepolls be true (and indeed. 
Vitruvius seemsto, confirm it, with a small variation of circum* 
stances), it might possibly be another motive that contributed 
not a little to dispose Demetrius to a peace. That prince was 
preparing' to advance his helepolis against that city, when a 
Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render it entirely 
useless ; he opened a mine under tlie walls of the city, and con- 
tinued it to the way over which the tower was to pass the ensu- 
ing day iii order to approach the walls. The besiegers not sus- 
pecting any stratagem of that nature, moved on the tower to 
the place undermined ; which being incapable of supporting 
so enormous a load, sunk in under the machine, which buried 
itself so deep in the earth, that it was impossible to draw it out 
again. This was one inconvenience to which these formidable 
engines were obnoxious ; and the two authors whom 1 have citedv 
declare that this accident determined Demetrius to raise the 
siege, and it is, at least very probable that it contributed not a 
little to his taking that resolution. 

The Rhodians, on their part^ were as desirous of an accom- 
modation as himself, provided it could be effected upon reason- 
able terms. Ptolemy, in promising them fresh succours, much 
naore considerable than the former, had earaestly exhorted 
them not to lose so favourable an occasion, if it should offer itself 

* V^efe.deRcMilU.c.4, 
Vol. VI. G 
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Besides which, tliejr were^seiunble of the extre^ie necessi^ t}i^^ 
weit^ under of puttmg an end to the siege, which c6uM not bui . 
prove fatal to them at last This consideration induced ih«m 
to listen ^ith pleasure to the proposals paade them, and the;, 
treaty was concluded soon after upon the following terms; The : 
republic of Rhodes, and all its citizens, should retam the enm*i 
ment of their rights, privileges, and liber^, without being sub- 
jected to an^ power whatsoever. The aUiance th^ had al* 
wavs had with Antigonus was to he confirmed and renewed^ 
with an obligation to take up arms for him in all future warsy 
provided it was not against Ptolemy. The city was also to (|e- 
liver 100 hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius, for theefiRsctual 
performance of the articles stipulated between tlienu When 
these hostages were given, the army decamped from before 
Khodes, after having besieged it a year. 

* Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rhodiansy 
was desirous, before his departure, to give them a proof of that 
cUsposition ; and accordingly presented them with all the ma- 
chines of war he had employed in that siege. These they after* 
wards sold for 300 talents, about 300,000 crowns, which they 
employed, with an additional sum of their own, in making the 
famous colossus, which was reputed one of the seven wonders 
of the world. It was a statue of the sun, of so stupendous a 
size, that ships in full sail passed between its legs ; the height 
of it was 70 cubits, or 150 feet, and few men could clasp its 
thumb with their arms. It was the work of Chares of Lindus^ 
and employed him for the space of 12 years. Sixty-dx years 
after its erection, it was thrown down by an earthquake ; of 
which we shall speak in the sequel of this history. ' 
' The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy for the 
assistance he had given them in so dangerous a conjecture, con- 
secrated a grove to that prince, after they had consulted the 
oracle of Jupiter- Amraon, to give the action an air of solemnity; 
and to honour him the more, erected a magnificent work withia 
it. They built a sumptuous portico, and continued it along each 
sidb of the square, which encompassed it, containing a space of 
400 fathoms. This portico was called the Ptolem^on ; and, 
iMit of fl^ittery, as customary in those days as impious in itself, 
divine honours were rendered to him m that place : and, ia 
order to perpetuate their deliverer in this war by another me- 
thod, they gave him the appellatiQU 9^ Sotfer,wliich. signifies a^ 
saviour, and is used by the historians to distinguish himfroo^ 
» 

•piw. r.xwit».c.jr. ' ' 
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the other Ptolemies who were bb successors. o«i the throne ^f 
Eevpt. 

T was unwilHng to interrupt the series of events that occur* 
red at this siege, and therefore reserved for this place one that 
greatly redounds to the honour of Demetrius. It relates to his 
taste for the arts, and tlie esteem he entertained for those who 
weredistinfeuidiedbv peculiar merit in them ; a circumstance 
not a little for the gfory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated paint- 
er, named Protogches, who was a native of Caunus, a city of 
Caria, which was then subject to the Rhodians. The apartment 
where he painted was in the suburbs, without the cii/, when 
Demetrius fii-st besieged it ; but neither the presence cf the 
enemy^ who then sun*ounded him, nor the noi&e cf arms that 
perpettially rung in his ears, could induce him to quit bis habi- 
taticHti, or discontinue his work. The king was surprised at hit 
conduct; knd as he one day asked him his reasons for such a 

' proceeding, " it is" replied he, '* because I am sensible you 

' ^^ have^ declared war against the Rhodians, and not against the 
** sciences." Nor was he deceived in that opinion, for Deme* 
trius Actually showed himself their protector. He planted a 
guard round %isl!M'se, that the artist might enjoy tranquillity, 
or, at least, be secure from danger amidst the tumult and ra- 

■ vages of war. He frequently went to see him work, and ne- 
A'er sufficiently admired the "application of that master to lus 
art, and his surprising excellency in It. 

The masterpiece of this painter was the Jaly sus, an historical 
picture of a person of that name, wliom the Rl\fKlians acknow- 
ledged as their founder, though only a * fabulous hero. Pro- 
togenes had employed seven years in finishing this piece ; and 
when ApeUes first ^aw it, he was transported with so much ad- 
miration, that his speech failed him for some time ; and when 
he at last began to recover from his astonishment, he cried out, 

* *« Prodigious work indeed \ Admirable performance ! It h^s 
** no^, however, the graces I give my works, an4 which have 
*« raised their reputation to the skies." If we may credit Pliny, 
Protogenes, during the whole time he applied himhelf to thjs 
work, condemned himself to a very rigid and abstemious lifef, 
that tlie delicacy .of his taste and imagination might net be af- 
fected by his diet. This picture was carried to Rcme^ and 

♦ He was the son of Orchimus, whose parents were the Sun and 
Rhodsi, from whom the city and island derived their name. 

t He subsisted himself on boiled bttpines, a kind of pulse which sa* 
tisiied his hunger and thirst at the same tin.c. 
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consecrated in the temple of Peace, where it rcinaincd to the 
time of Pliny ; but it wa6 at' Uist' destroyed by fire. 

The same Pliny pretends, that Rhodes was savedby this pic- 
ture ; because, as it hung in the only quarter by which it was 
possible for Demetrius tp take the city, he rather chose to aban- 
don his conquest, then expose so pi-ecioii3 a monument of art to 
the danger of being consumed in the flames. This, indeed, 
would have been cara-ying his taste and valueior painting into 
a surprising extreme \ but we have already" seen the true 
reasons w^ich obliged Demetrius to raise the siege. 
• One of the figures in this picture was a dog, that was'ad- 
mired by all good judges, and had cost the painter grea^ appli- 
cation, without his being able to express his idea to his ownsa- 
tisfaction, though he was sufficiently pleased with all the rest 
of the work. He endeavoured to represent the dog panting, 
and with his mouth foaming as after a long chape ; and em- 
ployed all the skill he was capable of exei-ting on that occasicai, 
without being able to content himself. Art, m his opihioj\, wa« 
more visible than it ought to have been ; a. mere resemblance 
would not suffice, and almost nothing but reality itself would 
satisfy him. He was desirous that the foam should not seem 
Dainted, but actually flowing out of the mouth <rf*h€| dog. He 
fi^quently retouched it, and suffered a degree of torture from 
his anxiety to express those simple traces of nature of which 
he had formed the ideas in his mind. All his attempts wert 
however ineffectual, till at last, in a violent motion of rage and 
despair, he darted at the picture the very sponge with which v 
he used to wipe but his colours, and chance accomplished that 
which art had not been able to effect. 

This painter is censured for being too difiicult to be pleased, 
and for retouching his pictures too frequently. It is certain, 
that though Apelles almost I'egarded him as his master; aiid al- 
lowed him a number of exellent qualities, yet he condemned 
in him the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and finidi 
his works ; a defect highly pernicious in eloquence as well as 
paii^tirig. " We ought," says Cicero*, •*' to know how far w« 
»< should go ; and Apelles justly censured some painters for c^ 
** knowing when to have done." 

• In omnibus rebus videndum est qaatenus.-— In qui Apellcj- picto* 
yes quoqueeos pcccare dicebat» quinon aenttrfnt quid ess«t satift. Orat. 

n.rs. ' ' 
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«XPKDITI«K OF SB&EUGUS — CASSANDSH COMPELLED TO^ 
mAISE THB SIEGE OF ATHENS-— ANT 1 60NUS SLAIN. 

The farther we advance into the history of Alexander's-soc* 
cessors,«fhe more easily ipay we discover the spirit bv which 
they were coDStantlv actuated hitherto, and by which they will 
^% ^l^i^ar )x).l^,ipfiaenced. They at first concealed their real 
disj^QsiUonSf by nominating children, or persons of weak capa- 
cities, to the regal dignity » in order to cUsguise tlieii* own am« 
bitio^8 views. But as soon as ail the family of Alexander was 
4es^oyed, they threw off the mask, and discovered tjiemselves 
m their proper coloursy and such.a^, in reality, they had al- 
ways been. They were aU equally solicitous to support them<* 
selves in their several gqvemroents ; to become entirely inde« 
"- peobdent ; to assume a« absolute sovereignty, and enlarge th^ 
limits oC their provinces and kingdoms at the cxpence of those 
(Aher governors^ who wer<€ weaker or le^ successful than 
themselves. To this effect they employed the force of their 
artns^ and entered into alliances, which they were always 
ready to violate, when they could derive moi*e advantages 
iram others, and they renewed them with the same facility 
iroai the same motives. They considered the vast conquest^ 
of Alexander as an inheritance destitute of a master, and 
which prudence obliged them to secur^ for tKenistlves, in as 
larg^pKHrUons as possible, Without any appi^eheusiions of being 
reproached as'usurpers, fK>r the acquisition of countries gained 
by Ihe victories of ^tiie Macedonians, but not tlic projperty o£ 
any particular person* Tliis was tlie gi'cat motive of all the 
enterprises in which they engaged* 

,* Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of all the. 
countries between the Euphrates and Indue^and was desirous 
of acquiring those that lay beyond the latter of those rivers. In 
ordfe^, therefore, to improve the favoui*able conjuncture of his 
UBion, in point of interest, with Ptolemy, Ca&samler, and Ly- 
simaclNis, and at e time when tlie forces of Antigonus were 
divided, and Demetrius was <^mployed in the siege of Rhodes^ 
^nd in^ awing the republics of Greece ; in a word, while Anti^ 
gonus himself wa^B only intent upon becoming master of Syri» 
and Phoenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Egypt its^lkr 
Seleucus therefore thouglit it incumbexijt on him to ii|\prove 
this diversion, which weakened the only enemy he had to fear , 

> •A.M. 3701. Aht.J:C.303." 
G3 



for canyin^ hit arms against tiie people of India, who were io« 
eluded m his lot by the general partition, and whom he hoped 
it would be very practicable for. him to subdue by a suddeo ir- 
ruption, altogether unexpected by king Sandropotta. T^ 
person was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, under the 
Specious pretext of delivering his country from the tyranny of 
foreigners, had raised an army, and augmented itso wdl by 
degrees, that he found means to drive the Macedonians oat<^ 
all the provinces of India which • Alexander had conquered, 
and to establish himself in them, while the successors of that 
monarch were engaged in mutual wars with each other. Se- 
ieucus passed the Indus, in order to regahi those prdvinces ; 
but when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered himself ab- 
solute master of all India, and had likewite an arm^ of 600,000 
men, with a prodigious number of elephants, he did not judge 
it prudent to attack so potent a prince, hut entered into a treaty 
with him, by wliich he agreed to renottnce all his pretensi(ms 
to that country, provided 5androc<^tta would fumisii him with 
500 elephants; Epon which terms a peace was concluded. 
This was the final result of Alexander's Indian conquests ! 

This the fruit of so much blood shed to gratify the frantic 
ambition of one prince ! Seleucus shortly after led his troopt 
into the west against Antigonus, as I shall soon observe. The 
absolute necessity he was under of ^gaging in this war, wa* 
one of the strong^t inducements for concluding so sodden a 
peace with the Indian prince* 

* llie Athenians, at the same time, called in Demetrius to 
assist them against Cassander, who besieged their city. He ac- 
cordingly set sail with 330 galleys, and a great body of foot, 
and not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but pursued him 
as far as Thermopylae, where he defeated him, and made him- 
self master of Heraelea, which suiTendered voluntarily. Hs 
also admitted into h^^ service 6000 Macedonians, who came 
•ver to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, 
though they had always lavished upon him all the honoars 
they were able to invent, had reoourse to new flatteries that 
outdid the former. They lodged him in the back part of the 
temple of Minerva, called Ftirtheon ; but even ws- place, 
which had so much sanctity ascribed to it by the people, and 
was the mansion of a virgin goddess, he did not scruple to pro- 
lane by tlie most infamous and crying debaucheries. His 
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cGarteaBiit were there treated with more honoar than the god* 
dess herself, asd were the only divinities he adored* * Ha 
tr&i caused altars to be erected to theiu by the Aihcniani^ 
whom he called abject wretches, for their mtun comi Huuce, 
and creatures born ofiXy for slarery ; so much wait cvtrn this 
prince shocked at such despicable adulation, as Tacitus ob* 
served with respect to Tiberius t . 

Democles, sumamed the Fair, and of a very tender age, 
thr^iir,h;r96^,m order to elude the violence of Demetrius, into 
a vessel of boiling water prepared for a bath, and there lost 
his life, chptsia^ rather to die than violate his mode^y. Tha 
Athenians, to appease the resentment of Demetrius, who wui 
extremely offended at a decree they had published with reU« 
tion to him, issued a new one, importing, ^* that it w»» ordered 
^ and adjudged by the people ot Athej%B^ that whate%-er De- 
*< metritis mi|^t thmk ^ tu command, should be considered aa 
" sacred in regard to the gods, and just with regard to nien.* 
Is it possible to believe, that flattery and servitude could be 
carried to such an excess ef baseness, extravagance, and irre« 
llgion ! 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, retired into Peloponne* 
sus, and t(X)k from Ptolemy, who had rendered himself pow- 
erful in that country, the cities of Sicyone, Corinth, and seve- 
ral others, where he had garrisons. 'And as he happened to 
be at Argos, at the grand festival in honour of Juno, he was de- 
sirous of celebrating it, by proposing prizes, and presiding in 
person among the Greeks. In order to solemnize it more ef- 
rcctually , he espoused, on that day, Deidamia, the daughter of 
^acides, king of the Molosaians, i^nd sister of Pjrrrhus. 

I The states of Greece being assembled in the isthmus, and 
curiosity having drawn a vast number of people from all 
parts, Demetrius was proclaimed general of all tlie Greeks, as 
Philip and Alexander had been before him ; to whom he 
thought himself abundantly superior, so much was he intoxi- 
cated with the success of his arms, and the flattery lavished 
aponhim. 

When he was upon his departure from Peloponnesus for 
Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that ci^, that he intend* 
•d, upon his arrival among them, to be initiated in the great 

• Athen. I.vi.p.^53. 

t MemoriK proditur, Tiberium, qaoties curia egraderetur, Grxcis 
verbis in hunc modum eloqui solitum : '* O homines ad servitutem 
paratos !*' Scilicet etiam iltom, qui libertatem publicam nollet, tam 
project* servientium patientiac taedebat. Tacit. Aonal. 1. iii. c. 65. 

I Plut. m Demetr. p. 900. 



^ fiftt txarpt die cities of Tyre aii4 ^don^ wlnre AntigODBs had 
^left |;ood garriscms. U^ indei^j ionofv^ t^ ^egei <tf Sidon ; 
*lbut whilst his troops were employed i^ battering the walls, he 
-received iotelltgence that Anti^9nt}shad defeated Seleu|C9is aod 
'. LYsimachus, asd was advancing to relieve the place* Upon 
^ Ifhis information he made a truce for five monthi wi^ the Si- 
donians, raised the sieges, an^ returned to Egypt. 

Here eB49 what rerofiins of the history of Ptodorn^^icnlus, 
!,ili a period, of the greatest importi^iice:) and on the very pohit 
of a hattl^ by which th^ fate of Alexasder's . PMccesson i& to 
_ be decided. .... 

* '^e confederate army, cpmmanded Ig^ S^teucuft.ai^d Ly- 
. timachii^ and the troops of Antigonus and Demetriu% arrived 
' at Phyrgia almost at the same time, but. did not long confront 
' each o^er without coming to blows, Antigoeus $a<d above 
'(ip,000foo^ 10,000 horse, f^idT^ elephants, The.^emy's 
forces conaate4 of 64,000 foot, 10,^00 hors^, 400 elpphaiUs, 
wjilh 120 chariots armed with scythes. The b^ttie was.fougltf 
.,)iea^ Ipsus, acity of PhxygMf 

Af soon as the signal was given, Deinetvi9% «t the head of 
. his best cavalry, fell upon Antiophus, the sc^i Qf Seleucus^ aqd 
. b^ved with so fnuch bravery^ thi^t.Jb^: l^oii^e tji^ eiifpy.'s 
Tanks, aAd put them tb.flight » but a cash and iaooBfiiderate 
thirst 9f glory, which generals can never .suspect too mudi, and 
iia^.been fatal to mauy, proiyipted Demetrius to pursue the fu- 
^ gitives with too much ardoai^, and wHhQut any con^id/sratjaa 
r lor the rest of the army, ; by which meanB he lost the victory 
he might easily have secured, hf^ he improve^ his first ad- 
vantage, aright. For when lie returned from the pursuit, be 
_ found it iihpracticabk for him to rejoin his infantry, the ene- 
ipy's elqthants having filled up -all the intermediate space. 
:,W^jSd^up^S'?^w ^liie4nfantvy!«f AntigoRusseparated &om 
J their cavalry, ^ he only made several feint attacks upon them, 
sofnetimes on OMe side, and sometimes on another^ in order to 
intimidate and afford them suigcient time te ^uit tlie. army of 
Ao^fi:^niiSyand come over to his own ; and this was at last the 
.fi;^pedienton which they rested. The gfeatest part of the in- 
. iantry detached tkf^>selYe» from tkje rest, and surriexvdereil in 
. a voluntary manner to ^l^K^a, »»d the olliera were all put 
to flight. 
At the siLpi^-ii^^nt^ 9i«rge body of the army of SeHucus 
. /Oremr pff.t>y .feiai^iflGirf bn^hvadcia ftirious afttftck ^poji Antigo- 
nus, who sustained their efforts for some time, but being at last 

* PlVt, ii> Din?etr. p. 902. 



he fell dead on the eafth j havitoe defefaded Miriself y^liantlr to ' 
Ihs last ^9^4 Jkmetntxs s^eih/lni fattier dead,*ra]tiedall 1h«' 
tfcw^jt k« waajablctd dHwtogethfer ; -andiretircd to^Ephcsilfii ' 
with 5000 foot, an4 4000 hot^^e ; which wete ^that temaioea'' 
of m^^ than 60^000 m^, whbm his fiithei* and )uintelft:oni- 
mand^ at ^ begitming^ ofthectigageftittt* * *rhc great ' 
Pyntes,as]^Mig asheth^n wa4 w^^hisep^i^blefroib DMe- ' 
trios, ovierthrew all that o^fkos^ hiiA,^nd gkvc an essay, in 
this firkt action, of ^hat Height tie expected one day from hi^ 
Tf*lo«raiiai>r4VetT.- - • -' '"- ^••' ■'»'-^^*"' *--••• ■ •"•'• 



CHAP. II. 

nnHISiseeond€hapterin6!ud^th^^aee^55y^Ari; namt- 

A ly, the last 15 years of Ptolemy, the son of Lagtis, ir!|o 

had already reigned S3>^hi6h with th^ other 15 make 38 ; Iditt 

48 years more, being tiie reign of Ptolemy Philadelphttt. 



SECTION I. 

THE FOUR VICTORIOUS PSINCKS DlVlD* f R'e EkpiRJt'^f 
ALEXAKBER T|lk GREAT iKTO AS SiAKY RINQJDOMS, 

AFTfeR the battie of ipsust/^^ f®^^ confederate princes dU 
ridedthe dominions of Antigonus among themselves, and added 
them to those they already possessed. The empire of Ale:itaiid^r 
was thus divided into fonr kingdoms, of which Ptolemy had ; 
Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Coelosyria, and Palestine ; Cass^ndeV' 
had MaCeddnia.aridG'r^^ce ; Lysimachus,Tnrace,Bithyniaani' 
some other provinces beywid the Hellespont, with the Bospho- 
nis ; and Seleuciis all the rest of Asia, to the? other side of the 
Euphrates, and as far as the Indus. The dominions of this last ', 
prince was usually called the kingdom ofSy ria,becauseSelenctis, 
who afterwards built Antioch in that province, made it the chi^f 
seat of his residence, in which he was foUo^red by his successors, \ 
who from his name werecalled Selucida. This kingdom, how- ] 
ever, not only included Syria, but those vast and fertile pro- 
vinces of upper Asia, which constituted the Persian empiie.' 
The reign of So years, which I have assigned to Sefeatus Nica- 

♦ Plat, in Pyrrh. p, 384. 

t Plut. in Deractr. p. 902. Apphm. in Syr. p. 122, 193. P<4jr>. 
1. XV, p. 572. ' ' * 
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tents coBMnftnc!f»at this, period^* Jteoaiue iieiir^-notackaow* 

ledged as king, till after the battle of Ip«tt& ; and if we add to 
ttiese>the ^2 years, during which he exercised the reg^ a^tho- 
rit^ without the title, they will make out the reiga«« 31 years 
assigned him Jbjr Ush^r. . ', 

"The?e foiir, kings * are the foiir horns, of the he-goai ia the 
prophecy of I)aQJM4»fWho succeeded in the place of the first hon 
tliat was broke^.. The first horn w^ Alcxand,er, king of Greece 
who destroyed tl^e empire of the MedesandPersian8,desigiied 
by the ram with two Horns ; and the other four horns, arc 
those four kings who rose up after him and divided hi^ empire 
among them, but they were not of his posterity. 

They are likewise shadgwed.outby the four heads of the 
leopard, which are introduced in another part of the same pro- 
phecy f. 

. The«>e prc^hecies of Daniel were exactly accompliihed by 
t\us last par^iliott of Alexander's empire ; other divisions had, 
indeed, been made before this^ bpt they were only of provin- 
ces, which were consigned to governors, under the brother 
and son of Alexander, and none but the last was the regal par- 
titien. Those prophecies, therefore, are to be understood of 
this alone, for they evidiSntly represent these four successors 
of Alexawdcr* in the quality of four kings, " four stood up for 
it" But not one qf Alexander's successors obtained the regal 
dighity till about three years before the last division of the em- 
pire. And even this dignity was at first precarious, as being 
assumed by each of the several parties, .merely by his own au» 

Sority, and not ackuoi^lpdged by any of the rest. Whereas, 
ter the battle of Ipsus, , the treaty made between the four con- 
federates, .when they had defeated their adversary, and di- 
vested him 'Oi his dominions, assigned each of them their do- 
minions under, the appellation of so many kingdoms, and ai^- 
t^orised and ac^oijv lodged them as kings and sovereigns, in- 
dependent of any superior power. These four kings are, Pto- 
lemy, Seleucus, Cassa^der, and Lysimachus. 
• \V^e can never, sufficiently admire,in this and the other places, 
w^ierein the completion of the prophecies of Daniel will be ob- 
served, the strong light with which the prophet penetrates the 
thick gloom of futurity , at a time when there was not the least ap- 
pes^rance of aUhefo^tells. With how much certainty and ex- 
a:ctnes8, even amidst the variety of these revolutions and a chaos 



^ See Dan. chap. vui« S, 6, t, B. Ic 20, 21» 32. 
't'^ec Pah. vii. ^. 
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of singular erents, di)es he d^bermine each paiticalar circum* 
stance, and fix the number of the several successors \ How ex- 
pressly has. he pointed out the nation that was to be the Gre- 
cian;; described the countries they were to possess, measured 
the duration of their empires, and the extent of their p^wer, 
inferior to that of Alexander ; in a word, with what lively co- 
lours has he drawn the characters of those princes, and speci- 
fied their alliances, treaties, treachery, marriages, and success t 
Can any one possibly ascribe to chance, or human foresight, so 
many circumstantial predictiioins, which at the time of their 
bein^ denounced, were so remote from probability ; and may 
we not evidently discover ir( them the character and traces (tt 
tlie divinity, to whom all ages are present in one view, and who 
alone determines at his will the fate of all the kingdoms and 
empires of the world ? But it is now time for us to resume the 
thread of our history. 

* Onias, the first of that name, and high-priest of the Je ws, 
died about this time, and was succeeded by his son Simon, who, 
for the sanctity of his life, and the equity of all his actions, wa« 
surnamed the Just. He enjoyed the pontificate for the space 
of nine years. 

t Seleucus, after the death of Antigonus, made himself roas- 
ter of Upper Syria, where he built Antioch on the Orontes, and 
gave it that name, either from his father; or his son, for they 
were both called Antiochus. This city, where the Syrian Lings 
afterward* resided, was the capital of the east for a long time, 
and still preserved that privilege under the Roman emperors. 
Antigonus had lately built a city at a small distance from this, 
and called it Antigonia ; Seleucas had entirely demolished it, 
and employed the materials in the consti'uction of his own 
city, to which he afterwai>ds transplanted the inhabitants of 
the former. 

\ Among several other cities built by Seleucus in this coun- 
try, there were three more remarkable than the rest : the first 
was called Seleucia, from his own name ; the second, Apamea, 
from his consort of that name, who was the daughter of Arta- 
basus the Persian ; the third was Laodicea, so denominated 
from hi& mother. Apamea and Seleucia were situated on the 
same river on which Antioch was built, and Leodicea was in 
the southern part of the same quaiter. . He allowed the Jews 

• Jbaeph. Antitf. 1. xii. c. 2.. ^ . . . 

t A. M. 3rd4 Ant. J C. iOO. Stab- 1. xvu p. 739, 750. Appian m 
*5yr. p. 124. Justin. 1. xv. c. 4. 
\ Strab. !. xvL p 75^^. 
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the same privileges and immunities in each of these new cities, 
as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, and epeci- 
ally at Antioch in Syria, where that people settled in such num- 
bers that they possessed as considerable a part of that city as 
their other countrymen enjoyed lit Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus, after the bat- 
tie of Ipsus, and from thence embarked for Greece, his whole 
resource being limited to the afi^tion of the Athenians, with 
whom he had left 'his fleet, money and wife Deidamia. But he 
was strangely surprised and offended, when he was met in his 
itray by an^bassadorsfrcNan the Athenians, whocame to acquaint 
him that he could not be admitted into their city, because the 
people had, by a decree^ prohibited, the reception of any of the 
kings : they also informcil him that his consort Deidamia had " 
been conducted to Megara, with all the honours and attendance 
due to her dignity. Demetrius was then sensible of the value 
of honours and homages exported by fear, and which did not 
proceed from the will. The posture of his affairs not permit- 
ting hifn to revenge the perfidy of that people, he contented 
himself with intimating his complaints to them, in a moderate 
manner, and demanded his galleys, among which was that pro- 
digious galley of 16 benches of oars. As soon as he had re- 
ceived them, he sailed towards the Chersonesus ; and having 
committed some devastations in the territories of Lysimachus, 
he enriched his army with the spoils, and by that expedient 
prevented the desertion of his troops, who now began to re- 
cover their vigour, and render themselves formidable anew. 

Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in order to strengthen himself ' 
in his dominions, entered into a particular treaty with Ptolemy, 
and strengthened the alliance between them, by espousing one 
of his daughters, named Arsmoe j shortly afier which, his son 
Agathocles married another. 

*This double alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy gave 
umbrage toSeleucus, who thereupon entered into a treaty with 
Demetvius,and espoused Stratonice,the daughter.of that prince, 
by Phila, the sister of Cassander-. The beauty of that princess 
had induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage ; and as the 
affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad condition, 
so honourable an alliance with so powerfbl a prince was exceed- 
ingly agreeable to him. Incons^uence of which he immediate- 
ly conducted his daughter with all his fleet into Syria from 
Greece, where he was still in possession of some places. Dur- 

• A. M. 3r05. Ant. J, C..299. Plut. in. Pcmctr. p. 903, 
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iaghi&pa^isage, he made a. descent on Ctlicia, w^lch then be* 
l(»ging toPUstarchus, the brother of Ca^sander, to whom it had 
been assigned by the four kings, who divided the dominmns of 
Alexander the Great after the death of Autigonus, Plistar- 
chus went to complain of this proceeding to Sekucus, and to 
reproach him for contracting analliance with the comihon rn<:« 
my without the consent of the other kings, which he considered 
as an infraction to the treaty^. Demetrius, receiving intelligence 
of this jom:ney, advanced directly to the city of Svn^da, \^here 
the treasures of tlie province, amountitig to 1200 taknts*, were 
deposited. These he carried off with all expedition to his ficet, 
and then set sail for Syria, where he found Seleucus. and g«vc 
him the princess Stratonice in marriage. Demetrius, s.fter 
some days passed in rejoicings for th^ nyptials, and entcviuin* 
ments given on each ^ide, returned to Cilicia, and made himself 
master of tEe whole province* He then s^nt his wife Phila to 
Cassander, in order to excuse this proceeding. These kings 
imitated the princes of the east, with whom it is customary to 
have several wives at the same timer 

Durinp; these transactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, another 
of his wives, who had taken a joamey to meet him in Greece, 
and had passed some time with him in that country, was seized 
withan indisposition that ended her days, f Demetrius having 
reconciled himself with Ptolemy, by the mediation of Seleucus, 
espoused Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptolemy; by which means 
his affairs began to assume a better aspect ; for he had all the 
island of Cyprus^ and the two rich and powerful cities of Tyrf 
and Sidon, beside. his new conquests in Cilicia. 

It was very imprudent in Seleucus tp permit so dangerous an 
enemy to establitji himself at so small a distance from him, and 
to U8iu*p from one of his allies a province so near hisown domi- 
nidns,as Cilicia^ All this shows that these princes had no esta- 
blished rules and principles of conduct, and were even ignorant 
of the true interests of their ambition ; for as to faith of treaty, 
equity, and gratitude, they had long since renounced them all, 
and only reigned for the unhappiness of their people, as the 
author of the first book of Maccabees has observed {• 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at last, and in or- 
der to prevent his havinga neighbour of such abiJitieson each 
tide of his dominions, he required Demetrius to surrender Ci- 
licia to him for a considerable sum of m^ney ; but that prince 

• 1,200,000 crowns. f A. M, 3706. Ant. J. C. 298. 

f Chap.i.ver.9,10. 
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»ot being disposed to comply With such a proposal, Seleucus 
insisted upon his restoring him the cities of Tyre and Sidcai, 
that depended on Syria, of which he was king. Demetrius, en- 
raged at this demand, replied very abruptly, that though he 
should lose several other battles as fatal to him as that of Ipsus, 
he should never resolve to purchase the friendship of Seleucus 
at so high a price. A/ the same time he sailed to those two ci- 
ties, where he reinforced their gan-isons, and furnished them ' 
with all things necessary for a vigoi'ous defence j by which 
means the intention of Seleucus to take them from him was 
rendered ineffectual at tliat time. This proceeding of Seleucus 
was very conformable to the rules of political interest, but had 
•uch an odious aspect, with reference to the maxim s- of ho- 
tiour,that it shocked all mankind.and was universally condemn- 
ed ; for> as his dominions were of such a vast extent tis tcv ia- 
clude all the countries t>etween India and the Mediterranean, 
how insatiable was that rigour and avidity which would not 
permit him to leave his father-in law the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of the shattered remains of his fortune. 

* Cassander died about this time of a dropsy, after hav- 
ing governed Macedonia for the space of nine years, from the 
death of his father, and six or seven from the last partition. 
He left three sons by Thessalonica, one of the sistei*s of Alex- 
ander the Great. Philip, who^ succeeded him, and die^ soon 
after, left the crown to be contested by his two brothers. 

t Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had espoused Anti- 
gona, a relation of Ptolemy in Egypt. This young prince was 
the son of ^acides, whom the Molossians, in a revolt, had ex- 
pelled from the throne ; and it was with great difficulty, that 
Pyrrhus himself, then an infant at the breast, was preserved 
from the fury of the revoltcrs, who pursued him with intent to 
destroy him. After various adventures, he was conducted to 
the court of king Glaucias in lllyria, whei^e he was taken into 
the protection ofthat prince. Cassander, the mortal enemy of 
/Eacidies, solicited the king to deliver the young prince into his 
hands, and offered him 200 talents on that occasion : Glaucias, 
however, was struck with horror at such a proposal, and when 
the infant had attained the twelfth year of his age, he con- 
ducted him in person to Epirus with a powerfularmy, and re- 
instated him in his dominions : by which meansthe Molosstai^s 
w^re compelled to submit to force. Justin tells us, that their 
hatred being K^ftened into compassion, they themselves recalled 



• Plut in P/rrh p. 383—385. f A. M. 3ror. Ant. J, C. 297. 
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him^ and as^^ed him gaardians to govern the kingdom till he 
should be of age himself; but there seems to be no great pro- 
bability in his account 

When he had attained his 17th year, he began to think him- 
self sufficiently established on the throne^ and set out from his 
capital ci^ for Illyria) in order to be present at the nuptiab of 
on,e of the sons of Glaucias, with whom he had been brought 
up. The Molossians, taking advantage of his absence, revolt* . 
.ed a second time, drove all his friends out of the kingdom, seiz- 
ed all hisptreasures and conferred the crown on Neoptolemus, 
his great uncle. Pyrrhus being thus divested of his dominion^, 
and finc^ng himself destitute of all succours, retired to hill 
brother-in-law Demetrius, the son of Antigonus who had es- 
potised his sister Deidamia* * 

This young prince distinguished himself among'^he bravest 
in the battle that was fought on the plains of Ipsus, and' would 
not forsake Demetrius, even after he was defeated. He also 
preserved for him those Grecian cities which that prince had 
confided to him ; and when a treaty of peace was corrc'udcd be- 
tween Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation ot belcucus, 
Pyrrhus went into Egypt as an hostage for his brother-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, l^e gave 
sufficient proofs of his strength, address, and extraordinary pa- 
tience, in hunting, exercises, and all other labours. Observing, 
that of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the greatest 
ascendant over him, and that she surpassed the others in pru- 
dence as well as beauty, he attached himself to her in particu- 
lar ; for as he was already an able politician, he neglected lio 
opportunity, of making his court to those on whom m.s fortuiiic 
depended) and was studious to ingratiate himself with ^uch per- 
sons as were capable of being useful to him. His rioble and 
engaging demeanor procured him such a share in Ptoletrty*s 
esteem, that he gave him Antigone, the daughter of Berenice, 
his favourite consort, in preference of several young princes 
who demanded her in marriage. This lady was the daughter 
of Berenice, by Philip her first husband, who was a Msicedo- 
nian lord, little known with respett to any other particular. 
When Pyrrhus had espoused Antigone, the queen had so much 
influence over her consort, as to induce him to graiit his son- 
in-law a fleet with a supply of money, which enabled him to 
repossess himself of his dominions. H^re began thefbrtuiic 
of an exiled prince, who was afterwards esteemed the greaU 
est general of his aige ; and it must be acknowledged, that evc^ 
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\y instance of his early conduct denoted extraordinaty merit, 
and raised great expectations of his future glory. 

* Athens, as w« have already observed, revolted from De- 
metrius, and shut her gates against him. But -when that 
prince thought he had sufficiently provided for the security of 
his territories in Asia, he marched against that rebellious and 
' ungrateful city, with a resolution to punish her as she deserved. 
The first year was employed in the reduction of the Messcni- 
ans, and tne conquest of some other^iities who had quitted his 
party ; but he returned the next season to Athens, which h^ 
closely blocked up, and reduced to the last extremity, by cut* 
ting on all communication of provisions, f A fleet of 150 sail, 
•ent by king Ptolemy to sucCour the Athenians, and which ap- 
peared on the coasts of i£gina, afforded them but a transient 
joy ; for when this naval force saw a strong fleet arrive from 
Peloponnesus to the assistance of Demetrius, besides a great 
number of other vessels from Cyprus, and that the whole 
amounted to 300, they weighed anchor, and fled. 

Although the Athenians had issued a decree by which they 
made it capital for any person even to mention a peace with 
Demetrius, the extreme necessity to which they were reduced 
obliged them to open their gates to him. Wnen he entered 
the city, he commanded the inhabitants to assemble jn the the- 
atre, which he surrounded with armed troops, and pasted his 
guards on each side of the stage where the dramatic pieces 
were, performed ; and then d^cending from the upper part of 
the theatre, in the manner usual with the actors, he showed 
himself to that multitude, who seemed rather dead than liv- 
ing, and waited for the event in inexpressible terror, expect- 
ing it would prove the sentence for their destruction : but he 
dissipated their apprehensions by the first expressions he ut- 
tered ; for he did .not raise his voice like a n>an affected with 
the emotions of rage, nor deliver "himself in any passionate, or 
insulting language, but softened the tone of his voice, and only 
addressed himself to them in gentle complaints and amicable 
expostulations. He pardoned their ofFt;nce, and restored them 
^ to hisfevour ; presenting them, at the same time, with 100,000 
, measures of com, and reinstating such magistrates as were 
most agreeable to them. The joy of this people may- be casi- 
ly conceived from the terrors with which they were before 
affected ; and how glorious must such a prince be who cqald 
always support so glorious, so admirable a character ! 

•A. M. 3708. Ant. J. a 296. MuL in Demctr. p. 904, 905. 
t A. M. 37U9. Ant. J. C. 295. 
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" WHen he had f egultited the state of affairs in Athens, he de- 
termined to reduce the J^acedaBmonians. Archidamus, their 
king, adranced as far as Mantinsea to meet him ; but Deme* 
trius defeated him in a great battle, and obliged him to have 
recourse to flight ; after 'vrhich he advanced into Laconia, and 
fought another battle in the very sight of Sparta. He was 
again victorions ; 500 c^the enemy were made prisoners, and 
200 killed upon the spot, so that he was already considered as 
master of the city, wl^ich had never been taken before* 

In that important "moment he received two pieces of intelli- 
gence, which affected him in a quite different manner* The 
first was, that Lysimachus had lately divested him of all his 
territories in Asia ; and the other, that Ptolemy had made a 
descent on Cyprus, and conquered all the island, except Sala- 
mina, where the mother of Demetrius, with his wife and child- 
ren, had }«tired ; and thilt the king of Eg5rpt carried on the 
siege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius left all to fly 
to their assistance, but was soon informed that the place had 
surrendered. Ptolemy had the generosity to give the motlier, 
wife, and children of his enemy j their liberty without any ran- 
som, and to dismiss them with all their attendants and effects. 
He even made tlxem magnificent presents at their departure, 
which he accompanied with all imaginable mark« of honour. 

TTieloss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of Tyre and 
Sidon ; and Seleucus dispossessed him of Cilicia on another 
side. Thus, in a very short time, he saw himself divested of 
all his dominions, without any resources or hopes for the fu- 
ture. 



SECTION II. * 

DISPUTE BETWEEN THE TWO St)NS OF CASSANBER«— 
DEMETRIUS PROCLAIMED KING OF MACEDONIA. 

No prince was ever obnoxious to greater vicissitudes of for- 
tune, or ever experienced more siidden (changes, tlian Deihe- 
trius. He exposed him self to these ev ents by his imprudence, 
amusing himself with inconsiderable conquests while he aban- 
. doned his provinces to the first invader. His greatest successes 
were immediately followed by his being^ dispossessed of all his 
dominions, and almost reduosd t6 de6pair,.r'j^hen suddenly an 
unexpected resource offeredift«^^&Mt« Quarter where he 
had mot the least room to eX'^zX it* 
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* In the quartcl between the two sons of Cassandcr for the 
crown, Thessalonica their mother, favoured Alexander, who 
was the youngest ; which so enraged Antipater, the eMest son, 
that he killed her with his own handsy ^ough ^e conjured 
him, hf the breasts that had nourished him, to spare her lifis. 
Alexander, in order to avenge this unnatural |>arbarity, soli- 
cited the assistance of Pyrrhus and Demetrii^s. Pyrrhus ar» 
rived the first, and made himself master ot several cities in 
Macedonia, part of which he ret^ned as a compensation for 
•the aid he had given Alexander ; and he returned to his own 
dominions, after he had reconciled the two brothers. Deme- 
trius made his approach at the same instant, upon which 
Alexander advanced to meet him ; and testified, at the inter.* 
view between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendship ; 
but represented to him, at the same time, that the state of his 
affairs was changed, and that he no longer had any need of his 
assistance. Demetrius was displeased with this compliment, 
whilst Alexander, who dreaded the greatness of his power, 
was appreheni^ye of subjecting himself to a master, should he 
admit him into his domimons. They, however, conversed to** 
gether with an external air of friendship, and entertained each 
other with reciprocal feasts, till at last Demetrjus,. npon some 
intelligence, eltfier true or contrived, that Alexander intended 
to destroy him, prevented Uie execution of that design, and 
killed him. This murder armed the Macedonians against him 
at first, but when he had acquainted them with all the particu- 
lars that occasioned his conduct, the aversion they entertained 
for Antipater, the infamous murderer ot his own mother, in- 
duced them to declare for Demetrius, and they accordingly 
proclaimed him king of Macedonia. Demetrius possessed this 
crown for the space of seven years, and Antipater fled into 
Tlirace, where he did not long survive the loss of his kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip kmgcrf 
Macedonia became entirely extinct by the death of Thessalo- 
nica and her two sons ; as the other bj-anch from Alexander 
the Qreat had before by the death of the yoiing Alexander and 
H*ercules, his two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their 
unjust wars had spread desolation through so many provinces, 
and destroyed such a number of royal families, experienced, 
by a just decree of providence, the same calamities in tljeir 
own families as they had occasiqned toothers. Philip and 
Alexander, with their wives and all their descendants, pe- 
li^ied by violent deaths. 

• A. M. 3710. Ant. J. C. »94. Plot, in Demetf.p. 905. in 
Pjrrrl|. p. 386. Justin. K xvi* c. 1/ 
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* Much about this time Seleocus built tke citjr of Sdeada 
on the banks of the Tigris, and at the distance of 40 miles from 
llabylon. It became very populous in a short time, and Pllii|r 
^ells us it was inhabited by 600,000 persons. The dikes of tlie 
Euphrates being broken down, spread such an inundation over 
the countiy , and the branch of that river which passed through 
Babylon was sunk so low by this evacuation, as to be rendered 
unnavigable, by* which means that city became so incommodi* 
ous, that, as soon asSeleucia was built, all its inhabitants with* 
drew tivither; This circumstance prepared the way for the ac» 
compUslHncnt of that celebrated prophecy of Isaiah, who, at 
a time when this city was \ik the most iiourisliing condition; had ^ 
foretold that it should one day become entirely desert and uniiv- 
habited* f J have observed elsewhere hy what maancr and de* 
grees this prediction was fully accomplished. 

I Simon, surnamed the Just, and high priest of the Jews, di^^ 
cd at tl>e close of the ninth year of his pontificate^ and left a 
young son, named Onias. As he was of too tender an age to 
take upon himself the exercise of that dignitjr, it was consigiL* 
ed to Eleazar the brother of Simon, who discharged the fuoo 
tion of it for the space of 15 years. 

S I here pass over some events of small importance, and proi* 
ceedtoDemetilus, who, believing himselfsufficiently settled in 
Greece and Maced tola, began to make preparations for regain- 
ing the empire of his father in Asia. With this view he raised 
an army of 100,000 men, and fitted out a great fleet of 500 sail ; 
in a word, so great an armamentliad never been seen since the 
time of Alexander the Great. Demetrius, animated the worii- 
men by his persence and instructions, visited them in person, di* 
reeled them how to act, and even assisted them in their labours. 
The number of his galleys, and their extraordinary dimensions! 
created an universal astonishment ; for ships of six,andeven five 
benches of oars, had never been seen till then ; and Ptolemv 
Philopater did not build one of fort}' benches till many years at» 
tcr this pei'iodll ; but then it was only for pomp and ostentation^ 

• A. M. 3711. Ant. J. C 293. Strab. 1. xvi. p. r38. et 74^. Plini 
1. vi. c 26. 

t Vol. 11. At the taking of Babylon bv Cynw. 

\ A. M. 3712. Ant. J. C. 292. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 2. 

S A. M. STK). Ant. J. C. 288. Plut. in Dcmetr. p. 909, ct in Pyrrh. 
p. 386. Justin. 1. xvi. c. 2. 

II This g|lley was 280 cubits (abont 420 feet) in length. 38 cubits 
(72 f.-et) from the keel to the top of the poop. It carried 400 sailprs, 
becides 4000 rowers, and nearSOOO soldiers, who were disposed in the 
spaces between the rowers, and on the lower deck. Plut. in Dcmetr. 
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whereas those which Demetrius buUt w^rt? extremely \&eful 
IB b&ttie, and more admirable for their lighjtiiefis and agility 
ttian their grandeur and magnificencei . 

' .* Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, ijeitciving' intelli* 
gente of these formidable preparations of^Demetrius, imme- 
diately caught the alarm ; and in order to frustrate their efifect, 
tenewed their allianoe, in which they likewise engaged Pyr- 
rhus, kingof Epirus^ in consequence of which) when Lysi- 
machus began to invade Macedonia on one side, Pyrrhus was 
carrying on the same operations on the other. Demetrius, who 
was then making preparations in Greece for his intended ex- 
pedition into Asia, advanced with all speed to defend his own 
dominions ; but before he was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus 
had taken Bersca, one of the moist considerable cities in Ma- 
cedonia, where he fbund the wives, children^ and effects of a 
great number, of soldiers belonging to Demetrius« This news 
caused so gveat a disorder in the army of that prince, that a 
considerable part of his troops absolutely refused to follow himi 
and declared,: : with an. air of mutiny and seditioA) that they 
would retorn to defend their families abd effects. Ii> a word, 
thin^ were carried to such an extremity, that Demetrius, per- 
ceiving henorlonger had any influence over them, fled to Greece 
in the disguise of a common soldier, and his troops went over 
to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

The different characters of these two princes ^^reatly con- 
tributed'to this sudden revolution. Demetrius, who considered 
▼ain pompv and superb magnifience, as true grandeur, ren- 
dered himself contemptible to the Macedonians, in the very 
circumstance by which he thought to obtain their esteem. He 
ambitiously loaded his head with a double diadem, like a thea- 
trical monarch, and wore purple robes enriched with a profu- 
non of gold. The ornaments ofliis feet were altogether extra- 
ordinary ; and he had long employed artists to make him a 
mantle, on which the syftem of the world, with^all the stars 
visiblt in the firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. The 
change of his fortune prevented the finishing of this work, and 
tio future king would presume to wear it. 

But that which rendered hijii still more odious, was his being 
so difficult of approach. He was either so imperious and dis- 
dainful, as not to allow those whohad any affaj rs to transact with 
him the liberty of speech, or else he treated them with so much 
rudeness, as obliged them to quit his presence with disgust* One 
day when he came out of his palace, and walked through the 

• A.M.Snr. Ant.J. C,28r. . 
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str«^'withaiaien of more affability than it.was uiual for hin 
toasisuaae, soid« persons were encouraged to present a few peti^ 
tiqirs td )him. . He received them with a grack>Ui»air, and placed 
tbism in one of the fojdsdf his robe ; but as he was passing over 
a bridge on the river Axius*, he threw all th^se petitions into 
the steain. . A prince mustcertainly know very little of .maii« 
kindy not to be sensible that such a contemptuoas behaviour is 
suflcient to provoke hds subjects, to. revolt. from his aothoiut^. 
On this occasion, an action of the great Phiiip was rec(dlected) 
and il^hich has been related aiiiang the events of his reign. That 
prince had refused audience to a poor woman, under pretext 
that he wanted leisare to hedr h€r; *^ Be na longer kin^ then.'? 
replied she with some emotion $ .and Philip, from, t^ieheeforth^ 
made it a maxim wiUthimseiftot grant his subjeets Icmg and 
frequent audiences: for, as Phitar^ observes on that occasioni 
the iri^t inditft-^nsadleduiyaqfa MngU to ewert himael/iitthe 
administration 9f justice. 

The Macedonians had formed a very different idea of Pyr* 
rhus. They had heawi it reported, and w«{re sensible by their 
own experience, that affability was natnralto him, and that he 
was alwa^fs mild and accessiWe ; they were convinced of his 
promptidude to rccompence the services rendered him, aiidhtf 
was slow toanger and severity. Some young officers, over theitf 
liquor, had vented several offensive pleasantries against l^xiU 
The particulars of their conversaticm were related to Pyrrhus 
himself, who ordered them to be brought into his presenGe,and 
then asked them, if they had expressed themselves in the ma&« 
ner he had h«ard ? " Yes, my; lord," replied one of the compa- 
ny, « and we should have added a great deal more^ if we had 
" hkd niore wine*' Pyrrhus could not forbear laughing at thii 
facetious and sprightly tu^, and dismissed them from his p£e«' 
sence Without ftirtiier hotke. 

The Macedonians thou^t him much stqierior to Demetrius, 
even in milit ary merit. He had beat them on several occasions, 
but their admiration of his bravery was greater than their re- 
sentment for their defeat. It was a comm«n expression with them^ 
that other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but their pur- 
ple robes, thifi number of their guards, tlie affectation of in- 
clining their heads like his, and their imperious manner of 
ipeakmg ; but that Pyrrhus was the only one who T^pr^ented 
that monarch in his great and laudable qualities. Pyrrhus 
himself was not altogether free from vanity, with respect td 
the resemblance of his, own features io those of Alexander^ 

* A river of Upper Macedonia. 
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but a good matron of Lanssa, in whose house' he once Icdged^ 
l^d iindeceired him in that particular, by an answer, p«riiaps 
not at *11 agreeable to hhn^.The MacedoBians,however,thcu|ht 
they discovered in him the aspect of that prince ; with ^Itfae 
fire of his eyes, and the vivacity, pron^plitude, and impctao- 
sity .with which he charged his enemies, and bore down ^ 
who presumed to impose him ; but with respect to the militaTf 
ait, and ability in drawing up an army in battle, they thought 
lione comparable to Pyrrhns. 

. It cannot, therdEbre, bethought toi^rinng, thaithc Mace- 
donians, iwho entertained such prejudices ib. his fevQ6r, and 
so disadvantageous tothe bther, should easily tjuit die party of 
Demetrius^ . to espouse that of Pyrrhus : aind one may see by: 
this mstance, and a thousand x)tliers> how necessary it is for 
princes to attach their people to their interest by the fentle 
ties of '^flection and gpaiitud« ^ . and by entertaining a.reailove 
for them, which is the only means of acquiring their. love, 
that is ttie most solid ^ory, their most essential oUigationi 
and at tlie same time their greatest security. 

t As Lysimachus happenol to arrive injmediately after Pyr- 
rhus had been declared king of Mace'lonia',lieprBtcndedthatbc 
had contributed as much as that prince to tHa flight of Deme- 
trius, and that he consequently ought to ha:ve a share in that 
kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, wa» not entirely 
eertain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily acquiesced 
in the pretensions of Lysimachus,. and the cities and provinces 
were accordingly shared between them ; but this agreement 
was 80 far from uniting the m w ith jeach other, that it radier leji 
ttiem into a constant train of animosities and di vis^cms : for, M 
Fhitarch observes, when neither seas nor mountains, nor upin- 
habitabledeserts,could suffice asbarrierstotheavariceandam* 
bition of these princes ; and when their desires were not to be 
bounded by those limits ^hdch separate Europe from Asia, how 



* A set of flatterers had really persuaded Pyrrhin that he resem- 
bled Alexander in the features of his face. With his belief, he sent 
for the pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, Cassander, and 
tome oiher princes, and, then desired a. woman of Larissa, with 
whom he then lodged, to tell him which of those princes he most re- 
sembled. She refused to answer him for a considerable time, till at 
|ast he pressed her very earnestly to. satisfy his curiosity : upon which 
she replied^ that she thopght him very like Batrachion, who was a 
rioted cook'ia that city. Luclan. advert, indoct. pr 552, $5^. 

t Plut. in Pyrrh. ^. 309 390. 
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could tkey possibly continue in a state of tranquIUity, and re- 
frain from the injustice of invading dominions so near, and which 
might prove so commodious to them? This was a moderation 
not to be expected ; and a perpetual war between tliem became 
inevitable from the malignant seeds of envy and usurpation that 
had taken root in their minds. The names of peace and war 
were considered by them as two species of coin ; to which they 
themselves had given currency, merely for their own interej^t, 
and without the least regard to justice. Again, continues the 
$.ame.aut,hor, do they not act more laudably, when they engage in 
an open war, than when they use the sacred names of justice, 
friendship, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a 
truce, or a transient suspension of their unjust views ? 

The whole history of Alexander's successors justifies these 
reflections of Plutarch. Never were more treaties and alli- 
ances made,: and never were they violated with less disguise, 
and more Impunity/ May heaven grant that tliose complaints 
be never applicable to any princes or times but those we ai-e 
ti'eating of at present 1 

Pjrrrhtts, finding the Macedonians more tractable and sub- 
missive, when he led them to war, than they were when he jjer- 
mitted them to enjoy a state of repose ; and being himself not 
much addicted to tranquillity, nor capable of satisfaction in 
the calm of a long x)eace, was daily forming new enterprises, 
without much regard to spai'ing either his subjects or. allies. 
t.ysimachus took advantage of the army's disj^ust of P/rrhus,, 
and enfiamed them still more by his-emissari* >, who artfully 
insinuated that they had acted most shamefujly in choosing a 
stranger fpr their master, whom interest, and not affection,} 
had attacted to Macedonia. These reproaches drew in the 
greatest part of the soldiers ; upon wliich Pyrrhus, who fear- - 
ed the consequences of this alienation, retired with his epirots,, 
and the troops of his allies, and lost Macedonia in. the same^ 
manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconstancy of tliis people and 
their disaffection to his person ; but,. -as Plutarch again joB- « 
serves, kings have no reason to blame other persons, for some- ' 
times changing their party according to their interest, a-s in 
acting so, they only imitate their own example, and practise 
the lessons of infidelity and treason, whidi they have leartied 
from their whole conduct, which upon all occasions demon « 
strates an utter disregard for justice, veracity, and faith, in 
the observance of engagements. 

With respect to the affairs of Demetrius, thatpTiB^e, when 
he found himself deserted by his troops, retired to the city of 

Vol. VI, I 
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Cassandria*, where Tiis consort Phila resided. This lady* 
wassoaflElicted at the calamitous state in which she beheld her 
hasband) and was so terrified at the misfortunes to which she 
herself was exposed by the declension of his afiairs, that she 
had recourse to a draught of pmson, by which she ended a 
life that was become more insupportable to her than death 
itself. 

Demetrius^ thinking to gather up some remains of his shat- 
tered fortune, returned to Greece, where several cities sdU 
continued devoted to him ; and when he had disposed his af- 
fairs in the best order he was able, he left the government of 
those places to his son Antigonus : and assembling all the troops 
he could raise in thatcountry, which amounted to about 1I,00(^ 
men, he embarked for Asia, with a resolution to try whether 
despair would not bring forth good fortune. Eury dice, the sis- 
ter of his late wife Phila, received him at Milctis, where she 
lived with the princess Ptolemaida, her daughter by Ptolemy, 
whose marriage with Demetrius had been agreed upon by the 
mediation of Sekucus. Eurydice accordingly presented the 
princess to him, and this aJlianee gave birtn to Demetrius, 
who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. 

t Demetrius, soon afterthe celebration of his nuptials entered 
Caria and Ly dia, where he took several places frofti Lysimach- 
us, and considerably augmented his forces ; by which means he 
at last made himself master of Sardis : but as soOn as Agatho- 
des, the son of Lysimachus, appeared at the head of an ar- 
my, he abandoned all his conquests, and marched into the cast 
His design in taking this route, was to surprise Armenia and 
Media j but Agathocles, who followed him close, cut off his 
provisions and forage so effectually, that a sickness spread 
Sirough his army, and weakened it extremely ; and when he 
at last made an attempt to march over mount Taurus, with 
the small remains of his troops,hefound all the passes guardedby 
the enemy, which obliged him to march for Tarsufe in Cilicia. 

From thence he represented to Seleucus, to whom that city 
belonged, the melancholy situation of his affairs, and entreat- 
ed him, in a very moving manner, to afibrdhim the necessary 
subsistence for himself and the remainder of his troops. Seleu- 
cus was touched with compassion at first, and dispatched orders 
t6 his lieutenants to furnish him with all he should want But 
when remonstrances were afterwards made to him upon the 

• A city on the frontiers of Thrace, and in Upper Macedonia, 
t Wut. In. Demctt. p. 912-*915, 
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valour and abitities of Demetrius, his genius for resource and 
stratagem, and intrepidity in the execution of his^ designs, 
whenever the least opportumt>* for acting presented itself, he 
thought it impossible to reinstate a prince of that character, 
without incunng many disadvantages himself : for which rca* 
99n, instead.of continuing to support him, he resolved upon his 
destruction, and immediately ]^laced himself at the head of a 
numerous arniy, with an intention to attack him. Demetrius» 
.who had received intelligence of these measures, posted his 
troops in those parts of mount Taurus, where he imagined it 
.would be very difhcult to force them, and sent to Seleucus a 
second time, to implore his permission to pass into the east, in 
order to establish himself in some country belonging to the barw 
jbarians, where he mightend his days in tranquillity ; but if he 
should npt be Inclinable to grant him that favour, he entreated 
hiscpnsentio takeuphis winter<*<]uarters in his dominions, and 
bcg^d that prhvce not to expose htra to famine and the rigours 
of the season, as that would Ue delivering him defenceless to 
t^e discretion of his enemies. 

Sele^cus was so prejudiced against the design he had formed 
^against the east, that this proposal only tended to increase his 
diffidence ; and he consented to nothing more than his takirg 
.winter-quarters in Catonia, a province adjacent to Cappodccia, 
during the two severest months of that season ; after which he 
was immediately to evacuate that country. Seleucus, during 
thlsnegociation, had placed strong guards at all the passes from 
Ci^icjaintaSyria, which obliged Demetrius to have recourse to 
arms, .\n order todisengage himself. He accordingly made such 
A vlgorbus attack on the troops who guarded the passes in tho 
Bioui)taio% that he dislodged them from thence, and opened 
himself a passage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

Jlis ow n courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, rev i v ing from 
.this success, he took all possiblemeasures for making a last ef* 
foi-t for the r^-establishment of his affairs ; but he had the mis- • 
fortiuie to be suddenly seized with a severe distemper, which 
disconcerted allhis measures. During the forty days that hecon- 
. tinned sick, most of his soldiers deserted ; and when he at last 
recovered h|is.heal^, so as to he capable of, action, he found 
himself reduced to the desperate necessity of attempting to sur« 
.prise: Selucus in his camp by night, with the handful of men 
.who still continued.in his service. A deserter gave Seleucus in- 
.telUgence of this design, time enough to prevent its effect ; and 
the desertion o^ Demetrius's troops increased uppn this disap* 
pointmeut. He then endeavoured, as his last resource, to re- 
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^m the monntains, and join his fleet ; but he foand the passes 
BO well guarded, that he was obliged to conceal himself m the 
woods ; from whence he was soon dislodged by hunger, and 
compelled to surrender himself to Seleucus, who caused hirato 
be conducted under a strong guard to the Chersonesus of Syria 
near Laodicea, where he was detained prisoner. He^ how- 
ever, was allowed the liberty of a park for hunting, and all the 
conveniences of life in abundance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's capti* 
Tity, he was affected with the utmost sorrow, and wrote to all 
the kings, and even to Seleucus himself, to obtain his release, 
offering, at the same time, his own person as an hostage for 
him, and consenting to part will all his remaining dominions, 
as the price of his liberty. Several cities, and a great num- 
ber of princes, joined their solicitations in favour of the captive 
prince ; butLysimachus oflFei'ed a large sum of money to Seleu- 
cus, provided he would cause his prisoner to f>e put to death. 
•The king of Syria was struck with horror at so barbarous and 
inhuman a proposal ; and, in orjierto grant a favour solicited 
from so many different quarters, he seemed only to wait the 
arrival of his son Antigonus and Stratonice, that Demetrius 
might owe the oblig;ation of his liberty to them. 

In the mean time, that unhappy prince supported his mis- 
fortunes with patience and magnanimity, and became at last 
so habituated to . them, that they no longer seemed to affect 
him. Tie exercised himself in. racing, walking, and hunting; 
and mightliave been infinitely more happy, had he made a true 
estimate of his condition, than whilst hurried over lands and seas 
by the phrenzy of ambition : for what other fruit do these pre- 
tended heroes, who are called conquerors, derive from all their 
labours and wars, and from allthedangerstowhichtlieyejqwsc 
themselves,but thefatality of tormenting themselves, by render- 
ing otliers miserable, and constantly turning their backs on tran- 
qnillity and happiness, which, if they may be believed, are the 
sole ends of all their motion? ? Demetrius was gradually seized 
with melancholy, andno longer ainused himself with his former 
exercises : he g'rew corpulent, and entirely abandoned him- 
self to drinking and'gamping at dice, to which he devoted 
whole days, undoubtedly with design to banish* the melanchrfy 
tlioughts of his condition. When he had continued in hiscap- 
tivity for the space of three years, he was seized with a se- 
vere distemper, occasioned by his inactivity, and Jntempci*- 
ance in eating and drinking, and died at the age of fifty-ft'"' 
years. His son Antigonus, to whom the urn which inclosed tB« 
ashes of that prince was transmitted) celebrated his funeral 
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.U«o«n9ittBd9 '^cJetTattd hb luiyend with great ma^tiifteiice* 
,We slii^l.a^,. in the a«quel of the pxetegt hUtoiy, that thU 

. AiitH[oi)U8, who was aaroamed Gonatus, cootinued peaceable 
possessor of the kingdom of Macedooia ; and the race of this 
prmce enjoyed the crown for several eenerations, in a direct 

J^ frpm father to son, till the reign of Perseus, the last of that 
imUy, .nrho was divested of Macedonia by the Romans. 

SECTION III. 

.VTOLKMT aOTJBR SESICHS HIS XXWODOM TO «It SOW 
l»TOL£MT.PRILA»KLVBU8— ^LIBftAHT OF ALXXAVDRIA 
FOONOEI>« 

PtK^cmy Softer^, the son of La^us, aiier a reign of 9^ 
fears in Egypt^ with the style caking, and of near Z9 from 

•the death ot A lexaader, was desirous of transmitting the throne 
t<k Ptolamy Philarielphus tf one of his sons by Berenice. He 

>kad likewise seteral children by his other wires, and among 
these Ptolemy, tsumamed Cerannus, or the Thunderer ; who 
being the son of Eiirydice, the daughter <tf Antipater, and the 

•eldest of the male issue, considered the crown as his right, 
after the death of his fitther. 
But Berenice, .who came into Egypt merely to accompany 

• Eiirydice, at the time of her espousals with Ptolemy, m> exceed- 
ingly charmed that prince with her beauty, that he married 

. her ; and so great was her ascendant over him, that she caus- 
ed him to prefer her son to all his issue by the other queens. 
In order, therefore, to prevent all disputes and wars that 
might ensue after his death, which he was sensible could not 
be very remote, as he was then 80 years of age, he revived to 
hAve him crowned in his own Ufe-time, intending, attiiesaroe 

•time, to resign all his domifiions to him ; declann^. that to 
create a idng was more glorious than to be so one's h.elf. The 
coronation of Philadclphns was celebrated with the most splen- 
did festival that had ever been seen ; hot I reserve the de- 

-scripdon of it to the end of this acdon. 

Ptolemy Ceraunusouittedthe court, and redred to Ljrsima- 
chus, whose son Agatnocleshad espoused Lysandro, the sister 
of Ceraumis, botli by father and mother ; and after the death 

• A. M. 3719. Ant. J. C 285. Justin. 1. xvi. 

f The woid signifies a lover of his brethrso ; but Ptolemy receiv- 
ed this surname* agreeably to a figure of speedi called antipbrasiSf 
faecanse he charged two ofi bis brothevs with forming designs sgainst 
his life, and then caused them to he desttoyed. Pausan* !• i. p. )2. 
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of Agathbclesj he- removed to the coHft crf'SelAucus^ who t^^ 
ccired him t^ith a* goodness entirely uncorortion, for which he 
was afterwtirds repaid with the blackest ingratitude^ as wdli 
appear in the sequel of this histoi*^. ' 

* In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphut, 
which was also tlie first year of the 124th Olympiad, the fe- 
mous watch-tower in the isteof Pharos was compleated* It was 
usually called the tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of 
the seven wonders of antiquity. It was a large square structure, 
built of white marble, on the top of Which a fire was constantly 
kept burning, in order to guide ships in their course. It cost 
900 talents, which, estimated by the Athenian money, are equal 
to 200,0001. but amount to almost double that sum if com- 
puted by the coin of Alexandria. The architect of the edi- 
fice was Sostratus of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the. whole ho- 
nour of it to himself, had recourse to the attifice I have- men- 
tioned before t* Pharos was originally )& real island, at the 
distance of seven fourlongs from the continent,- but was afier-^ 
wards joined to it by a causeway like that of Tyre. 

\ Much about this time, the image of the) god* Serapis was 
brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Ptolemy had been in-. 
duced by a dream to demand it, by an embassy of the king of 
Sinope, a city of Pontus, where it was kept. It was, however, 
refused him for the space of two years, till at last the inhabi- 
tants of Sinope suffered such extremities fr6m a famine, that 
they consented to resign, this idoi to Ptolemy for a supply of 
corn, which he transmitted to them ; and the statue was then 
conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the suburbs, called 
Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of Serapis, and a 
famous temple, called the Serapion, was afterwards erected for 
it in that place. This structure, according to Ammianus Mar- 
eellinus ( , surpassed, in beauty and magnificence, all the teni« 
pies in the world, except thecapitol at Rome. This temple 
had also a library, which became famous in all succeeding 
ages, for the mimber and value of the bookR it conti^ined* 
.^ II Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himself in po- 
lite literature, as was evident by his compUtngthe life of Alex- 

* Plin. 1. xxxvi, c 12. Strab. L xvii. p. 791. Said, in ^^Af^ 
f Vol. I. In the history of Egypt. ^ 

\ A. M. 3720. Aut. J. C. 248- Tacit, hist. 1. iv. c. 83, et 84w Plut. 
At Iside. et Ofiir. p. 361. Clem. Alex, in Protrept. p. 31. 

§ A mm. MarcelL I. xxii. c. 16. 

II Arrii(n in pref. PJut. in Alex. p. 691. Q. Curt. 1. ix. c 8»&tr«h^ 
|. »vii. p. TiO* Plut. in MofsU. p. 1095. . . 
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rnnder^ wlikh wac gmtlf esteemed bf the tncients, but U now 
entirely lost In order to cultivate tlie fciences, which be 
much admired, he founded an academr at AlexMidria, call- 
ed the MuftBsm^ whereaiockty of learned men deroted 
themselTet to philotophic atudica, and the iroprorement of aU 
oUier sciences, almost in the nma maaner as those of I^ondoy 
and Paris. To this effect, he began by giving them a Itbraryi 
whichwas prodigiously increased by his sacoessora. *H is ton 
Pfaiiadelphas left 100,000 volumes in it at the time of his death, 
- and the succeeding princes of that race enlarged it still awi«, 
till at last it consited of 700,000 volumes. 

t This library was formed by the following method : All 
Ihe Gveek and other books that were brought into Egypt, were 
seized, and sentvto the Mosanm, where they were transcri^ 
ed. by persons employed ibr that purpose. 'The copies were 
then ddivered to the proprietors, and the originals were d«* 
posited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for instance, bor- 
rowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and /Eschylos, ef 
the Athenians, and only returned them the copies, which be 
caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a manner as possible ; 
and he likewise presented them with 15 talents, equal to 15,000 
crowns, for the originals which he kept* 

As the MttsaBum was at first in that quarter of the city which 
waa called Bruchion, and near the royal palace, the library 
was founded in the saraa placa, and it soon drew vast numbers 
thither ; but when it was so much augmented as to contain 
400,000 volumes, they beg^ to deposit the additional books ia 
the Serapion. This last library was a suppliment to the fbr« 
mer, for which reason it received the appetlution ofitsdaugh* 
ter^ and in process of time had in it 500,000 volumes. 

% In Cesar's war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, a fire, 
occasioned by those hostilities,coBSunied the library of Bruchioo, 
with its 400,000 volumes. Seneca seems to me to have been 
roach displeased ^ when speaking of the conflagration, he be« 
stovrshisceosures, both on the library itself, and the eulogiuoa 

* £uscb. in Chron. t Galen. 

% Plat, in Caesar, p. 732. in Anton, p. 943. Amm. Maicell. L 
uli. c. 16, Dion. Cast. 1. xlii. p. 202. 

4 Qiiaiiringenta milUa librorum Alexandriz arseront, pulchcrn- 
mum regis opulentiae monumentura. Alius laudaverir, sicut Livius, 
^i elegantiar regum curaeque egregium id opus ait fuisse. Non fttic 
elegantia illud, aut cura, sed stsdiosa luxuria : imo ne atudiosa qiii- 
dem, quoniaro non in studiura. sed in spectaculum comparaverant— 
Paretur itaque librorum quautum sit nihil ia apparatura, $cacc. de 
tranquUL aaim. c. ix. 
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. made <n it by liTf, rwho styfea Itaa lIliislrimis.tBOlMii^ajBiit of 
' Uie opiulenceofthe Bgyptinn ;fcrogg, .and of 4iieirwise attenti- 
-OD for the improvensatof the.acifinoes. Seneca^ instead oCal- 
hfmog itto be sooh) would aoty hare itxooakleredas a.Koek 
- vetoUliis fran the pride jmd -Taxiity of those faenfiovhSf who 
obad amassed jsuch a nnmber of baoks,Miot for their o^auae, 
, biit.meTely for ;poinp and ostentatipn. Xhis refiecticn, . how- 
i^TTtTy seems to.diacover yery little sagacity ;..for;is it not evi- 
. dent beyond contradiGtion, that jione but Jungs ave caipablfi of 
(fmnding these. magnificent libraries^. whiishhecooieAiaeoei- 
sary treasure to the learned, and do in&iite himoiir to those 
.< atates in which they are established ? 

The library of Serapion did.not sustain aair damac^ JUid jt 
-vas undoubtedly there that Cleq>atra defxttited those 400,000 
ifwdkavDts of that of Pergamps, which were.presentedtoher by 
-Antony. ' This addition, withjoiiifer enlargenienta thatiwcre 
-inade from time to time, rendetedthe new library of Alexao- 
I'dtia more nnmeron^ and considerable than the first; and 
{.though it was ransacked more than once during the. troubles 
;and revolutions which happened in the iUanan eftvpire, 4t al- 
..waya retsieved its losses, and recovered its number of voliunes. 
In this condition it subsisted for many ages, afibrding itstrea- 
/inires to the learned andcusious, tiU the .seventh century, 
vwhen it suffered the same fate with its parent^ and was buHi- 
'Cd by the Saracens, when they took that ci^ in^e.yeiU*of 
iOur Lord 640. The manner by whidi this misfortune happea- 
i«d is too singular to be passed over in silence. 

t^John^ suniamed the Grammarian, and a famous fc^ower 
-of , Aristotle, happened to beat Alexandria when It was taken : 
and as he was much e*6temed by Amri-Ebncd-As, .(he. general 
rOf the Saracen troops, he entreated that commander to bestow 
r upon him the Alexandria library^ Amri replied, that it was 
(not in his power to grant such a request : . but that he would 
-write to the khalif, or emperor of the Saracens, forhis^rders 
*4m 1}iat head, without which he. could . not presume, ta dispose 
of die library. He accordingly wrote to Omar, the then kha- 
lif, whose answer was, that if those books contained the same 
'^doctrine with thekoran they could not be of wiy use, because 
the koran was suffipient in itself, and comprehended all neces- 
sary truths ! but if they contained any particulars contrary to 
that book, they ought to be destroyed. 

In consequence oithis answer, they were all condemned to the 
tames, without any further examination ; and, to that efiect, 

t Abui-Phan^us, in hist« Dynast. IZ. 
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were distributed In the public bagnios, where, for the fpac« 
of six raonths, they were used for fuel instead of wood. We 
may from hence form a just idea of the prDdig:ioun number of 
books contained in that library ; and thus was this inestimable 
treasure of learning destroyed. 

The Musacum of Bruchion was not burned with its library* 
Strabo* acquaints us, in his description of it, that it was a very 
large structure near the palace, and frontinj; the port ; and that 
it was surrounded with a portico, In which the philotophcrt 
walked. He adds, that the members of thissociety were govern- 
ed by a president, whose station was so honourable and imjx>rt- 
ant, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, he was always chonen 
by the king himself, and afterwards by the Roman emperor ; 
and that they had a hall where the whole society ate together 
at the expence of tiie pubHc, by whom they were supported is 
a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Musxum for 
the advantage she long enjoyed of being the greatest 8cho</l in 
all that part of the world, and of having trained up a vast num- 
ber of excellent men in literature. It is from thence, in parti- 
cular, that the church has received some of its most illustri- 
ous doctor? ; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Origen, 
Anatolius, Athanasius, and many others ; for all these studied 
in that seminary. 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first president of thli 
seat of learning ; but it i? certain that he had the !»uperinten- 
deticy (rfthe library. Plutarch infonns us, that his first prrpo 
sal to Ptolemy was the establishment of a libra r>' of such au- 
thors as treated of civil polity and ^vemment, assuring him 
thatthey would always supply him with such counsels as none of 
his friends would presume to offer him. This was almost the on- 
ly expedient for introducing truth to princes, and showing them, 
under bori*owed' names, their duties, as well as their diefectt. 
When the king had relished this excellent advice, and mea- 
sures were taken to procure all such books as were requisite in 
this first view, it may easily be imagined that Den^etrius car- 
ried the affair to a much greater lengthy and prevailed upon 
the king to collect all sorts of other booke for the library Vc 
have mentioned. Who could better assist that prince in the ac- 
complialiment of so noble and magnificent a plan, than Deme- 
trius Phalereus, who was himself a learned man of tlie first 
rank, as well as a very able politician. 

We have formerly seen what inducements brought Deme- 

t Strab. I. xvii. p. 793. 
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trius to the court of this prince. • He was jeccivcd wiA t/^ 
linns by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped a profusion of honours up- 
on hioH ajid made him his confiaent. - He consulted him, pre- 
ferably to all his other counsellors, in the most important a£* 
£urs, and particularly those which related to the succesuonto 
}ihc cro.wn. t This prince, two years before his death, had 
Iqrmed a resolution to abdicate his crown in. favour of one of his 
children. Demetriusendeavoured to dissuade him from that de- 
sign* by representing to him, that he must no lon^r expect to 
£njoy any authority, if he divested himself ef his dignity in such 
it manner, and that it would be dangerous to create him a mas- 
;ter. But when he found him absolutely determined on this ab- 
dication, he advised him to regulate his choice by the. order 
•prescribed by .nature, and which was generally followed by all 
^tions 2 in consequence of which it ;would be incumbent, on hiin 
to prefer his eldest son by JEurydice his fiU^st wi^'> But the ere.- 
.^tt of Berenice prevailed over this equitable and prudent ad- 
,yice^ wlijch in a short time proved fated to its author. 
. X Towards the close of this ye^r died Ptolejny Soter, king of 
^&5T*^i . ij> tbe 84th year of his age, and two years after ^is re- 
^gnation of the empire to his son. He was t^e roost ^ble and 
wortl\y man of all his race, and left behind him such examples 
pf;prudence, justice, and clemency, as very few of his success- 
ors were industrious to imitate. During the space of; near 40 
;.years, in which he governed 'Egypt, after the deatli of Alex- 
jmder, he raised it to such an height of grandeur and p(W?^i 
us rendert^d it superior to the other kingdoms^ He retained up- 
_on the throne the same fondness of simplicity of manners, and 
the same aversion for ostentatious pomp, as he discovered 
j when he first* ascended it. He was accessible to his subjects, 
.even to a degree of familiarity, fie frequently ate with them 
at their own houses; and, when he ^ve any entertainment 
^himself, he thought it no disgrace to borrow their richest plate, 
.because he ha4 but very little of his own, and nomwcthan 
was necessary for his common use J ; apd when som^ persons 
.represented to him, that thcregai dignity seemed tprequire an 
,air of greater opulence, his answer was, " that, the true S[*^i- 
. " djeur of a liingcpn5i»t<?d:in enrichingothers, nqt himself." 

■t Plut. in Demetr. p. 892. Diog. Laert. in Demetr; Phal. 

t A. M, 3719. Ant. J. C. 385, J A. M.3r31. Ant. J, C.33J. 

% Plut. iuApoph p. 881. /. . . . ., - 
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SECTION IV. 

MAGKtnCKNT SOLllMKItT AT THE IVAVCUBATtOtf 07 
, PT01.KKT PHILABEPKVS KIWC Or ECTFT. 

Ptokmv Philadelphus, after his father bad abdicated the 
crown in his favour, entertained the people, when he aacended 
the throne, with the most splendid festival mentioned by anti* 
quity* Athensushad left us a long description of it, tranvcrib- 
ed trom CaUixenus the Rhodian, who compiled a historv ol 
Alexandria ; and Montf aucon rel ates it in his antiquitiea. I wall 
insert the particulars of it in this place, becauM: the^ will ^ve 
us a veiy proper idea of the riches and opulence of Ervpu I 
may ada too, that as ancient authors speak very often en sacred 

r3mp, pixx^essions, and solemn festivals, in honour of their gods, 
thought it incumbent on me to give some idea of them ibr 
once, by describing one of the most celebrated solemnities that 
was ever kxK>wn« Plutarch, who is perpetually mentioning 
triumphs among the Romans, has the approbation of his read- 
ers for his particular description of that of Paulus i£miliu% 
which was one of the most magnificent But if the accoont I 
shall now give should appear unseasonable, or too prolix, it 
may be passed over, without interrupting the series of this his* 
tory ; for I declare before haivd that the relation will be some* 
thing tedious. 

* This pompous solemnity continued a whole day, and wa» 
conducted through the circus of Alexandria. It was divided 
into several parts, and formed a variety of separate proceuiooa. 
Beside those of the king's father and motlier, the gods had each 
of them a distinct cavsdcade, adorned with the ornaments re* 
latin g to their history. 

Athen«os has only related the particulars of that of Bacchua, 
by which a judgment may be formed of the magnificence of 
the rest. 

^rhe procession began with a troop of Sileni, some habited ia 
purple, others in robes of a deep red ; their employment was 
to keep oflF the crowd, and make way. 

Next the Sileni came a band of satyrs, composed of 30 in 
two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

These were succeded by the Victories, with golden wmgs, 
cariying vases nine feet high, steaming with kindled perfumes, 
partly gilt, and partly adorned with the leaves of ivy. Their 
habits were embroidered with the figures of animals, and every 
part of them glittered with gold. 

• Atbcn. I. V. 19r— 203. 
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After these came a double altar, nine feet in height, and 
covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed with orna- 
ments of gold. It was also beautified with a golden crown, 
composed of vine leaves, and adorned on all sides with certain 
white fillets. 

An hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed in 
purple vests ; each of them supporting a golden vase of incense, 
myrrh, and saflfron. 

They were followed by 40 satyrs, wearing crowns of gold, 
which represented the leaves of ivy ; and in the right hand of 
each was another crown of the same metal, adorned with vine 
leaves. Their habits were diversified with a variety of colours. 

In the rear of these marched two Sileni, arrayed in purple 
mantles, and white drawers ; one of them wore a kind of hat, 
and carried a golden caduceus in his hand ; the other had a- 
trumpet Between these two was a man, six feet in height, 
masked and habited like a tragedian. He also-carried a golden 
cornucopia, and was distinguished bv the appellatibnof the Year. 
» This person preceded a very amiabl«« woman as tall as him- 
self, dressed in a magnificent manner, and glittering all over 
with gold. She held, in one hand, a croij^n composed of the 
leaves of the peach tree, and in the other a brandi of palm. 
She was called Penteteris *, 

' The next in the procession were the genii of the four seasons, 
wearing ornaments by which they were distinguished, and sup- 
porting two golden vases of odours, adorned with ivy leaves. 
In the midst of them was a square altar of gold. 
• A band of satyrs then appeared wearing golden crowns, fa- 
shioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed in red habits. Some 
bore vessels filled with wine, others carried drinking cups. 

Immediately after these was seen Philiscus, the poet and 
priest of Bacchus, attended by comedians, musicians, dan- 
cers, and other persons of that class. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the victors at 
the athletic combats and exercises. One of tliese tripods, be- 
ing 13 1-2 feet in height, was intended for the youths ; the other, 
which was. 18 feet high, was designed for the men. 

An extraordinary large chariot tbUowed these. It had four 
wheels f, was 21 feet in length, and 12 in breadth, and was 

• This word signifies the space of five years, because, at the ex- 
piration of every fourth year, the feast of Bacchi:s was celebrated at 
the beginning of the next, which was the fifth. 

t All chariots in general, of which mention will be mad« in the 
sequel of this relation, had aUo four wlieels. 
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drawn by .180 men. In this chariot was a figure representing 
Bsicchus, 15 feet in height, and in the attitude of performing li- 
bations with a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in a rqbe of 
brocadfed purple, which flowed down to his feet. Over this 
was a transparent vest of saffron-colour, and above that a large 
purple mantle embroidered with gold. Before him was a gieat 
vessel of gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and containing 
15 measures, called metretes *• This was accompanied with a 
gulden tripod, on which was placed a golden vase of odours, 
with two cups of the same metal full of cinnamon and saffron* 
Bacchus was seated In a shade of ivy and vine leaves, inter- 
mixed with the foliage of fruit-trees ; and from these hung 
several crowns, fillets, and tliyrsi, with timbrels, ribands, 
and SL variety of satiric, comic, and tragic masks^ In the same 
chariot were the priests and priestesses of that deity, with the 
other ministers, and interpreters of mysteries, dancers of all 
classes, and women bearing vans f. 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched with 
their hair dishevelled, and wore crowns composed, some of ser- 
pentsi others of branches of yew, the vine, or the ivy. Some 
of these women carried knives in their hands, others grasped 
serpents. 

After these advanced another chariot, 12 feet in breadth, 
and drawn by 60 men. In this was the statue of Nyssa, or Ny- 
sa, sitting |, 12 feet high, and clothed with a yellow vest em- 
broidered with gold, over which was another Laconic habit. 
The statue rose by the aid of some m achines that were not touch- 
ed by any person, and after it had poured milk out of a golden 
cup, it resumed its former seat. Its left hand held a thyrsus 
adorned with ribands, and wore a golden crown, on the top of 
which were represented various leaves of ivy, with clusters of 
grapes, composed of gems. It was covered with a deep shade, 
formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded lamp hung at each 
conier of the chariot. 

After this came another chariot, 36 feef in length, and 24 in 
breadth, and drawn by 300 men. On this was placed a wine- 
press, also 36 feet long, and 22 1-2 broad ; this was full of the 
produce of the vintage. Sixty satyrs trod the grapes, to the 
sound of the flute, and sung such airs as corresponded with the 

* This word is frequently used in the present description ; it is the 
name of a Greek measure, which corresponds most with the Roman 
amphora, but was somewhat larger. It contained nine gallons. 
^ f Mystica Vannus Tacchi. Virg. 
%1 She is thought to have been the nurse of Bacchus. 
Vol. VI. K 
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action in which they were employed. Silenus was the chief of 
the band, and streams of wine nowed from the chariot through- 
out the whole progress. 

Another chariot, ef the same magnitude^ was drawn by 600 
men. This carried a fat of a prodigious size, made of leopoards 
•kins sewed together. The vessel contained 3000 measures^ and 
shed a constant effusion of wine during the procession. 

This chariot was followed by 120 crowned satyrs and ^leni) 
carrying pots, fiaj^gons, and large cups, all of j^ld. 

This troop was immediately succeeded by a silver fat, cxxl" 
tainjiig 600 metretes, and placed on a chariot drawn by the 
sanie number of men. The vessel wa3 adorned with chased 
work, and the rim, together witli the two handles and thebase, 
were embellished with the figures of animals. The middle part 
of it was encompassed with a golden crown adorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two silver bowls, 18 feet in diameter, andd 
in height. The upper part of their circumference was adorned 
with studs, and the bottom with several animals, three of which 
were a foot and an half high, and many more of a lesser size. 

These were followed by 10 great fats, and 16 other vessels, 
the largest of which contained 30 metretes, and the least five. 
There were likewise 1 cauldrons, 24 vases with two handles, 
and disposed on five salvers ; two silver wine-presses, on which 
were placed 24 goblets ; a table of massy silver, 18 feet in length, 
and 50 more of six ; four tripods, one of which was of massy 
silver, and had a circumference of 2,4 feet ; the other three, that 
were smaller, were adorned with precious stones in the middle. 

Then came 20 Delphic tripods, all of silver, and something 
less than the preceding. They were likewise accompanied 
with 26 beakers, 16flaggons, and 160 other vessels, the larg- 
est of which contained six metretes, and the smallest two. AU 
these vessels were of silver. 

A fter these came the golden vessels, four of which, called la- 
conics, were crowned with vine leaves. There were likewise 
two Corinthian vases, whose rims and middle circumference 
were embellished with the figures of animals ; these contained 
eight metretes ; a wine-press, on which 10 goblets were placed ; 
two other vases, each of which contained five metretes \ and 
two more that held a couple of measures : 2 2 v essels for preserv- 
ing liquors cool, the largest of which contained SOmetretes, and 
the least one : four golden tripods of an extraordinary size: a 
kind of a golden basket, intended as a repository for vessels of 
the same metal : this was enriched with jewels, and was five 
feet in length ; it was likewise divided into six partitions, one 
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above another, and adorned with various fi{^m of animnlt, 
about three feet in height ; two goblets, and two glasM bowU w ith 
golden ornaments: two salvers of gold, four cubits in diame* 
ter, and three others of less dimensions : tm beakers : an altar, 
four feet and an half high ; and 25 dithes. 

After this rich equipage marched 1600 youths, habitri* in 
white vests, and crowned, some of them wUh ivy, others with 
branches of the pine ; 250 of this band curried gr»lf!m v;««u-^ 
and 400 of them vases of silver ; 300 more carried silrcr ^ rs- 
sels, made to keep liquors cool. 

After these appeared another ti^oop bearing largr iHinking 
vessels, some of which wei*e of gold, 50 of nlvcr, and SOO 
diversified with various colours. 

There were likewise several tables, six feet in length, and 
supporting a variety of remarkable objects. On one was re-pre- 
sented the bed of Semele, on which were disponed several vesta, 
some of golden brocade, otliers adorned with precious stones. 

We must not omit a chariot 83 feet in lengtli^ and 21 in 
breadth, drawn by 500 roen« In this was the rcpn'sent;«ti('n 
of a deep cavern, shrooded with ivy and vine lea\ cs : sever ;U 
pigeons, ring-doves, and turtles, issued out of the apenm e, 
and Hew about. Little bands were fastened to their feet, tli:it 
they migh^ be caught by the people around them* T w o f lu . - 
tains likewise, one of milk ami the other of wine, flowed out of 
the cavern. All the nymphs who stood round it wore cn>wii« 
of gold. Mercury was also seen, with a golden caduccus in 
his hand, and dothed in a splendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was exhibited m 
anotlicr chariot, where the god was represented by a statue 
eight fiect in height, and mounted upon an elephant. He was 
arrayed in purple, and wore a golden crown, mtermixed with 
twinmg ivy and vine leaves. A long thy rsus of gold was in his 
hand, and his sandals were of the same metal On the neck 
of the elephant was seated a satyr above seven feet high, with 
a crown of gold on his head, formed in imitation of pine branch- 
es, and blowing a kind of tsnimpet made of goat's horn. The 
trappings of the elephant were of gold, and his neck was adrm- 
ed with a crown or that metal shaped like the foliage of ivy. 

This chariot was followed by 500 young virgins, adonicd 
with purple vests and golden zones ; 120 of them, who com- 
manded die rest, wore crowns of gold that seemed to be com- 
posed of the branches of pine. 

Next to these came 120 satyrs, armed at aU points, some 
in silver, and others in copper arms. 
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To these succeeded five troops of sileni) and crowned satyrs, 
mounted on asses, some of whom were entiixily hamesstd 
with gold, the rest with silver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, 24 of 
which were drawn by elephants; 60 by he-goats; 12 by lions ; 
6 by oryges, a species of goats ; 15 by buffaloes ; 4 by wild 
asses ; 8 by ostriclies ; and Y by stags. In these chariots were 
little youths habited like charioteers, and wearing hats witli 
broad brims. They were accompanied by oUicrs of a Ics^ 
stature, clothed in mantles embroidered with gold. The boys 
who performed the office of charioteers were crowned with 
branches of pine ; and the lesser youths with ivy. 

On each side of tliese were tliree chariots drawn by camels, 
and followed by others drawn by mules. In these cliariots 
were several tents, resembling those of the barbarians, with 
Indian women, and those of other nations, habited like slaves. 
Some of these camels carried 300 pounds weight of incense ; 
others 200 of safii*on, cinnamon, iris, and other odoriferous 
bpices. 

At a little distance from these, marched a band of Etliiopi- 
ans, armed with pikes. One body of tliesc carried 600 ele- 
phants teeth ; another 2000 branches of ebony ; a third, cups 
of gold and silver, with a large quantity of gold dust. 

After these came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at the head of 2400 dogs, of the Indian, Hyrcanian, 
and Molossian breed, beside a variety of other species* 

Tiiey were succeeded by 150 men supj^orting trees, to which 
were fastened several species of birds and deer. Cages were 
al^o carried, in which were parrots, peacocks, turkey-hens, 
pheasants, and other Ethiopian birds. After tliese appeared 
130 sheep of that country ; 300 of the Arabian breed ; 30 of 
the island of Euboea ; 26 white Indian Oxen, eight of the 
Ethiopian species ; also a large white bear j i4 leopards ; 16 
panthers ; four lynxes ; three small bears ; a cameleopard*, 
and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, seated in a chariot, and wearing a 
golden crown, embellished with ivy leaves; He was repre- 
sented as taking sanctuary at the altar of Rhea, from the jjer- 
secution of Juno. Priapus was placed near him, with a crown 
of gold formed like the leaves of ivy. The statue of Juno was 
crowned with a golden diadem ; and those of Alexander and 
Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, representing ivy leaves, 

• This animal, whether real or fabulous, is mentioiitd by Horace. 
Diversum confuja genus panthera canrselo. 
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The image of Virtue was placed near that of Ptolemy, and on 
her head was a crown of |^Id made in imitation of olive 
branches* Another statue, representing the cit^ of Corinth, 
was also near Ptolemy, with a golden diadem on its head. At 
a little -distance from each of these, was a great vase filletl 
with golden cups, and a large bowl of the same metal, which • 
contained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed by several women richly arrayed, 
and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other Greek cities in 
Asia ; with the islands which had formerly been conquered by 
the Persians. All this train wore crowns of gold. 

In another chariot was a golden thyrsus, 135 feet in length, 
and a silver lance 80 feet long. 

In thlb part of the procession were a variety of wild beasts 
and horses, and 24 lions of a prodigious size ; and also a great 
number of chariots, In which were not only the statues of 
kings, but those of several deities. 

After these came a chorus of 600 men, among whom were 
300 who played on gilded harps, and woi'e golden crowns 
At a small distance from this band, marched 2000 bulls, all of 
the same colour, and adorned with golden frontlets, in the 
middle of which rose a crown of the same metal. They were 
also adorned with a collar, and an aegis * hung on the breast 
cf each. All these habiliments were of gold. 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of other de- 
ities, advanced next, and, after all the rest, that of Alexander, 
whose statue of massy gold was placed in a chariot drawn by 
elephants ; on one side of this statue stood Victory, and on the 
other Minerva. 

The procession was graced with several thrones of gold and 
ivory, on one of which was a large diadem of gold, and en an- 
other a horn of the same metal. A third supported a crown, and 
a fourth a horn of solid gold. On the thix)ne of Ptolemy Soter, 
the father of the reigning prince, was a gulden crown, which 
weighed 10,000piecesof goidf, each containing four drachms. 

In this procession were likewise 300 golden vases, in which 
perfumes were to be burned ; 50 gilded altars, encompassed with 
golden crowns. Four torches of gold, 15 feet in height, wei-e 
fastened to one of these altars. There were likewise 12 gilded 



• A kind of buckler which covered the breast. 

t The Attic stater, usually called X/»»"*»» was equal to ten livres of 
French money ; the value therefore of this single crown amgunted to 
100,000 French livres, which are about 42001. sterling.' 
K S 
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hearths^ one pf which was 18 feet in circumference, and 60 ia 
height ; and another was only 12 1-2 feet high. Kine Del- 
phic tripods of gold appeared next, having six feet in their 
altitude ; and there were six others, nine feet in height The 
largest of all was 45 feet high ; several animals hi gold were, 
placed upon it, aod its upper part was encompa^ed with 4, 
g;olden crown, formed of a foliagje of vine leaves. 

After these were seen several gilded palms, 12" feet in lengthy 
together with a caduceus, gilt also, 66 feet long ; a gilded 
thunder-bolt, in length 60 feet ; a gilded temple, 60 feet ia 
circumference ; a double horn, 12 feet long ; a vast number 
of gilded animals, several of which were 18 feet in height* 
Xo these were added several deer of a stupendous siz|^ and a 
set of eagles 20 feet high* 

3200 crowns of gold were likewise carried in ^his proces- 
sion, toother with a con8eci*ated crown, containing 120 feet^ 
(undoubtedly in its circmivference) ; it was likewise adorned 
with a profusion pf gems, and surrounded the entrance into the 
temple of Berenice. Several large crowns of gold were also 
supported by young virgins richly habited. One of these 
crowns was three feet in height, with a circumference of 24. 
These ornaments of the procession were accompanied with a 
golden cuirass, 18 feet in height ; and another of silver, 27 fee^ 
high. On this latter was the -representation of two thunder- 
biJts of gold, 18 feet in length ; with an oaken crown embellisk- 
cd with jewels, 20 golden bucklers ; 64 complete suits of gold- 
en armour ; two boots of the same metal, four feet and an half 
in length ; 12 basons ; a great number of flaggons ; 10 large 
vases of perfumes for the baths ; 12 beakers ; 50 dishes, and a 
large number of tables : all these were of gold. There wcr^ 
likewise five tables covered with golden goblets ; and an horn 
of solid g<^ld, 44 feet in length. All these golden vessels and 
other ornamtnts were in a separate procession fvom that of 
Bacchus, which has been already described. 

There were likewise 400 chariots laden with vessels, and 
other works of silver ; twenty others filled with golden vessels, 
and SOOmore apr ropi iatcd to the carriage of aromatic spices. 
The troops thdt guarded this procession were composed of 
57,600 foot, and 23,000horse, all dressed and' armed in a mag* 
Dificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which continued for 
some days after this pompous solemnity, Ptolemy Soter present- 
ed the victors with 20crowns of gold, and they received 23 froru 
his consort Berenice. It appeared, by the registers ofthc palace^ 
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that th^sfc last crowns were valued at 223Q talents ai\d 50 
mihsy about 334,4001. sterling : from whence some judgment 
may be formed of the immense sums to which all the gold ao^ 
silver employed in this splendid ceremonial amounted* 

Such was the magnifience (shall I call it religious, or rathes 
theatrical and of the comic strain :) e3(hibited by Ptelemf 
Philadelphus at his corpnation. If Fabrici\is, the famous Ro- 
man, "whom I formerly mf^ntioned, and who had rendered him-, 
self so remarkable for l^is contempt of gold and silver, had been 
a sp^ta^or of this procession, \ am ]^suaded that the sight ot 
it in all its parts, would have proved insupportable to him, and 
am inclined to think h^ ^ould have thought and spoken like 
the emperor Vespasian, upon an occasion which had some re- 
semblance to this. He and his son Titus made a triumphant 
entry into Rome, after the destruction of Jerusalem j but ind- 
ict^ himself fatigued with the excessive length of that pompoua 
procession, he could not ponceal his displeasure, and declared) 
thiat he was justly punished by that tedious ceremony, for hi^ 
weakness in desiring a triumph at his advanced age. 

In this festival cf Ptolemy Philadelphus, nopai*t of it was 
conducted with any elegance^ or had the least air of taste and 
genius. An amazing prodigality of gold and silver was display- 
ed, which makes me recollect a passage in Saliust, the beauty 
and force of which I have the mortification not to be able to 
render in our language. Catiline intended to represent the im- 
moderate luxury of the Romans his contemporaries, who la- 
vished immense sums in the purchase of pictures, Statues, 
vf rou^t plate, and superb buildings. " TTiey draw out,*' says 
<^ he, <^ and torment their gold and silver by all imaginaUe 
methods,*' (I must entreat the reader's excuse for this literal 
(< translation,) ^^ and yet this excess of. prodigality isincapablsr 
*f of exhausting and overcoming their riches.'* " Oiunibus 
*' modis pecuniam trahunt, vexant * \ tamen sum ma lubidtn« 
divitias suas vineere nequeunt." In such profusions as these 
did the whole merit of Philadelphus consist on this occasion. 
What could there be truly great or admirable in this vain os« 

• These metaphorical cenns« .** trahiint, vexant, vinccre neqwcunt,*^ 
may possibly be derived from, the combats of the athlets, wherein, 
after one of them has thrown bis adversary, and imagines, himself 
victoriqust he dn^gs him along the arena, in sight oi th^ spectators^ 
twists, shakes, and torments him, without being. able to extort a con- 
fession from him of his defeat. In this contest, therefore, wherein 
the Roman author represents luxury and riches to be engaged, all the 
profusions of the former were incapable of exhausting and overcom- 
ing her riches. 
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tentatieii of riches, and waste of such hnmense treasure in a 
bottomless abyss, after they had cost the people so many fa- 
tiguing labours, and perhaps had been amassed by a long series 
of violent exactions? The spoils of whole provinces and cities 
were sacrificed to the curiosity of a single day, and di^layed 
to public view, only to raise the frivolous admiration of a stu- 
pid populace, without conducing to the least real advantage or 
utility. Nothing ever argued a more profound ignorance of tiie 
true use of riches and solid glory, and of whatever else has any 
just pretensions to the esteem of mankind. 

But what can we say, when we behold a sacred procession, 
and a solemnity of religion, converted into a public school of 
intemperance and licentiousness, such as are only proper to 
excite the most shameful passions in the spectators, and induce 
an utter depravity of manners ; by presenting to their view 
all the utensils of excess and dabauch, with the most powerful 
allurements to indulge them, and that under pretext of paying 
adoration to the gods 1 What divinities must those be, that 
would exact, or so much as suffer so scandalous a pomp in 
their worship ! 



SECTION V. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE &EIGN OF PTOLEMY PIIILA- 
DELPHUS— DEATH OF DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus*, after the death of his father, be- 
came sole master of all his dominions, which were composed 
of Egypt, aad many provinces dependent on it, that is to say, 
Phoenicia, Coelosyria, Arabia^ Libya, Ethiopia, the island 
of Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the |sles 
called the Cyclades. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had con- 
cealed his resentment against Demetrius Phalerens, for the 
advice he gave that prince, when he was deliberating on the 
choice of a successor. But when the sovereign power entirely 
devolved upon him, he caused that philosopher to be ^ized, 
and sent with a strong guard to a remote fortress, where he 
ordered him to be confined, till he should determine in what 
manner totreathim.f But at last the bite of an aspic put a pe- 
riod to the life of that great man, who merited a better fate. 

• A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 283. Theocrat. Idyll, xvii. 

f Diog. Laert. in Demetr. Cic* in orate, pro Rabir. i'ost. n. 23. 
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- The testimonies in his favour of Ciccro, Strsibo^PIutarch J3io* 
dorus Sic.uhis, and many others^ leave no room to doubt of the 
probity and wisdom of his government ; we therefoi-e shall only 
consider what has been observed witli respect to his eloquence. 

The characters of his writings, as Cicero observes in several 
places*, were sweetness, elegance, beauty, numbers, andoma- 
menty so that it was easy to distinguish in them the disciple of 
Theophrastus^ He excelled in that species of eloquence which 
is called the temperate and florid. His style, in other respects 
gentle and catm, was adorned and ennobled with bold and shin- 
ing metaphors that exalted and enlivened his discoursa, other* 
wise not dignified to any great degree with rich sentiments, and 
those beauties that constitute the great and sublime. He was 
rather to be considered as a wrestler, formed in the shade axul 
tranquillity, for public games and s|)ectacles, then as a soldier 
inured to arms by exercise, and quitting his teat to attack fui 
enemy. His discourse had, indeed, the faculty of affectxDg m« 
hearers with something grateful and tender, but it wanted 
energy to inspire the force and ardour that inflame the mindy 
and only- left in it at most anr agreeable remembrance of some 
transient sweetness and graces, not unlike that we retain af- 
ter hearing the most harmonious concerts. 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has its merits 
when limited to just bounds ; but as it is very difficult and unu- 
sual, to preserve the due mediocrity in this particular,.and to 
suppress the sallies of a rich andlivelv imagination, not always 
guided by the judgment ; this kind ot eloquence is apt, thcre- 
S)r©) to degenerate, and become, even from its own beauties, a 
pernicious delicacy, which at len^h vitiates and depraves the. 
taste, lliis was the effect, according to Ciccro and Quintillian,, 
who were good judges in this point, of the florid and studied 
graces peculiar to the style (rf Demetrius. Athens, till hia 
timet* had been accustomed to a noble and majestic eloquence^ 
whose character was a natural beauty, without paint and glit- 
ter. Demetrius was the first that revolted agamst this maidy 
and solid eloquence, to which he substituted a soft and lan- 
guishing species, that abated the vigour of the mind, and at 
length rendered false taste predominant. 

Two of Alexander's captains survived Ptolemy", Lysimachut. 
and SeleuGus, who, till then, had always been united by interest 
and friendshtp^and were engaged to each other by treaties and 
confederations : and as they were now advancing to the period 

* Offic. 1. i. n. 3. Declar. Grat. n. 57— 38. 
t Dc clar, n, Orat. 36—38. . 
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«f their days, for each of them had exceeded 80 years of age, 
one would have thought they would have been desirous of end- 
io% their lives in the union which had so long subsisted between 
them; instead of which, their mutual destruction by war became 
the whole object of their thoughts, on the following occasion. 

Lyamachus, after the marriage of his son Agathocles with 
Lysapdra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, espoused another 
lutmself, whose name was Ariunoe, and had several children 
by her. •The different interests of these two sisters led them 
into all sorts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in their fa- 
vour, upon the death of Lysimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting ! Their opposi- 
tion to each other was not the mere effect of personal interest, 
but was chiefly fomented by the differences of 'dieir mooters : 
L»ysandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and Arsinee of Bere- 
nice. The arrival of Ptolemy Oraunus, the brothor of I^ila- 
delphuS, «t this court, made Asinoe apprehensive that his nte- 
Test would strengthen too much the pa^ of l^eandra, who 
was his sister by the same mother ; and that they would ac- 
complish the destroclaoa oi hersetf, and her own i^ildven^ at 
Ibe death of Lysimachus. Thlscalaiiaty she was determined to 
prevent, by sacrificing Agattiocles to her suspidens; and -she 
succeeded in her design, by representing him to her husband 
as one who had formed a conspiracy against his life and crown, 
by which she so much incensed him against his own son, that 
he caused him to be imprisoned and put to death. Lysandra 
and her children, with her brother Ceraunus, and Alexander^ 
another son of Lysimachus, took sanctuary in the couFrt of Se* 
leucus, and prevailed upcm him to declare war against Lysi- 
machus. Several of the principal officers of this prince, and 
even those who had been most devoted to his interest, were 
struck with so much horror at the murder of his son, that they 
entirely abandoned him, and retired to the court of Seleucus, 
where they strengthened the remonstrances of Lysandra by 
their own complaints. Seleucus was easily induced to under- 
take this war, for which he was already sufficiently disposed, 
by views of interest. 

t Before he engaged in this enterprise, he resigned his qneen 
Stratonice to his son Antiochus, for a reason I shall soon relate, 
arid ctmsigned to him,at the same time,a considerable part of his 
•mpire,reservingtohimselfnoothertevritoriesbutthe'provinces 
between the Euphrates and the sea. Antiochus was seized with 

* Justin. 1. zvii. c 1- Appian. in Syriat. P^usdn. in Attic, p. VH. 
t Piut. in Uemetr. p, 906, 90r. Appian. in Syr. p. 136—138. 
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a Imgcriflg distemper, of which the phywcians were incaoabu 
rf discovewig the caose j for which reason his con<SwM 
ftought entirely desperate. It is easy to conceive the im^^ 
tude of a fatl^r who be^d hhnself ^ the point of l«dnnil 
son m the flower of his age, whom he had intendedfo? uJ 
^VTt "* *"? "'^ dominions, and in whom all the happfaeS 
fni^? '(? ^^^. Erasistratus, the most attentive aSdS! 
Mof aU the physicians, havmg carefoUy conrideredever; 
^mptom with wWch the indisposition of the yonnr princ^ w2 
attended, believed atlastthathe bad discovered itefrue^^ 
and that it proceeded from a passion he had entertSS^ 
»WBe lady. ; in which conjecture he was not deceivedTftTho^ 
ever, was more difficult to discover the object of a Swi^ 
tte more violent from the secrecy in whichit remahi^^^ 
physician, therefore, to assure himself folly of what he sm! 
mised, piissed whole days in the apartment if his w^ft^t ^ 
when he saw any lady enter, he ^foUy observ^^^oSS^ 
enance of the prince, and never discovered ti^W emS 
in him, except when Stratonice cifme mto the chamSer^SS 
alonej or with her consort ; at which times the youSe nita^ 
a^T^ 't*"''"^ always affected wW? ^e^^xn^S 
dented by Sappho, as so many indications of a violent p™ 
^^ Such for msbmce, as a suppression of voice ; buritor 

When the physician was afterwards alone with his patient 
ae maMged his enquiries with so much dexterity, ai at last 
orew the secret from him, Antiochus confessed his Dassion 
tor queen Stratonice his mother-in-law, and declared Siat he 
nad in vain employed aU his eflTorte to vanquish it : he added. 
taat he had a thousand times had recourse to every consider^ 
atai that could be represented to his thoughts, in wch a con- 
juncture; particularly the respect due from him to afaS^r 
^LtfT^''**^'*^^ ^'i°?' hf .w« tenderly beloved; the 
h^^fi^M "'•*^"™«*f»« °f indulging a passion altogether un. 
justifiable, and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour • 
T^X°^ harbounng a design he ought never to be desirouS 
01 gratifying, but that his reason in its present state of distrac- 

S^*"'l'*K"'*^'^f ^I •?** *J*"' ^°^^ hearken to no- 
Si And he concluded with declaring, that to punish him- 
oth!li I i*'f * involuntary m one sense, but criminal in every 
T^y}^ r*^ r*^ '^ ^t"5^'^ to death, by discontinuing 
aucare of his health, and abstainmg from every kind of food, 
in.- ! P?y**"»" gained a very considerable poiat bypenetrat- 
mg mto the source of his patient's disorder ; but the application 
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of the proper remedy was muck more difficult to be accom- 
lislwd : and hoNv could a proposal of this nature be made to 
a parent and king? When Seleucus made the next inquiry 
after his son's health, Erasistratus replied, that his distem- 
per was incurable, because it arose from a set ret passion 
which could never be gratified, as the lady he lorvcd was not 
to be obtained. The father surprised and afflicted at this 
answer, desired to know why the lady was not to be obtained ? 
« Because she is my ^wife," replied the physician, " and I 
<' am not disposed to yield her up to the embraces of another.'* 
" And will you not part with her then ?" replied the king, " to 
" presei*ve the life of a son 1 so tenderly love? Is this the 
" n-iendship you profess for me ?" " Let me entreat you, my 
** lord,'*saidErasistratus,**tp imagine yourself for one moment 
« in my place, would you resign vour Stratonice to his arms? 
" If you, therefore, who are a father, would not consent to 
*< such a sacrifice for the welfare of a son so dear to you, how 
<* can you expect another should do it ?'* " I would resign Stra- 
*' tonice, aVid my empire to him, with all my soul," interrupt- 
ed the king. " Your majesty then,*' replied the physician, 
<' has the remedy in your own hands ; for he loves Stratoniee." 
The father did not hesitate a moment after this declaration, 
and easily obtained the consent of his consort, after which his 
son and that prinoess were crowned king and queen of Upper 
Asia. * Julian the apostate relates, in a fragment of his writ- 
ings still extant, that Antiochus could not espouse Stratonice 
till after the death of his father. 

Whatever traces of reserve, moderation, and even modesty, 
appear in the conduct of this young pi'ince, his example shows 
us the misfortune ot giving the least entrance into the heart of 
an unlawful passion, capable of discomposing all the happiness 
and tran(iuillity of life. 

t Seleucus, being now eased of his inquietude, thought of 
nothing but marching against Lysimachus. He therefore put 
himself at the head of a fine army, and advanced into Asia 
Minor. All the country submitted to him as far as Sardis, 
which he besieged and took ; by which means he became 
master of all the treasures of Lysimacus. 

I This last hav ing passed the Hellespont, in order to check the 
progress of Seleucus, gave him battle inPhyrygiaJ, but wasde- 

•In Misop. 

t Justin. 1. xvil. c 1.2. Appian. in Syr. p. 178. Memnon. Excerpta 
tpud Phot. C.9 Pausan. in Atnc. p 18. Oros. 3— 23.;,PoIy3cn. 4. 9. 

^ A.M. 3723. Ant.J.C. 281. 
Porphyry is the only author who has pointed out the real place 
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feated and slain ; in consequence of which Seleucus rendered 
himself master of all his dominions. His greatest pleasure on 
this occasiQn resulted from his being the only survivor of all 
the captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this battle^ 
victorious over conquerors themselves, for that was the ex- 
pression he thought fit to use, and this advantage was consi- 
dered by him as the effect of a peculiar providence in his fa- 
vour. This last victory was undoubtedly the best justification 
of the title df Kicator, or the conqueror, which he had already 
assumed, and which is usually given him by the historians, in 
order to distinguish him from the other princes who reigned 
after him in Syria of the name of Seleucus, 

His triumph', on this occasion, was of no long continuance ; 
for when he went, seven months after his victory, to take pos- 
session of Macedonia, where he purposed to pass the remain- 
der of his days in the bosom of his native country, he was base- 
ly assassinated by Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred innu- 
merable honours and obligations : for he had received him 
into his court when he fled from his own country, and had 
treated him suitably to his rank. He had also carried that 
prince with him in that expedition ; intending^ when it should 
be completed, to employ the same forces for his establishment 
on the throne of his father in E^ypt. But as this i^rctch was 
insensible of all the favours he had received, he had the vil- 
lau\y to conspire against his benefactor ; whom he assassinated, 
as we have already mentioned. 

He had reigned 20 years, from the battle of Ipsus, when the 
title of king was secured to him ; and 31, if the commence- 
ment of his reign be fixed 12 years after the death of Alexan- 
der, wlien he became master of Asia ; from whidi time the 
era of the Seleucidx commences, 

* A late dissertation of M. de la Naaze gives him a reign of 
more tlian 50 years, by adding to it the 19 years 6f his son An- 
tiochus Soter. The author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did 
not entirely divest himself of the government, but began with 
making a partition of his dominions ; and that he aftei^ards 
reunited them, even in the life*^ime of his son. He has pro^ 
daced probable reasons in fav<3ur of his opinion; but as I never 
engage in contests of this natur^, I shall confine myself to the 

where this battle was fought, and which Eusebfus by An evident 
mistake calls Kopv^^/ior, instead of Kvft'jrUm, the field' of Cyrus; 
mentioned by Strabo, c. xiii. p. 629. 

♦ Tom. VII. des mem. de I'Acftdem. dcs Inscrip. et Belles Lettres. 
Vol. VI. L 
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chronology ^^ Usher, who ha»beeAin^ usual guide, and who 
assigns, vith Father Petau and Mtmsieur VaiUant, 31 years 
to the reign of Seleucui» Nicator. - 

This prince had extraordinary qualities ; and, "without men- 
tionlu^ his n^ilitary accompUshinentSi it n^iay be justly said, 
that he distiu^isl^ed hiniself among the other kings, by his 
great love of jusUce*, a benevolence^ desiency, and a peculiar 
regard to reh^on, that endeared hun to the people. He had 
likewise a taste for polite literature, and made it 9. dream- 
•tance of pleasure and glory to himself, to send back to the 
Athenian^ the librai^y of which Xerxes had dispos^ssed them) 
and which he found in Persia. He also accompanied tl^t pre- 
sent with the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, whom the 
Athenians honoured as their deliverers. 

The friends of Lysknachus, with those who had s«frved un- 
der that prince, at first considei*ed Ceraunus.as the avenger 
pf his death, and acknowledged him for their king) but his 
conduct soon caused them t9 change theirs^udments. 

* HeT did not expect to possess tlie dominions o£ Lysinoach'^* 
in peace, whUe his sistei^ Ampo^ and the children she had bf 
Lysimachus were living ; for which reason he determiaed to 
rid himself at once of them and the apprehensions they g^ive 
him. The greatest crinies cost the ambitious no remorse. 
Ceraunus feigned a passion for his sister, ajid seemed desirous 
of espousing her ; and as these incestuous marriages were fre- 
quent and allowable in Egypt j Ar^io^ who was well ac- 
quainted wi^ the natural disposition of her bixi^r, pro^acted 
as much as possible the conclusion of that affair, thjB conse- 
quence of which she feared would be fatal to herself and chil- 
dren. B^t the more she delayed, and concealed her repugnance 
by plausible pretexts, the more warmly he pressed i*«^ ^ 
gratify his pasdon ; and, ^in order to remove all suspicion} ^^ 
repaired to Ij^at tenaple whidi the Macedonians held in the 
greatest vpner9,tion, and the^e, in the presence .of ope of her 
^ntijoa^te inends, whom she Had seat to him, he called the 
W^J^^ gpf^s of the country to witness, embracing jth^il^ statues, 
Sktthe sarae,tin>e) and protesting, with the: most dreadful oaths 
%t>d im{>r^Qa;tibnS| that his views, with respect to the marriage 
^^^qjlifnteiii were perfectly pure and innocent. 

Arsinoe placed but little confidence in these promises, though 
they were uttered before the altars, and had.l^en ratified with 
the aw/ulspal of religion; but she wasappreh^sive,atthesaniC' 

• justm. I. x;^iv.. c. 2—4. 
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tSmCi that perusting i^ an obstinrtte refusal, would be fatal t6 
het children, for whose welfare she was more solicitoas than 
her own. Sfee, therefore, confeented at last, and the nuptials 
were celebrated with the greatest magnificence, and with all 
the indicatlohs of the most unaffected joy and tendernesi. 
Cerauntis placed the diadem on the head of his sister, and de- 
clared her quieen, in the presence of the whole army. Avbince 
feh a real joy, when she beheld hertelf so gloriously re -estab- 
lished in the privileges of which she had been divested by the 
"death ol Lysimachiis, her first hoi^band ; and she invited her 
new spouse to reside with her in her own city of Cassan^ria, 
to ivhich she first repaired h^rsfclf, in order to make the ne- 
cessary preparations for his arrival. The temples, en that 
Dccaslon, With all th^ piibfic places and private nouses, wci'c 
magnificently adorned, and nothing^ was to be seew but altarfe 
and victims ready for sacrifice. The two sons of Arsiii**, 
JLysimachus, who was tfien 16 rears of age, and Fhilip, who 
was 13, both princes of admirable beauty, and majestic intin, 
advanced to meet the kin^, with croons on theii^ heads, h 
bciAg a day* of fe6 nfuch solemnity and joy, Cerauhos threw 
" his arms roahd their necks, and embraced thctn with as much 
tenderness as could well be by the fondest of fathers. 

The comic p«trt ended here, and was presently succeeded 
by a bloody tragedy. As soon as he entered the city, he 
is^ized the citadel, and ordered the two brothers to be mur- 
dered. Those unfortunate princes fled for refuge to the queen, 
who clasped them in h6r arms, and vainly endeavoured, by 
covering them with her body, to save tliem from the dagger^ 
of the murderers, who kified them in the bosom of their mo- 
ther. Instead of being allowed the sad consolation of render- 
ing them the last offices, she was first dragged out of the city, 
with her robes all rent, and her hair dishevelled^ and then 
banished into Samothrace, with only two femalie servants to 
attend her, mournfully consuiering her surviving the princes 
her sons as the completion of all her calamities. 

* Providence would not suffer such crimes to go unpunished, 
but called forth a distant people to be the ministers of its ven- 
geance. 

The Gauls finding their own country too populous, sent out 
a pirodigious number of people to seek a new settlenient in some 
other land. This swarm of foreigners came from the extremity 

• A. M. 3725. Ant. J. C. ^9. Justin. 1. xxiv. et xxv. Pausan. 1.x. 
p. 643—645. Memn. Exc. apud Photiutn Eclogae Diod. Sic. I. xxii. 
Cal-Hni. hymn in Delum, ctSchol. ad eundum. Su^das in r«^«tT«t. 
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of the ocean» and after they had proceeded along the Danube, 
arrived at the outlet of the Save, and then divided thenaselves 
into three bodies. The first, commanded by Brennus and Aci- 
chorius, entered Pannonia, now known by the name of Hun> 
gary; the second marched into Thrace, under Cerethrius; 
and BelgiuB led the third into lUjrrium and Macedonia. - 

AH the nations near whose territories this people approach- 
ed, were struck witli so much terror, that instead of waiting 
tiU they were subdued, they dispatched ambassadors to the 
Gauls, and thought themselves exceeding happy In purchas- 
ing their liberty with money. Ptolemy Cei-aunus*, king of 
Macedonia, was the only prince who was unaffected at the 
tidings of this formidable irruption ; and iimning headlong id 
himself on the punishment the divine vengeance yras prepar- 
ing to inflict upon him for the murders he had perpetrated, 
he advanced to meet the Gauls with a sniaU body of undiscip- 
lined troops, as if it had been as easy for him to fight battles 
as it was to commit crimes* He had even the imprudence to 
refuse a supply of 20,000 men, which the Dardarians, a nei^- 
bouring people to Macedonia j offered him, and imswered -with 
an insultmg air, that Macedonia would be nrnch to be 'pitied, 
if, after it had conquered all the east, it would need the aid of 
the Dardarians to defend its frontiers ; to which he added 
with a haughty tone of triumph, that he would face the ene- 
my with the children of those who had subdued the universe 
iinder the ensigns of Alexander. 

He expressed himself in the same imperious strain to the 
Gauls, who first offered him peace by a deputation, in case he 
would purchase it ; but, conceiving this offer the result of fear, 
he replied that he would never enter into any. treaty of peace 
with them, unless they would deliver up some of the principal 
persons of their nation to him as hostages ; and that they must 
likewise send him their arms, before he would place any con- 
fidence in their promises. This answer was received with 
contempt by the Gauls ;■ and we may from hence obseiTe, the 
methods usually employed by the Deity, in chastising the pride 
and injustice of princes ; he first deprives them of reason and 
counsel, and then abandons tliem to their vain imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, wherein the 
Macedonians were entirely defeated, and cut to pieces ; Ptole- 
my, covered with wounds, was taken prisoner by the Gauls, who 

• Solus rex Macedonia Ptcdernscus adventumGallorutp Jntrepidus 
^udivit, bisque cunr paucis et incompoaitis, quasi bella non.difficilius 
«[uai;n scelerapatr^rcntur, parncidiorum furiisagitatus.occurrit. Just. 
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after tbef had cat off his head, fixed it on a Unce» and showed 
it to the army in derision. A very inconsiderable number of 
Macedonieuis saved themselves by flight, but all the rest were 
either slain or made prisoners. The Gauls dispersed them- 
selves, aftet this victory, in order to pillage the adjacent 
<»uiitry ; upon which Sosthenes, one of the principal persons 
among the Macedonians, improving the disorder in which 
tiiey were, desttoyed a great number of their men, and obliged 
the rest to quit the country. 

Brenneathen advanced into Macedonia with his troop ; hut 
this leader is not to be confounded with that other Brenrus who 
took the city of Rome about a century before. Upon the in- 
telligence he had received of the first success of Belgius, and 
the great booty he had acquired, he envied him the spoils of so 
rich a country, and immediately formed a resolution to liavc 
a part ; and when he received the news of that general's de- 
feat, that only served as a new motive to htu-ten his march ; his 
impatience to avenge his countnmcn uniting with his desire 
to enrich himself. Authors have not infoniied us what bccnme 
of Bclgius and his troop ;' but, in all prcb«bility, he was Killed 
%i iht second engagement, after which the remains of his army 
were incoi*porated into that of Krennus. But however that 
were, Bihennus and Acichorius quitted Panncnia, with un ar- 
my of 1^0,000 foot, and 15,000 horse, and entered lUyrium, 
in order to pass into Macedonia and Greece. 

l>nring a seditimi which happened in their march, a body 
of 2t),000 men drew off from the main army, and marched, 
uader L^oiwr and Lutarius, itito Thrace, wJiere they joined 
those whom Cerethrius had aheady marched into that coun- 
try ; after' which they made themselves masters of Byzantium, 
and the westevi^ coasts of the Propontia, and then laid the ad* 
jaccut couiitry u.ider contribution. 

♦^ This desertion did not prevent Brennns and Acichorius 
from continuing their march ; and they- di-ew, either ^vom II- 
lyrium *r their countrymen the Gauls, such numei*ous rein- 
forcements, as increased their army to 152,000 foot, and 61,200 
horse. The hopes of booty, and some advatageous settlement, 
caused a vast number of soldiers to johi them in this expedition, 
and with this army they marched directly to Macedonia, where 
they overpowered Sosthenes with their muititudea, and ravage 
ed all the country. It will soon appear by the sequel, that An- 
tigonus reigned in Macedonia, after the deatli of' Sosthen«s. 

* A. M. 3726. Ant. J. C. 278. 
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The Gauls, after their conquests in that caountry, adraaced 
to the straits of Thermoply », with an intention to enter Greece, 
but vrere stopped for some time by the troq)S which had been 
posted there to defend that important pass ; till at last they dis- 
covered the way which the army of Xerxes had formerly ta- 
ken in their passage over these mountains ; and the Greeks, 
to avoid being surrounded by the troops detached against them 
by the Gauls for tliat purpose, were obliged to retire and leave 
♦them a free passage. 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the army towards 
Delphos, in order to pillage the immense riches of the temple 
of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to follow him with the troops 
under his command ; declaring to him at the same time, with 
an air of^ raillery, that, " the gods ought in reason to impart 
" some of their riches to men, who had more occasion for them 
*' "than themselves, and employed them in a better manner." 
Authors have here taken an opportunity to i-elate very asto» 
nishing events: for they tell us, that when Brennes approach- 
ed the temple of Delphos, the skies wei*e blackened with a 
dreadful tempest, and that great numbers of his men were 
destroyed by hail and thunder. To which they add, that thirf 
storm was attended with an earthquake, that rent the moun- 
tains, and tlirew down the rocks, which crushed the Gauls by 
hundreds at a time ; and that the remaining troops were seized 
with such a panic f the ensuing night, as caused them to mis- 
take their awn men for the enemy, in cosequence of which they 
destroyed themselves in such a manncr,that before the daygrew 
light enough for tliem to distinguish each other, above half of 
the army perished in that ttoanner. .. * 

The Greeks, v/hom the danger (rf a temple so revered bmong 
them had drawn Jrom all parts to preserve it fromijeing plun- 
dered, were animated by an event in which heaven itself seemed 
to declare in their favour, and charged the Gauls with so much 
impetuosity, that though Acichorius had joined Brennus, they 
were unable to sustain the shock, and were slaughtered in vast 
numbers. Brennes was wounded in several parts of his body, 
but not mortally : when he saw that all was lost, and that the 
design he had formed ended in the destruction of his army, he 
was seized with suchdespair,as made him resolve not to i^urvive 
his losses. He accordingly sent ior all the ofi^cers that could 

. • Justin. 1 xxiv. c. 6—8. Pausan. 1. x; p. 652—654. 

t The ancients thought these kinds of terrors were infused into 
the mind by the Odd Pan. Other re»soi^s are likewise assigned for 
that name. 
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b^ assratbled, amid^ the cpnfiision which reigned among 
them, and advised them to kill all the wounded men, and make 
the best retreat in their powcn At the close of those express 
sions, he drank as much wine as he could) plunged his dag- 
ger into his own hosom, and expired upon the spot. 

A cichorius took the command in chief upon himself, and en- 
deavoured, to .regain the straits of Therxnopyls, ia order to 
march out of Greece, and conduct the sad remains of that ar- 
my ' into^ their own country^ But- as he was obliged to pass 
through a large extent of the enemy's territories, and to ha- 
zard a battle every time he wanted provisions for his troops ; 
and as these. were, always reduced to the necessity of lying on 
the ground, though it Was then the winter season ; in a word, 
as they were constantly harassed from every quarter, by the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they marched, they 
were all destroyed, either by famine, cold, distempers, or the 
sword ; 9nd of all that prodigious number , of men who engag- 
ed in this expedition not one escaped with life. 

Some fabulous exaggerations may possibly be blended with 
the other circumstances of this event j and chiefly with relation 
to the sudden tempest that arose when the Gauls approached 
Delphos, and that miraculous fall of the rocks on the sacrilegi- 
ous troops. Perhaps the whole might be no more than a thick 
flight of arrows shot by the enemy, who might likewise roll 
down upon the Gauls huge stones from the tops of the moun- 
tains. Such events are entirely natural and customary in attacks 
like this, which thepriests, whose interest it was to magnify the 
power of their god, might represent with an air of prodigy, and 
as a miraculous interpositicMi : it is certain that any account of 
this nature might be easily imposed upon the credulity of the 
people, who are always fond of giving into the marvellous, and 
seldom scrupulously examine the truth of such things. 

On the other hand, we have no sufficient reason to disbelieve 
any thing history relates of this event. The intei-prise of Bren- 
nus was undoubtedly a sacrilegious impiety, and injurious tore- 
4;iigion, as well as to the Deity himself ; for he spoke and acted 
in the manner already represented,not from any conviction that 
those gods were the mere ofiFspring of fable (for he did not think 
better on that article t^n the Greeks themselves), but from art 
absolute contempt of a divinity in general. The idea of a God 
is impressed on the hearts of all men, and they have through all 
ages, and in all countries, believed it to be their duty to render 
certain honours to him • The pagans were deceived in their ap- 
plication of this principle, but all acknowledged the necessity of 
It, The Deity, therefore, in mere goodness to mankind, may 
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hav^-catisedhh T^gtfeancclte bedfe|flaye€ ft|;aii^t3iGi^,^v«ii 
amotie the hcath/*ns, who teatill^ aiio^ ecW^ttipt ola su- 
prcme Being, in ofder to pi^serVe the traiierf aAd ^nci^s of 
rallgibii in theif ninds^ by some extraiJwfinaty Hidieatfeii8<rfliii8 
anger, tillit pteiwkihiiii toaflbfd theto cflcat^t lights 6y* *e mi- 
rij^rationofthertediatoi-, atthe appoihtedtimc, i^cscfvcdfor 
Ae instruction of mankind^ in thatpmt^wdfthip'whichtl^eoidy 
true God reqnii«d fi*6iii them. Weiifcewise see that «(e dJvtae! 
"BeUi^ in order to prefeerre among m^ a due i»€»^<^ for bis 
ptovidWicc, and a b^iefofhis peculiar attention to allAdrac- 
tioris, has Been carefal, frbm tiad* t« tirbfj to^imisbiJfeijini^ 
and othei^ ci^ing'dffencc*, in a singtilaf maiineir,and evfen aifteflg 
the pagans themsehnes. By yvHieh means the belief^ oFthat ca* 
pita] poim, the first tSfc of man with Gdd,' WtemaintaiHlitt amidst 
all the darkness of paganism, and the dissoltttiifiess' (i manners 
Which then prevailed. But it is now time to return to the Gftuls. 
* Leonor and Lutarhte,' who'had eetaWished themselves on 
the Propontis, advanced to the Hellespont; and surprised Ly- 
dmachia, after which they nmde themselves masters of all 
the Thracian Chersonesus ; but a difference arising beti^ccri 
the two chiefs, they separated ft-om each other; Lutartes' con- 
tinued his march alongtlie Hellespont, and r^eonor retwmcd 
tte By zantium with the greatest part of tlic anht.' 

The latter having afterwards passed the BospKoros, and 
the other the Hellespont, met again ih Asia, whtre a rewftici- 
liation being effected between theh?, they rejoined theirforces, 
and entered into the sei-rice of l^iconiedes kirtg of Bit^ia ; 
Who, after he had reduced his brother 35ipete^ by their fissisfc* 
auce, and acqtiired possession of all his fathers dominkms, 
assigned to them, for their 'settlement, that part of Asia Minor' 
Which took from them the denomination of Galln-Crada, or 
Galatia. The canonical epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians was 
written to the descendants of this people ; and St. Jerom above 
600 years after the time we now speakof, declare* th^tthey 
continued to speak the same language he had heard at Treves. 
The remainder of those who continued in Thrace engaged af- 
terwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatus, who reigned iit 
Macedonia, and most of them Werethen destrorbd. 'rht)sefew 
who escaped, either passed into Atia, and rejoined thdr coun- 
trymen in Gjilatia, or dispersed themselves into other regions, 
where no fhfther mention is made of them. In this manner 
ended that teiTible inudd^tioh of barbarians, aftei- they had 
threatenedMacedCnia, and all Greece, With entire destiniction. 

* Ljv* 1. xxxViii. n. 16. 
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* After the death of Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, af)4 
reigned for. spme time in Macedonia, Antiochus, the aon of 
ScIqucus Nicator," and Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Deine« 
trius PoUorcetes, formed pretensions to that ci'own, which 
their fathers had enjoyed, one after the other. AntigoniHj 
who, after tho fatal expedition of liis father into Asia, had 
reigned ten years in Greece, finding the state of his afifairt 
more favourable than those of his competitor, was the first 
who ascended the tl\rone, but each of them raised great ar- 
mies, and contracted powerful alliances ; the one to support 
himself in his new conq[uest, and the otl\cr to dispossess him. 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having espoused the party of 
Antigonus in this conjuncture, Antiochus, when he was pre- 
paring to enter Macedoiua, was unwilling to leave so power- 
ful an enemy in his rear. Instead, therefore, of pmssing the 
Hellespont, he suddenly poured his troops into Bithynia, which 
tlxen became the theatre of the war. The forces were at first 
so equal that neither party would presume to attack the other, 
and continued for some time in tliat state of inaction ; during 
which. a;tn^y was concerted,, and in copsequence Antigonu* 
espoused Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus, and 
Anlttochus resigned to him his pretensions to the throne of 
Macedonia. In this manner, he remained peaceable possessor, 
and transmitted it to his posterity, who enjoyed it for several 
generations, till the time of Perseus, the last of this race, who 
was idefeated by Paulus ^milius, and divested of his domi- 
nions, which the Romans, in a few years after, formed into a 
province of the empire. 

f Antiochus, having thus disengaged himself from this war, 
marched, against the Gauls, who, ^after settling in the land 
granted them by Nicomedes, were continually making incur- 
sions on all sides, by which they extremely incommoded their 
neighbours. Antiochus defeated them with great slaughter, 
and delivered the country from their oppressors. This actioa 
acquired him the title of Soter, which signifies a deliverer. 

SECTION VI. 

PTOLEMT PHILADEPHUS CAUSES THE BOOKS OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES TO BE TRANSLATED INTO GREEK. 

The tumult of the wars \ which diversity of interest had 
kindled among the. successors tif Alexander, throughout the 

• A. M. 3728. Am: J. C. 276'. Memnon, apud Phot. c. 19. 

t A. M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. i A. M. 3727. Ant. J. C. 277. 
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VhxAt extent of the territories, did not prevent Plolcmy Phila- 
de^hUsfrom devoting his utmost attentien to thcnobk library 
he had founded hi Alexandria, and wherein he deposited the 
tnost vahiable and curious books he was capable of collecting 
irem aH parts' of the world. This prince being informed that 
the Jews were masters of a work which contained the laws of 
Moses, and the history of that people^ ttras dcsirotts of ha?ing 
it translated out of the Hebrew langtta|;e mto the Greek, in 
order to enrich his library with that performanee. To ae- 
eompHsh this design, it became necessary for him to address 
himself to tlie high priest of j:he Jewish nation ; but this affair 
happened to be attended wi^ great difficulty. A ter^ cen- 
Biderable rtnurfber of Jews had been actudBby reduced to ft 
ifatc of sUtery in Egypt, by Ptolemy Soter, duiittg the inva- 
sion of Judsa, in his time ; and it was represenfted to the king, 
that there could be no probability of obtaming from dMft people 
either a copy or a faithful translation Of their laii^, while he 
rtiffe^ed such a nninber of their oountrritten to continue in 
tiieir present servitude. Ptolemy, who atwaya, acted T^Hh the 
«nWBt generosity,- and was eafetr^ftiely sdRcittfus to^ilhirge his 
kbrary, did not hentate a moment, but issued a decree fer re» 
««orin^ all the Jewish slaves in his dominions to their fiillHhe^ 
ty ; with orders to his treasurer to pay 20 drachmsr* a head 
to their toasters for their ransom. The sum eaqjcnded on this 
occasion amounted to 400 taleAtsf ; which make it (evident, 
that lSe-,000 Jews recovered their freedom by this bounteous 
proceeding. The king then gave orders fbr discharging the 
children born in slavery, with their mothers, and the sum em- 
ployed for this purpose amounted to above half the former. 

These advantageous preliminaries gave Ptx)lcmy hopes that 
he should easily obtam- his request from the high-priest, whose 
name was Eleazar. He had sent ambassadors to that pontiff, 
Jith a very obliging letter on his part, accompanied wiA 
magnificent presents; The ambassadors were received at 
Jerusalem with all imaginable honours, and the king's request 
was granted with the greatest joy : upon which they returned 
to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Mosaic law, writ- 
ten in letters t^goldy and given them by the high-priest him- 
self, with ^x elders of each trijjc, that is to say, 72 in whole ; 
and they were autliorised to translate that copy into the Greek 
lan|;uage. . 

The Ming was deMtous^c^ seeing thesJft deputie%ttiHiph)p»ed 
to each of them a different question, in order to make a trial of 

* Abom 10 s. f Abaut 00,000 1. 
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thek* capaoily. He wm M|iifi«d ^ith Uifir antwtn, is whkk 
great wiidom iq;xpeftr«d» and Iwded then with pretoiu, %ui 
other marl^s of his firiepdsM^ The cMora were thea cooduet- 
ed to the iaie %A Pharos^ ao^ lodged in a hoiyie prepared lor 
their re«eptioQ, where they were plentiliUly wppUed with all 
pecesa^rjr accoounodatioiis. Thejr ftfiptied UieoMeWes to thrir 
w<^k withwKt kfting any time, aad la 72 dayt completed the 
vohwe which vi commonly caUed the tcptuaciiit Tenkm •• 
Th« wholjB waa afterwaid* ready and approved m tlife pretence 
of th(»hmg9 whoadmiredy inapeeiiJilarmaimery thewiMlom 
of tfaje.V^wa of Moae% and dimitmd the 72 depuUes with ex* 
trembly magmficent preacntt ; part of which were for thenw 
aelvesy othen for the hidbpriesti and the remainder for the 
temple, fixpences of thk nature, thoegh rery conaidcfable, 
never ran a state, and do a prince great honoer. 

Tbe author from whom these fibcts are extracted ia Arittc« 
OS, whor^esentshimaelf aaoneof theoAcersof thegaard 
to Ptolemy JPhiladdphtts, He adds a nnmber of other dicum* 
stances, which I have omitted, hecausetliey seem more impre* 
haUe than those I have inserted, k is pretended that the wti* 
ters, whether Jews, as Aristcbulns, PUloii andJosephast er 
Christiana, as Juiftia, Irensus, Clementof Alexandria, Hilary, 
Austin, and some others, who have employed their peaa oo 
the subject of the septuagmt version, have fmaided all their 
relationa on the mere veracity of Aiistcus, when the work 
that beavs. his name is tkott^ to be a spurious piece Someof 
these authors have added cireorostances which are general- 
ly disbelieved, because they have too much of the roarvellaue 
in them, t Philo declares, that thouch their translations were 
made in separate apartments, yet the least difierenoe in the 
sense or style in which they were couched, was bo far from ap« 
pearing, Uiat, on the contrary, the expressions were every 
where the same, even to a single word ; from whence he con« 
clades, that these persons were not mere translators, but men 
inspired by the spirit of God, who conducted them on that oc«* 
casion, and- dictated the whole to them, even to the minutest 
word. Justin, and, after him the other Others Uready mcnd- 
oned, s«4)po6e that ead&ofthe seventy-two interpreters per. 
formed hia version in a separate ceil, without the leabt corres* 
pondence-with ctach other, and yet that all their translations 
were per^sotly conlbmable to each other in every particular. 

* It is called the leptuagtat, fov the saUce of the roand nmnbrr te* 
venty, but the sacred books were tninsiatcd by seventy two persons, 
t Philo de vita Mosi&i t. ii. p. 658. 
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I have frequently declared my resdutioii not to enter into 
any historical disqointions of this nature, which require much 
time and leamine, and would therefore can ofP my attention too 
long from my principal object. The reader may consult the 
learned Prideaux, who has treated this subject at lai^. AD 
that can be depended upon, and which no one has thooght fit 
to contest, is, that a translation of the sacred books from the 
Hebrew into the Greek was made in Egypt in the time of the 
Ptolemies ^ that we have this translation stil extant, and that 
it is the same whith was used in the time of our blessed Saviour, 
as most of tlie passages cited by the sacred writers of the New 
Testament, from the original Greek of the old, are to be found 
verbatim in this version. It still subsists, and continues to be 
used in the oriental churches ; as it alsowas by those in thepri- 
mitive ages, among whom it passed far a canonical translatioo. 

This vei^ion, therefore, which i*enders the scrij^tureof the 
Old Testament intelligible to a vast number of pec^le, became 
one of the most considerable fruits of the Grecian coDquests, 
and was evidently comprehended in the design God had in 
view, when he delivered up all the east to 'the Greeks, and 
supported them in those regions, notwithstandihg their dirisi- 
ons and . jealousies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 
that happened among them. In this manner did Godprepare 
the way for the preaching of tiie gospel, which was then ap- 
proaching, and facilitate the union of so many nations, of dif- 
ferent languages and manners, into one society, and the same 
worship and doctrines, bythe instrumentality of the finest, most 
copious, and correct language that ever was, ispoken in the 
world, and which became common to all the f countries that 
were conquered by Alexander. 
^ • 

' SECTION- VII. 

THE VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PYRRHUS.—- HE IS SLAPK 
AT THE SIEGE OF ARGOS., 

- Ptrr H US*, when he returned into Epirus, after he had en- 
tirely abandonedMacedonia,niight have passed his days in tran- 
quillity among his subjects, and ejijqyed the sweets of peace, by 
governing his people agreeably to the rulesof justice ; but a dis- 
position so active and impetuous as his own,inoonjuncti(m wJ^ 
a restless and ardent ambition, was incapable of being at rest 
itself, or suiibring others to be so. This disposition of mind was, 
in reality , a raging fever,whicb knew no intermisnon. In a word, 

• Pl.it. in Pyrrh. p. 390—397, Pausan. 1. I. p. 21, 22. Justin 
1. xviU. c, 1, 2. ^ 
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he grew iasimportable to himielf^ and was continoally llyini( 
in pui«8uit of foreign objects, and in following, from country to 
^ country, a feUcity no where to be found. He therefore leixedf 
'' with joy, the first opportunity that offered for plun^ig him- 
self into new afikirs* 

* The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans, and their own country not ftimishing them with 
generals of sufficient abilities to oppose such formidable ene- 
mies, they turned their eyes towards Epinis, and dispatched 
ambassadors thither, not only from themselves, but rrom all 
the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent presents for Pyrrhiia. 
"Vhsy had orders to tell him, that they wanted a leader of ex- 
perience and reputation ; that the^^ had a competent number of 
good troops, and, by onl^ assembling tlie forces of the Lucani- 
ans, Messapians, »iimnites and Tarentiiies, were in a a<ndt. 
tion to bring an army of 20,000 horse and 35,000 foot into the 
field«The joy with which Pyrrhus received a proposal *n agree- 
able to his disposition, and so conformable to his chnntctcr, 
may be easily imagined. The Epirots, by his example, con- 
ceived a warm desire and violent pasbion for this war. 

A Thessalian, named Cineas, wa& then at the cxirt of Pyr- 
rhus. He was a man of great capacity, and having been the 
disciple of Demosthenes, was distmguished from all the oratoi s 
of that dme, not only fur coming the nearest to the force and 
eloquence of that great master, bat for baviiif; been mc^M mjc- 
cessful in dciiving, from so excellent a school, the solid prin- 
ciples and best maxims of true politics. This pcrsm was mw:h 
attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed him on emb; ^^ies to 
several cities with whom he had negociations to transact 
Cmeas, through the whole course of thc&e employ ments, con- 
firmed, by his conduct, the truth of this expression of Euri« 
pides, that ^* the eloquence of an enemy is no less prevalent 
*^ than his swordi" and Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that lie 
had gained more cities by the eloquence of Cineas, than lie 
could possibly have conquered by the lorcc of arnis« Fc r this 
reason he entertained the greatest esteem fcr his person, coiu 
ferred many honours upon him, and employed him in the nion 
important affairs. A man of this character is always an iiichti- 
mable treasure, and would constitute the happinchs of a prince 
and his people, were his counsels admitted to take place. 

Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparinc to pass into 
Italy, and finding him one day disengaged from a&irs, and in a 

• A.M. 374. Ant.J. C.SaO. 
Vol. VI. M 
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temper not tobe ofiended with innocent liberties, entered iftto 
a free conversation with that prince. ** Your majesty intends," 
said he, "to march against the Romans; should tlie gods be so 
<' gracious as to render you victorious, what advantage would 
" you derive from your conquest?" "Were the Rianans once 
^* subdued by my arms," replied Pyrrhui, *' all Italy would thea 
<' be ours." " Supposing ourselves masters of that country," 
continued Cineas, " how should we proceed next ?" Pyrrhu^ 
who did not yet perceive his drift, continued, " Sicily will then 
" present itself to us, and you know the importance of that 
" island." " But will our expeditions," added Cineas, " end 
« with the conquest of Sicily ?" " No certainly," replied Pyr- 
rhus, with an air of emotion ; " can we stop short in so glorious 
" a career ? If the gods are pleased to crown us with success, 
" these would be only preludes to more glorious enterprises. 
" Carthage, with all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, 
«' every province in Greece shall be gart of our future con- 
" quests." " And when we have conquered all we can, how 
^' shall we dispose of ourselves?" Dispose of ourselves! We 
" will live at our ease. We will pass whole days in feastsand 
*' agreeable conversation, and think of nothing but enjoying 
<< ourselves." Ah ! my lord," interrupted Cineas, " and what 
*' prevents us now from living at ease, making of feasts, cele- 
" bratint; festivals, and enjoying all your majesty has raen- 
" tioned ? Why should we'go so far in search of an happiness 
" already In our power, and^ay so dear for what we may now 
*' enjoy without the least trouble ?" 

This discourse of Cineas affected, but not corrected Pyrrhus. 
He could make no reasonable objection to iwhat he had heard; 
but his natural ardour, more affecting, more durable, urged him 
on in pursuit of a phantom of glory, that was always present- 
ing a delusive and shining outside to his view, and would not 
permit him to enjoy the least repose, either by night or day. 

Monsieur Paschal has considered this reflection of Cineas, m 
the 26th chapter of histhoughts, wherein lie has explained, in 
an admirable manner, the ori^n of the tumultuous employit^^^^ 
ef mankind, and of all the world call diversion or pastime. 
** The soul," says that great man, " discovers nothing inher- 
*' self that can furnish her with contentment. Whatever she 
*^ beholds there, afSicts her when ihe considers it sedately. This 
" obliges her to have recourse to external enjoyments, that she 
" may lose in them the remembrance of her real state. I^ this 
" oblivion consists her joy ; and, to render her miserable itsm- 
*' fices to oblige her to enter into and converse with hfersew* 

He then proceeds to justify the truth of this reflection, by a 
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variety of examples ; after which he adds the following re- 
marks : " When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who proposed to live at 
<^ ease when he had conquered a large part of the world, that 
*' it would be better for him to hasten his intended happiness 
** by enjoying the repose in his power, without going in quest 
" of it through such a number of fatigues, he gave him a coun- 
^\ sel that admitted of many difficulties, and which seemed al- 
** most as irrational as the design of that ambitious youUi. Kach 
** of them supposed, that man was capable of being satisfied 
^' with himseif and his present enjoyments, without fillnig up 
** the void of his heart with imaginaiy hopes, which ib certainly 
** false« Pyrrhus could not be happy,, either before or after he 
*< had conquered the world ; and perhaps the life of er\s»e le- 
" commended to him by his minister would have jjroved less 
*f satisfactory to him than theiiun'y of all the wars and expc- 
M ditions he nteditated." 

It is certain, however, that neither the philosopher, nor the 
conquerer, were in a condition to know the heart of man to 
the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately dispatched 
Cineas to the Tarentines, with ia. band of 3000 foot ; scon after' 
which, a large number of flat-bottomed vessels, galleys, and 
all sorts of transport-ships, arriving from Tarentum, he em- 
barked on board that fleet 20 elephants, 3000 horse, 20,000 
heavy armed foot, 2000 archers, and 500 slingers. 

An being ready, he set sail ; but as soon as he advanced into 
the open sea, a violent tempest arose from the north, and drove 
him out <tf his course. The vessel in which he was yielded at 
first to the fury of the storm ; buttiie care of the pilot and ma- 
riners was employed so effectually, that he at last gained the 
coast 'of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue and danger. 
The other ships were incapable of holding the same course. 
At. last a strong gale sprung up from tlie land, and the waves 
beat so violently against the h^ad of the king's ship, that they 
expected it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus did not hesitate a 
moment in this extremity, but tiirew himself into the sea, and 
was immediately followed by his friends and guards, who wei-e 
emulous to save him at the hazard of their own livjss ; but the 
night, which happened to be extremely dark, and the impetu- 
ous bursting of tike waves upon the coast, from whence they 
were repelled with a loud roar, made it very difficult for them, 
to assist him ; till at last the king, after he had struggled with 
the winds and waves for a considerable pai^t of the night, was 
cast, the next moniing, on the shore, the wind being then 
considerably abated. The long fatigue he had sustained wea- 
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kened him to such a degree, that nothing but his courage, al- 
ways great and in vinciblepre vented him from sinking under it. 
In the mean time the Messapians, on whose coast the waves 
had cast him, hastened to him with the utmost speed, to ren- 
der him all the assistance in their power. They also went to 
neet some of his ships that had escaped the storm ; but the 
cavalry they found on board were very inconsiderable in num- 
ber \ the infantry, however, amounted to 3000 men, and had 
two elephants with them* Pyrrhus, after he had drawn them 
up in a body, led them directly to Tarcntum. 

Cineas, as soon as he received intelligence of his approach, 
advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when he arrived 
at Tarcntum, was extremely surprised to find the uihabitants 
solely employed in pleasures, which it was their usual custom 
to indulge, without the least prudence or interruption. And 
they now took it for granted, that whilst Pyrrhus fought for 
^em, they might quietly continue in their own houses, solely^ 
employed in bathing, using exquisite perfumes, feasting, and 
vecreations. Pyrrhus did not uitend to lay them under any 
consti*aint, till he had received intelligence that his ships wer« 
safe, and till the greatest part of his army had joined him. 
He then treated them like one determined to be their master. 
He began with shutting up all the public gardens, and places of 
exercise, whei^e the inhabitantsjisually entertained themselves 
with news, and regulated military affairs as the^ walked to- 
gether. He also suspended their feasts and pubhc shows, and 
was altogether as sevens upon the assemblies of newsmongers. 
In a word, he compelled them to take ai*ms, and behaved at 
all musters and reviews with very inexorable severity to those 
who failed in tlieir duty. In consequence of which,' several, 
who had never been accustomed to so rigorous a discipline, 
withdrew from the city ; thinking it an insupportable servi- 
tude, to be debarred from the full enjoyment of their effeminate 
pleasures. r 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that Levinus 

, the consul was advancing against him with a powerful army, 
and that he was then in Lucania, where he burned and destroy- 
ed all the country around him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus had 
not sent him any succours at that time, yet as he thought it very 
dishonourable to permit the enemy to approach nearer him , and 
commit their ravages in his view, he took the field with the few 
troops he had. But before he entered upon any hostilitiesi he 

. dispatched a herald to demand of the Romans, whether they 
would consent, before the commencement of the war, to an ami- 
eable accommodation of the differences between them and tke 
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Greeks df Italy, by referring the ivhole affair to his judgment 
and decision ? To which Levinus the consul made tliis reply, 
^' that the Romans neither took Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor 
" feared him as an enemy." 

• Pyrrhus, upon receiving this answer, advanced with his 
troops, and encamped in a plain between the citiesof Pandosia 
and Heraclea ; and when he heard that the Romans were very 
near him, and -encamped on the other side of the river Siris, 
he mounted his horse, and approached the bank, to take a view 
of their situation. When he saw the appearance of their troops, 
their advanced guards, the fine order observed univei*saUy, 
and the commodious situation of their camp, he was astonished 
at what he saw ; and addressing himself to one of his friends 
who was then near him — " Megacles^ " said he, " the dispoi'i 
^ tion of these barl>ariafis is by no means barbarous ; ue shall 
^' sec whether the rest wiU correspond with this appear- 
" ance* :*' and already anxious for the success of the future, he 
resolved to wait the arrival of his allies ; thinking it sufBcient, 
at that time, to post a body of troops on the bank of the river, 
to oppose the Romans if they should attempt to pass ; but tliis 
precaution was too late, for the Roman infantry had already 
passed the stream, and the cavalry passed it where they found 
It practicable. The advanced troops of Pyrrhus, llierefore, 
not fincUng themselves sufficiently strong, and fearing to be 
surrounded by their enemies, were obliged to join the main ar- 
my with great precipitation ; so that Pyrrhus, who arrived 
there a few moments before, with the rest of his troops, had no 
time to dispute the passage with the enemy. 

As soon as he saw a great number of Roman bucklers glit- 
tering on this side of the river, and their cavalry advancing 
towards him in fine order, he closed his rank, and began the 
attack. The lustre and beauty of his arms, which were very 
magnificent, distinguished him in a conspicuous manner ; and 
his actions made it evident, that the reputation he had acquired 
did not exceed his merit ; for while he engaged in the battle, 
without sparmg his own person, and bore down all before him, 
he was attentive to the functions of a general : and amidst tlie 
greatest dangers, was perfectly cod, dispatched his commands 
with as much tranquillity as if he had been in his pal ace ; and 
sprung from place to place, to reinstate what was amiss, and 
sustain those who suffered most. 

During the heat of the engagement one of the Italian horse, 

* The Greeks considered aJl other nations as barbarians, and treat- 
•d them accordingly. . 

2 M 
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with a lance in his hand, singled out Pyrrhus frwn all the rest 
of the troops, and followed him with the utmost ardour where- 
ver he went, directing all his own motions by tiiose of the 
king ; and having at last found a favourable opportnmty, he 
aimed a furious stroke at him, but wounded only his horse* 
^ At the same time Leonatusof Macedon killed the Italian's horse. 
Both horses being down, Pyrrhus was immediately surround- 
ed b^ a troop of his friends, who carried him off, and killed the 
Itahan, who fought with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution than he |iad ^ 
practised before, and obliged him to be more careful of himself ; ' 
which is an indispensable duty in a general, on whose welfare 
that of a whole army depends. When he beheld his cavalry give 
way, he ordered his infantry to advance, and immediately drew 
it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Megacles, one of 
his friends, he put on those of the latter, and vigorously charg- 
ed the Romans, who received him with great intrepidity. The 
battle was obstinately disputed on both sides, and the victory 
long coritinued doubtful. Authors say that each army gave 
way seven times, and as often returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper method for the 
preservation of his life,; thoue;h in the eVent, it almost proved 
fatal, and was on the point of wresting the victory out of his 
hands. The enemy threw themselves in throngs about Mega- 
cles, whom they took to be the king ; and he was at last woum- 
ed by an horseman, who left him upon the spot, after he had 
torn off his arms axid mantle, which he carried in fUll speed 
. to Levinus the consul ; and as he showed them to him, cried 
out aloud that he had slain Pyrrhus. These spoils being bone 
in triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Roman army 
with inexpressible jojr. All the field resounded with acclama- 
tions of victory, while the Grecian troops were struck with 
universal consternation and discouragement* 

Pyrrhus, who percdved the terrible effect of this mistake, flew 
bare-headed through all the lines, holding out at the same time 
hi^ hand to the soldiers, and making himself known to them by 
his voice and gestures. The battle w as then renewed, and the 
elephants were chiefly instrumental in deciding the victory : for 
when Pyrrhus saw the Romans broken by those animals,and that 
their horse, instead of approaching them, were so terrified, that 
they ran awjiy with their riders^ie immediately led up theThes- 
aalian cavalr^ against them, while they were in confusion, and 
put them to flight, after having made a greatslaughter of them. 

DionyBiusHalicanassussays, that near 15,000 Roxnans wert 
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killed in thiB battle, and that Pyrriwa lost 13,000 of hb man 
but other histoiiaDs make the lost leaa on both «de^ 

PyrrhuB immediately made himself master of the-enem^ 
c^ainp, which they had abandoned, brought over several cities 
from their alliance, ravaged all the country around him, and 
advanced within 15 leagues of Rome. 

Xhe Lucanians and Samnites having joined him after the bat- 
tle^ he severely reproached them for dieir delay ; but hb air 
and. aspect made it evident that he was exceedinglydettghted 
at bottom, that his troops, in conjunction with the Tarcntinet 
alone, had defeated so well disciplined and numerous an army 
of the Romans, withcxit the assistance of his allies. 

Xhe Romans, however, were not dejected at the great lota 
Uiey had sustained ; and, instead of recalling Levinus, were 
solely intent on preparations for a second battle. This exalted 
tan of soul, which manifested so much steadiness and intrepi* 
dity, surprised, and even terrified Pjrrrhus. He therefore 
thought It prudent to dispatch a second embas^, in order to 
soond their dispositions, and to see if they would not incline to 
some expedient for an amicable accommodation, and in the 
mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, therefore, tieiiM; 
sent to Rome, had several conferences with the principal citC 
sens, and sent presents, in the name of the king, to them and 
their wives ; but not one Roman would receive them. They all 
replied, and even their wives, that when Rome had made a 
public treaty vrith the king, it would be time enou^ to express 
his satisfaction with regard to them* 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he acquainted 
them with the proposals of his master, who oflered to deliver 
up his prisoners to the Romans without any ransom, and to aid 
lliem in the conquest of all Italy ; requiring, at the same time, 
no other return but their friendship, and a sufficient security 
for the Tarentines. Sereral of the senators seemed inclinable 
to apeace ; and this was no unreasonable disposition. They had 
latety been defeated in a great battle, and were on the point 
of hazarding another of much more importance. They had 
likewise reason to be apprehensive of many fatal events ; the 
forces of Pyrrhus having been considerably augmented by the 
junction of several of his Italic allies. 

The Roman courage, in this conjuncture, seemed to want the 
animating spirit of the celebrated Appius Claudius, an illustri- 
ous senator, whose gre^t age, and loss of sight, had obliged him 
to confine Mmself to his faroUy, and retire from public affairs. 
But whenhe understood, by the confuted report wnich was thea 
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dispersed through the ci^y, that the senators were disposed to 
accept the c^ers of Pjr rrhus, he caused himself to be carried into 
the assembly, which kept a profound silence the moment he ap- 
peared. There the venerable old man, whose zeal for the ho*, 
nour of his country seemed to have inspired him with aU his 
ancient vigour, made it evident, by reasons equally solid and 
affecting, that they were on the point of destroying, by an infa- 
mous treaty, all the glory which Rome had ever acquired* 
^ Where," said he, with a warmth of noble indignation, ** where 
•* is the spirit that suggested the bold language you once utter- 
** ed, and whose accents rung through all the world ; when you 
<< declared, that if the great Alexander himself had invaded 
•* Italy, when we were young, and our fathers in the .vigour of 
" their age, he would never have gained the reputation of being 
•* invincible, but have added new lustre to the glory of Rome, 
w either by hisflfight or death I Is it possible then, that y^ou 
*< should now tremble at the mere name of a Py rrhus, who has 
*« passed his days in cringing to one of the guards of that Alex- 
** ander, and who now wanders, like a wretched adventurer, 
" from country to country, to avoid the enemies he has at home, 
** and who has the insolence to promise you the conquest of 
^* Italy, with those very troops who have notbc«i able to secure 
** him a small tract of Macedonia !*' He added many other 
things of the same nature, which awakened the Roman bravery, 
and dispelled the apprehensions of the senators ; who unani- 
mously returned this answer to Cineas — " That Pyrrhus should 
^ first retire from Italy ; after which, if he should find hinoself 
*• disposed for peace, he mi^ht send an embassy to solicit it : . 
*« but that, as long as he continued in arms in their country, the 
** Romans would maintain the war against him with all their 
<' forces, though he should even vanquish ten thousand such 
** leaders as Levinus.*' 

It is said that Cineas, during his continuance at Rome^ in 
order to negociate a peace, took all the methods of a man of 
wisdom and address, to inform himself of the manners and cus- 
toms of the ftomans ; their public as well as private conduct ; 
with the form and constitution of their government ; and that 
he was industrious to obtain as exact an accomit as possible of 
the forces and revenues of the republic. When he-returned to 
Tarentum, he gave the king a faithful relation <rf all the disco- 
veries he had made in his conferences with the principal men of 
Rome, and told him, among other particulars, *' that the se- 
*' nate seemed to him an assembly of kings." A just and noble 
idea of that august body I And with respect to the numerous in- 
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habitants who filled the streets, and all parts of the country, 
he added, " I greatly fear we arc fitting with an hydra." 
Cineas, uideed, had some reason for this remark, for the consul 
Levinus had at that time an army in the field twice as numer- 
ous as the first, and Rome had still an infinite number of men 
capable of bearing arms, and forming many armies as power* 
ful as that which had been newly leyicd. 

The return of Cineas toTarentum was immediately succeed- 
ed by the arrival of ambassadors to Pyrrhus from the Romans, 
amon^ whom was Fabricius, who, as Cineas uiformed the king, 
'wsks highly esteemed at Rome as a virtuous man, and well ex- 
perienced in military affairs, but that his fortune was extreme- 
ly low. Pyrrhus received them with extraordinary marks of 
distinction, and treated them with all the honours possible* 
The annbass^dors, at their audience, said ever^ thing neces- 
sary in the present conjuncture : and as they imagined hit 
thoughts were elate by the victory he had obtained over their 
troops, they represented to him the vicissitudes and inconstancy 
of fortune, which no prudence of man could foresee ; that the 
greatest overthrows m the field were incapable of sinking th« 
Roman fortitude, and consequently it could never be alarmed 
at any little disadvantage ; that the examples of so many ene- 
mies as they had defeated should teach Pyrrhus to reflect on 
the enterprise he was forming ; that he would find, at worsts 
that they were enemies prepared to receive him, and in a ca*- 
pacity to defend themselves. They concluded their remon- 
strances with leaving it to his choice, either to receive a ran- 
som for their soldiers who were then his prisoners of war, or 
to exchange them for such of his troops as the Romans had 
taken from him. 

* Pyrrhus, after a consultation with his friends, answered 
the ambassadors to this effect: <* Romans, it is with an ill 
** grace you demand the prisoners! have taken from you, as 
<' you intend to employ them against me, after your refusal of 
** the peace I proposed. If our mutual interest had been the 
" subject of your attention, you never would have had recourse 
<* to such ev^ions. Be it your care to end, by an amicable 
« treaty, the war you are maintaining against me and my al- 
^* lies, and I promise to restore you all my prisoners, as well 
<* your citizens as your confederates, without the ransom you 
« offer me. If you reject this condition, it is in vain for you to 
** imagine that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed upon to release 
« so great atiumber of soldiers." 

• DioA. HsUcanu Excerpt. Legat. p. 744— 748. 
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When he had- returned this answer to the ambassadors, he 
took Fabricius aside, and addressed hhn in the following man- 
ner : '< As for you, Fabricius, I am sensiUe of your merit. I 
*^ am likewise informed that you are an excellent general, and 
<* perfectly qualified for the command of an army ; that jus- 
" tice and temperance are united in your character, and that 
^< you pass for a person of consummate virtue. But I am like- 
** wise as certain of your poverty ; and must confess, that 
** fortune, in this particular alone, has treated you with injus- 
** tice, by misplacing you in the class of indigent senators, hx 
« order, therefore, to supply that sole deficiency, I am ready 
*' to give you as much gold and silver as will raise you above 
** the richest citizen of Rome ; being fully persuaded, that no 
*' expence can be more honourable to a prince than that which 
" is employed in the relief of great men, who are compelled by 
'* their poverty to lead a life unworthy of their virtue; and 
<( that this is the noblest purpose to which a king can possibly 
<f devote his treasures. At the same time, I must desire you to 
^^ believe, that I have no intention to exact any unjust or dis- 
** honourable service from you, as a return of gratitude. I ex- 
^ pect nothing from you but what is perfectly consistent with 
<i your honour, and what will add to your authority and im* 
*> portance in your own country. Let me therefore conjure you 
^.< to assist me with your credit in the Roman senate, which has 
^' hitherto assumed an air of too much inflexibility, with rela- 
*< tion to the treaty I pr<^o8ed, and has never consulted the 
** rules of moderation in any respect. Make them scnable, 
<^ I entreat you, that X ha^we given my solemn word to assist the 
« Tarentines, and other Greeks, who are settled in this part 
*< of Italy ; and that 1 cannot in honour abandon them on any 
« account, and especially as I am now at the head of a potent 
<* army that has already gained me a battle. I nrast, how- 
« ever, acquaint you, that 1 am called by some pressmg 
<^ afTairs, to my own dominions ; and this is the circum- 
« stance which makes me wish for peace with the greater 
** soltCitude. As to any other particulars, if my quality ai 
« a king causes me to be suspected by the senate, because 
« a number of other princes have openly violated the faith 
" of treaties and alliances, without the least hesitation, be- 
" come my security yourself on this occasion ; assist me with 
*' your counsels in all my proceedings, and command my armies 
" under me. I want a virtuous man, and a faithfiil friend; and 
^' you as much need a prince, whose liberalities may enable you 
^^ to be more useful, and do more good to mankinds Let us, 
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'' therefore, consent to render mutual assistance to each othe% 
" in afl the future conjunctures of our liTes." 

Pyrrhus having expressed himself In this manner, Fabricius, 
after a few moments silence, replied to him in these terms : ** It 
^' is needless for me to make any mention of the experience I 
'^ may possibly hare in the conduct of public or private affairs, 
^< since you have been informed of that from others. With re- 
^ spect also to my poverty, you seem to be so well acquaiated 
<< with it, that it would be unnecessary for me to assure you, I 
" have no money to improve, nor any slaves from whom I de- 
*' rive the least revenue : that my whole fortune consists in a 
" house of no considerable appearance ; and in a little spot oC 
" ground that furnishes me with my support. But if you believe 
" my poverty renders my condition inferior to that of every 
<< other Roman, and that, while I am dtschari^ng the duties of 
*' an honest man, I am the less considered, because I happen 
" not to be of the number of the rich ; pefmit me to acquaint 
^* you, that the idea you conceive of me is not just ; and thai 
" whoever may have inspired you with that opinion, or if you 
" only suppose so yourself, you are deceived to entertain it* 
" Though I do not possess riches, I never did imagine my indi» 
" gence a prejudice to me, whether I consider myself as a pub- 
" lie or a private person. Did my necessitous circumstances 
** ever mduce my country to exclude me from th<jsc glorious 
^* employments that are the noblest objects of the cmuUtinn of 
" great souls ? I am invested with the highest dignities, and sc« 
" myself placed at the head of the most numerous embassies. 
'^ I assist also at the most august assemblies, and even the moai 
*^ sacred fiinctions of divine worship are confided to my care. 
" Whenever the most important affairs are the subject of deli- 
" beration, 1 hold ray rank in councils, and offer my opinion 
" with as much freedom as another. I preserve a parity with 
" the richest and most powerful persons in the republic ; and, 
^' if any circumstance causes me to camplain, it is my receiv- 
^* iag too much lionour and applause from my fellow -citizens. 
" The employments I discharge cost mc nothing of mine, no 
" more than any other Roman. Rome never rcduceb her citi- 
" zensto a iniinous condition, by raisi^ig them to the magistracy. 
** She gives all necessary supplies to those hhe employs in public 
" stations, and bestows them with liberality and munificence. 
" Rome, in this particular, differs from many other cities, 
" where the public is extremely poor, and private persons im- 
" mensely rich. We are all in a state of affluence, as long as 
" the re])ublic is so, because we consider her treasures as our 
" own. The rich and the poor are equally admitted to her 
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<< emplpymetiU, as she judges them worthy of trust, and she 
« knows no distinction between her citizens but those of merit 
M and virtue. As to my particular aflGurs, I fiun so far from 
<( repining at my fortune, that I think I am the happiest of men 
<< when I compare myself with the rich, and find a certain sa- 
f < tisfaction, and eren pride, in that fortune. My little field, 
<< poor and unfertile as it is, supplies me with whatever I want, 
^ when I am careful to cultivate it as I ought, and to lay iq) the 
** fruits it produces. What can I want more ? Every kind of 
<< food is agp-eeable to my palate, when seasoned by hunger : I 
<< drink with delight when I thint, and enjoy aU the sweetness 
*< of sleep when fatigued with toiL I content myself with an 
<< habit that covers me from the rigours of winter ; and of all 
^ the various kinds of furniture necessary for the same uses, 
<< the meanest is, in m^ sense, the most commodious. I should 
M be unreasonable, unjust, should I complain of fortune, whilst 
«< she supplies me with all that nature requires. As to super- 
<^ fluities, I confess she has not furnished me with any ; but 
^* then she has not formed me with the least desire to enjof 
<< thenu Why should I then complain ? It is true, the want 
^ of this abundance renders me incapable of relieving the ne« 
*< cessttous, which is the only advantage the rich may be envi- 
-** ed for enjoying. But when I impart to the republic and my 
^' friends some portion of the little I possess, and render my 
•*^ country all the services I am capable of performing : in a 
^^ word, when I discharge all the duties incumbeat on me, to 
** the best of my ability, wherein can my conscience condemn 
*' me ? If riches had ever been the least part of my ambition, 
" I have s6 long been employed in the administration of the 
^ republic, that 1 have had a thousand opportunities of amass- | 
**ing great sums, and even by irreproachable methods. 
*' Could any man desire one more favourable than that which 
*' occurred a few years ago ? The consular dignity wascon- 
" femed upon me, and I was sent against the Samnites, the 
" Brutti, and the Lucanians, tit the head of a numerous army. 
*< We ravaged a large tract of land, and defeated the enemy 
" in several battles : we took many flourishing and opulent 
" cities by assault ; I enriched the whole army widi their 
" spoils ; I returned every citizen the money he had centri- 
« buted to the expence of the war ; and after I had received 
« the honours of a triumph, I brought 400 talents into the 
« puljlic treasury. After having neglected so considerable a 
" booty, of which I had full power to apprppriate any part to 
« myself ; after having despised such immense riches so justly 
-*< acquired, a^d sacrificed the spoils of the enemy to the love of 
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(( glor/y in imitation of Valerius Pobltcola, and many other 
<' great men) whose disinterested generosity of mind has rai- 
^^ sed the glory of Rome to so illustrious-an height ; would it 
" now become me to accept of the gold and silver you offer me I 
^^ What idea would the world entertain of me ? And what an 
" example would I set Rome's citizens ? How could I bear , 
" their reproaches ? how ^ven their looks at my return ? 
<* Those awful magistrates, our censors, who are appointed to 
^< inspect our dlsdpline and manners with a vigilant eye, would 
*' they not compel me to be accountable, in the view of all the 
" world, for the presents you solicit me to accept? You shall 
*^ keep then, if you please, your riches to yourself, and I my 
" poverty and my reputation.** 

1 take it for granted, that the historian furnished Pyrrhoi 
and Fabriclus with these speeches, but he has onj^ jiainted^ 
their sentiments, especially those of the latter, in strong co» 
lours ; for such was the character of the Romans in those glo* 
rious ages of the republic. Fabriclus was really persuaded, 
there was more glory and grandeur in being able to despise all 
the gold of a king, than there was in reigning over anexnpire*. 
t Pyrrhus being desirous the next day to surprise the Roman 
ambassador, who had never seen an elephant, ordered the cap- 
tain of those animals to arm the largest of them , and lead him 
lo the place where he intended to converse with Fabriclus ; 
the officer was then to place him behind a large hanging of ta* 
pestry, that he might be ready to make his appearance at a 
certam signal. This was accordingly exetuted ; and the sig. 
nal being given, the tapestry was drawn aside, and present^ 
to view the enormous animal, who stretched out his trunk over 
the head of Fabricius,=and shook the apaitmcnt with a most ter- 
rible cry. Fabricius, instead of discovering the least surprise 
or consternation, turnerl very calmly to Pyrrlms, and said to 
him with a smile, " neither your gold yesterday, nor your ele- 
" phant to-day, alter me." 

Whilst they were sitting at table in the evening, the con- 
vereation turned upon a variety of subjects ; and after some 
conference on the affairs of Greece, and the several philoso- 
phers of ncfte, Ciiicas introduced, the opinions of Epicurus, and 
related the j>articular opinions of his disciples, with reference, 
to the gods, and tlie government of the world : declaring, that 

* Fabr'ciut Pyrrhi regis aurum reptiUf , majusque regBo jadica^t 
regiaiopes posse cootemnere. Senec; £piit. 129. 
tilut. tnPyrrb. p. 395--397' _ 

Vol. VL N 
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they represented plearore as the end and sovereign good of 
inan, ^nd declined aU dignities and employmentS| as destruct- 
ive to happiness. To this he added, that they never ascribed 
to the divinity, either love or hatred,;or wrath ; but maintain- 
ed, that he was entirely regardless of mankind ; and that they 
consigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he passed all 
ages void of occupation, and plunged in an endless variety of 
delights and pleasures, llie soft and voluptuous lives of the 
Tarentines might probably occasion this discourse. \\ hilst 
Cineas was going en with his subject, Fabricius,' to whom such 
a doctrine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he was able, 
*' great Hercules, may Phyrrhus and the b^amnites follow this 
^( doctrine, as long as they shall make war with the Romans." 

Who of us modern^, were we to judge of the manners of the 
ancients by those which prevail in our age, would expect to 
licar the conversation between great warriors, at table, turn, 
not only on political systems, but points of erudition? for, at that 
time, philosophical mquiries were considered as the principal 
part of learning. Are not such discourses as these, seasoned 
with improving reflections, and enlivened with sprightly replies, 
equal at least to those table conversations, which frequently 
continue as long as the entertainment, and are passed, without 
much expence of genius, in exclamations, worthy of Epicure* 
ans, on tne delicacy of the provisions, and the admirable fla- 
vour of the wines and other liquors ? 

Pyrrhus was struck with so much admiration at the great- 
ness of soul which he discovered in the Roman ambassador, 
and was so charmed with his manners and his wisdom, that 
he became more impatient than ever, to contract an alliance 
with his city. He therefore took him apart, and conjured him, 
ji second time, to mediate an accommodation between the two 
states, apd consent to reside at his court, where he should hold 
the first rank among all his friends and captains. ^^ I would 
*' not advise you to persist in that request," replied Fabricius, 
whispering in his esr with a smile ; ^' and you seem to be but 
«' little acquainted with your own interest ; for if those who now 
« honour and admire you, should once happen to know roe, 
< * perhaps they might be more desirous gS having me for their 
*' kmg than yourself." 

The prince, instead of being offerided at this reply, esteemed 
him the more for making it, and would entrust the prisoners 
•with none but him, that he might be certain they would be sent 
back to him, after they had embraced their relations :md friends, 
and celebrated the saturnalia, in case the senate slioul4 con- 
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tinuoavefte to a peace. They were accordingly sent tojiim 
at the expiration of the festival, the senate having ordered eve- 
ry prisoner to return toPyrrhns, upon pain of deatli. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fabricius the 
Iblloiving year j an unknown person came into his camp, with a 
tetter from the king's physician, whooflfcred to take Pyrrhus 
off by poison, if the Romans would promise him a recompense 
proportionate to the service he should render them, by put- 
ting an end to so destructive a war without any danger to 
themselves, Fabricius, wlio retained the same probity and 
justice *^ feven in time of war, which fumislies so many pre- 
texts for departing from them, and as he knew there ^v^ere 
some rightSj which ought to be preserved inviolable, even with 
Enemies themselves, was struck with a just horror at this pro- 
posal r aiM? as he would not suffer the king to conquer him 
with gold, hef thought ft would be infamous in himself to con- 
quer the kirtg by poison. Afler some conference, therefore, 
with his' colleague iEmilius, he wrote a letter to Fyrrhus, to 
caution'him against that black treacheiy. His letter was con- 
ceived in these terms r 

" Caius ,Iabnciu8 and Quintua JSmilius^ co»9ul8y]to Kinf^ 
Pyrrh us^ — Health. 

" You seem to form a wrong judgment both of friends and 
" enemies; and this will be y^ur own opinion, when you have 
" read the letter which has been written to us: for you will 
** then be sensible, that you are carrying on a war against peo- 
" pie of virtue and honour, at the same time that you repose 
** entire confidence in the worst of men, Tlie information we 
" now send you^ results more from our affection for ourselves, 
" than for you ; for we were unwilling that your death should 
** give the world occasion to defame '-is : and would not have 
« it imagined that we had recourse to treachery, through des- 
^* pair of terminating this war happily by our valour." 
; .'Pyrxhus having received this letter, and finding it to be a fi'ue 
representation of the fact, caused Jiis physiciauto be punished, 



* Ejutdem animi fuit, aura ndn vinci, vencno non viocere. A.diifi- 
rati sumut ingentem virum, quern non regis, oon contra rcgem pr« . 
missa flexissent ; boni exempli tenacem ; quod difficillimum est, in 
bello innocentem ; qui altquodesse crederct ctiam in hoste nefas; q«t 
in suxnma paupertate, quam sibi decus fe'cerat, non aliter rsfagit divi- 
lias quam veDtmim. Sencc* Epitt. rsd." 
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lind sent back all his prisontn-s totbecoocul.vitlwiat raasom, at 
k testimonial of his gratitude to Fabricins and the RoiBaii& 
He likewise deputed Cineas to negociate a peace ; but the R»* 
mans, who would never accept either a favour irom their €s\e^ 
my) or a recompense for not eoromitting the most ex«erable 
piece of injustice, were not averse to receiving the prisoners t 
they however returned an equal number of Tarentines aM 
Sainnites, as an equivalent ; but as to the treaty of pacifica* 
tion, they would not permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyrrhus 
' had returned to Epirus in the same fleet that landed him and 
his troops in Italy. But as his Affairs made a secQnd.battle 
necessary, he assembled his army, and attacked the Romans 
near the city of Asculum. 

ITie troops fought with great obstinacy on both sides, and 
the victory conrtinued doubtful till the close ol the battle. Hyr- 
rhuR, at the beginning of the action, having been driven iitto 
places impracticable to the cavalry, and against a river very 
difficult, as well in regard to its banks as marshes on the udes 
of it, was treated very rudely by tlic enemy, and lost a great 
rumberofhis men. But having at )ast disengaged himself 
from that disadvantageous situation, and regained the plain, 
where he could make use of his elephants, he^idvanced against 
the Romans with the greatest impetuosity, his ranks being all 
in good order and well closed ; and as he met with a vigorous 
resistance, the slaughter became very great, and he himself 
was wounded. He, however, had disposed his elephants so 
judiciously, that they broke through the Roman infantry, in se- 
veral quarters, notwithstanding which they still maintained 
their ground. The two armies', fired with implacable rage, 
exerted the utmost efforts that bravery could inspii^, and did 
not cease fighting till night parted them. The loss was almost 
equal on both sides, and amounted to 1 5*000 men in the whole. 
The Romans were the first who retreated, and gained their 
camp, which was near the field of battle. The advantage, 
therefore, seemed to remain with Pyrrhus, who continued 
longest in the field ; but when one of his officers came to con« 
gratulate him on his victory, " If we gain such another," 
1 eplied he, " we are inevitably ruined. And as he had really 
lost his best troops and bravest officers, he was very sensible 
of his inability to bring another army into the field agsunstthe 
Romans, whose very defeat inspired them with new vigour 
and ardour to continue the war *• 

* Per damaa, per caedety ab ipso 
littcit opes animumqae ferro. Hokat. 
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* Whik he was revolving these melancholy thoughts in his 
iniadf and had the mortification to s«e himself in a maancr 
destitute of all resource, and incapable of rcciUT|ng to any 
honourable expedient to disengage himself from an cntcr]>risc 
he had undertaken too inconsiderately, a dawn of hope and 
good fortune inspired him with a new resolution. A clcjj.iu- 
tion was sent to him at that critical juncture from Sicily, with 
a Gominission to deliver Syracuse, Agrigentum, aad the city 
of the Lecntines, into his possession ; t ^^nd to implore the as* 
sistance of hk arms to drive t\\e Carthaginians from their 
island, and deliver them from tlieir tyrants. Several couriers 
from Greece also arrived at his camp at the same time, to in« 
form him that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with the 
Gauls in Macedonia, and that this kingdom seencd to invite 
him to ascend the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himself in a new perplexity. A mo ment 
before he was destituteof all hope, and now it flowed so &st upon 
him, that he was at a loss to determine which oficr he ouglu to 
prefer. But after a long deliberation, and when he had maturely 
weighed the reasons that offered themselves on both sides, he 
resolved for Sicily, which would open him a passage into Africa, 
and conduct him to a more ample harvest of glory. Jn conse- 
quence of this resolution he immediately dispatclied Cincas ta 
treat with the cities, and gave them assmtinces of his spocdy 
arrival : he then embarked for Sicily, after he had left a kiroitg 
garrison in Tarentum, notwithstanding the repugnance of the 
inhabitants, who had the mertiiiciition of leeing themselves 
abandoned by Pyrrhus, and reduced at the same time to a state 
of slavery by his troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became master 
of SSyracuse> which was deliiijered up to him by Sostratus, \ 
who then governed that city, aniby Tlicnon, who conmiandod 
in the citadel. He aJao received money from them nnt of the 
public treasury, and about 2<J0 8hi|js, which facilitated his rc)n- 
quest of all Sicily. His insiimatitii^ ami afTable bcliaviour at bis 
first arrival gained him the heart* of all the pcoj>le ; and ;i» he 
had then an army of C(),CXJO fix>t, and 5000 liorse, with a flcvt 
of 200 sail, he dispossessed Ihe Carthajfiniansof their settle- 
ments in that island, and obliged them to evacuate tlie city of 

♦ Plut. in PyrV, p, 357, 39S. PuMsn. 1. i. p. a2. Jm;io, I. xvHi. ci 
9. et 1. xxxiik* c. 3. , • 

t A. M. 37*6. Ant. J. C. ^78. 

\ He Is called Scttstratci by DipnysiiM llsUfsraanff. 
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Eryx, which was the strongest of all their places there, and 
the best furnished with people for its defence. He also defeated 
in a great battle, the inhabitants of Messina, who were called 
Mamertines,* and whose frequent irruptions infested all ^dly, 
and entirely demolislied ail their fortresses. 

The rapid progress of his arms terrified the Carthaginians^ 
who were now divested of all their acquisitions in Sicily, ex« 
oept the angle city of Lilybsum ; and they sent to purchase 
peace and his friendship with money and ships. But as he as- 
pired to much peater things, he answered them, that the only 
method to obtam what they desired, would be to abandon Sicily, 
and consent to let the Libyan sea be the boundary between liiem 
and the Greeks. He intended to bestow Sicily cm his son He* 
lenus, as a kingdom to which he had a right by birth, this 
prince being his son by the daughter of Agathocles ; and he 
proposed to give his son Alestander the kingdom of Italy, which 
he looked upon as a certain conquest. 

A continued series of prosperity, and the numerous forces 
under his command, had raised his hopes sehi^h at that time, 
that he thought of nothing but accomplishing tne great views 
that had drawn him into Sicily ; the first and principal of which 
was the conquest of Africa. He had a sufficient ''lUmber of 
vessels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; in or* 
dcr, therefore, to obtam that supply, he obliged the cities to 
fumbh him with men, and severely punished those who ne- 
glected to obey his orders. ^ 

In consequence of these proceedings his power was soon 
changed into an insolent and tyrannical sway, which first drew 
vipon him the hatred cf the family and friends of Agathocles, 
whom he deprivedof all thfe fortunes they had received from that 
prince, and bestowed them upon hisown creatures, fin contempt 
of the customs of that country, he also conferred the first digni- 
ties and the government of cities, on his guards and centurions, 
whom he continued in the magistracy as long as he thought pro- 
per, and without any regard to the time prescribed by the laws. 
And as to all judicial proceedings with respect to private proper- 
ty, and other afiairs of that nature, he either decided them by 
lus own arbitrary senten ce, or left them to the determination m 

* The word signifies martial, becaase they were a very warlike 
people. They originally came from Italy, and' having made themseWei 
masters of Messina, into which they had been received, they retataed 
their own name there, though that of the city was sot dkaoged. 

t I>ioB' Halic. Itt Escierpt. p. >f I. 
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his courtiers, whose sole views were to enrich themselves by 
sordid gain, and live in all manner of luxury, profusion, and 
det>aucher)'. 

A conduct so oppressive and different from that hf which he 
at first had so well succeeded^ could n<lt fkil to alienate 'flie af« 
fection of the people from him ; and when he became sensible 
that he was universally hated, and that the Sicilians, exaffipev* 
ated at his odious government, were solicitous to shake on the 
yolse, he placed in most of the cities such garrisons as he knew 
were at liis devotion, under pretext that the Carthaginians 
-wereprepartng to invade him. He also seized the mostillas* 
tritfus citizens of each city, and caused them to be put todeath| 
after he had charged them with treasonable conspiracies. Of 
this number was Thenon, the commander of the citadel : and 
all the important services he had rendered the king of £pirus 
did not suffice to exempt him from so cruel a policy ; though 
it was allowed that he had contributed more than any other 
person to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He also resolved to 
have Sostratus seized ; but as he had some suspicion of what 
was intended against him, he found means to quit the city. A 
prince hazards all^things when he loses the affecdon of hlspeo* 
pie, which is the strongest tie that unites them to thdr sove* 
reign . The same barbarous and unjust treatment of the prin- 
cipal citizens of Syracuse who had conduced most to the pro* 
gress of his power in that island, rendered him entirely odious 
and insupportable to the Sicilians. Such was the character of 
Pyrrhus : his vigorous conduct in the enterprises he under* 
took, facilitated his conquest of kingdoms and provinces, but he 
wanted art to preserve them*. The aversion which the cities 
conceived against him was so great that some of them estered 
into a league with the Carthaginians, and others with the Ma* 
mertines, in order to destroy him. 

At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new insurrec- 
tions and revolts kindling all around, he received letters from 
the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed him that they 
had been dispossessed of all their lands, and were then shot up 
in their cities, where it would be impossible for them to sus* 
tain the war, utiless he would hasten to their assistance. These 
letters arrived at a proper time for affording him an honoura* 
ble pretext for his departure, andpreventmgit from appearing 
a flight from Sicily, as if he despaired (^succeeding any longer 
in that island. 

* Ut ad divincenda rej^na invictua habebsinr, its dftrictb iqnUiUf. 
qoe ceieriter carebat ; tamo mcliwt ttudcbat ac^nirere impcris, quam 
retireac* JuttloJ* xzv. 04. 
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As be was embarldng atSjrrBCUsC) the CarthagiDiansattack- 
ed him in such a manner, as obliged him to fight, in the ver^ 
port against those barbarians, where he lost several of his ships. 
TliJ^ however, did not prevent him from sailing to Italy witli 
those that remained ; but, upon bis arrival >tliere, he found a 
great body of Mamertines, who liad passed thither before him, 
totilienumber of near 10,000 ^men, and greatly incommoded 
his mard^ j;y frequmtly har^^ing his troops, and makiag re- 
peated attacks upon his rear-guard. 

* Livy and Dionysius of - Halicarnassus tell us one circum- 
stance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus's memory. In 
Locris was a c^ebrated temple, consecrated to Proserpine, and 
held m the greatest veneration by all the inhabitants of that 
country, as well as by strangers ; and no one liad ever presum- 
ed to violate it, though it was certain that inaraense treasures 
were deposited within it. f Pyrrhus, who then wanted money 
extremely, was not so scrupulous, but carried off all the riches 
of the goddess, and lodged them in his ships. The next day, if 
history may be credited, his fleet was shattered by a violent 
tempest, and all the vessels that were laden with these rich 
and sacred spoils were cast upon the coasts of Locris. This 
proud prince, says Livy, being convinced by this cruel disaster, 
that the gods were not imaginary beings, caused all the trea- 
sures to be replaced in the temple with the utmost devotion. 
The goddess, however, was not appeased by this involuntary 
restitution ; and the author who relates this event, represents 
this impious sacrilege as the cause of all the future calamities 
which happened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortunate 
death which put an end to all his enterprises^ 

^ Pyrrims, after he had suffered by this tempest, arrived at 
Tarentum with 20,000 foot and SOOG horse, and when he had 
reinforced them with the best troops he could find in that city, 
he advanced, by long marches, against the Romans, who were 
encamped in the country of the Samnites. 

This people retained a secret resentment against Pyrrhus, 
for deserting them when he undertook his expedition into Sici- 
ly-; for which reason, he was joined by very few of their troops. 
This, however, did not prevent him from dividing his armyiRto 
two bodies ; one of which he sent into Lucania, to oppose the 
consul, who was there at that time, and to render him incapa- 

• Pkit. in Pyrr. p. 399. Patisan. 1. i. p. ai. Justin. U xxiii. c, 3* 
t LiT. xxix. n. a6. Dionys. Halicarn. in Exccrp. p, S4^ 

I A. M. 373<>- Ant, J. C, 574. • 
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ble of asMSting his coEiea^gue ; the other he led himaelf ftgiiait 
Maniut Carius, the other consul, who had intrenched himself 
in a very advantageous post, near the city of Beneventum, 
%vhere he waited for the snccuurs that were adyaneing to him 
from Lucania. 

Pyrrhus hastened as much as possible to attack this last, be- 
fore the other had joined him ; and with this view he selectecl 
his best troops, with such of his elephants as were Btrongett^ 
and of most serrice In the field ; after which he b^;an his 
march about the close of the evening, in order to surprise the 
conBuV in his camp. The enemy, however^ discovered him the 
next morning, as he was descending the mountains ; and Ma« 
nius, having marched out of his intrenchments with a body of 
troops, fell upon the first he met. These he soon put into con- 
fusion, and obliged them to have recourse to flight, which 
spread universal teiTor among the rest, great numbers of 
whom were slain, and even some of the elephants taken. 

This success emboldened Manius to draw alibis troops out of 
their intrenchments, in order to combat in the open plain. One 
«f his wings had the advantage at the beginning of the battle^ 
and pushed their enemies with great vigour ; but the other waa 
overthrown by the elephants, and driven back to their eftmp. 
In this emergency, he sent for the troops he had left behind 
him to guard the' intrenchments, and who were all fresh and 
nnr^er artns. These forces advanced in the critical moment and 
with their pikes and darts compelled the elephants to turn their 
backs and fall upon their own battalions ; whicli created such 
a general confusion, that the Romans at last obtained a com- 
plete victory, whi^, in some sense, was of no les > value to them 
than their future conquest of all nations: for |he intrepidity 
they discovered in this engagement, and the gallant actions 
they performed in all the battles they iought with such an ene» 
my as Py rrhus, increased their reputation, as well as their for- 
titude and confidence in their own bravery, and caused them 
to be considered as in^'incible. This victory over Pyrrhus ren- 
dered them indisputable masters of all Italy between the two 
•seas ; and this acquisition was soon succeeded by the wara 
with Carthage, in which, having at last subdued that potent ri- 
val, they no longer beheld any power in a condition to oppoa* 
them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himself fallen from all th# 
liigji hopes he had conceived, with relation to Italy and Sicily, 
afer he had consumed six whole yearsin.those warSj and en- 
^rely ruined' his own affairs. It must be adkfwwUd^^, how^ 
«vf r, that he preserved an invincible forlHiiaeof rtiindi amidst 
*11 these disgraces; and his experience iii military aflkirf, 
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witk^hiA iNdoat and intrepidity, caused him always to pass for 
the £r8t of all the kin^ and generals of his time. Bat what- 
ever he acquired by his great expkxts, he soon lostby his vain 
hopes ; fat his impatience to pursue what he had not yet at- 
tained rendered him incapable of preserving what was alrea- 
dy In his possession. This disposition of his made* Antigonus 
compare him to a man who &rew good casts at table, but play- 
ed them very ill. 

* He at length returned to Epirus, with «000 foot and 500 
horse ; but as his revenues were not sufCicient for the subsis- 
' tence of these/ troops, he was industrious to find out some new 
war for their support ; and having received a reinforcement 
of some Gaids who joined him, he threw himself into Macedo- 
nia, where Antigonus then reigned. His intention was only to 
ravage the country, and carry off a great booty ; but when he 
had once made himself master of .severed cities, without diffi- 
culty and had also seduced 30(X) of. Antigonus' soldiers over to 
his party, he indulged the most exalted hopes, marched 
Against Antigonus himself, attacked him in the defiles, and put 
his whole army into disorder. A large body of other Gauls, 
who formed the rear guard of Antigonus, courageously sustain- 
- ed his efforts for some time, and the encounter grew very 
warm ; but most of them were at last cut to pieces ; and those 
who commanded the elephants, being surrounded by his troops, 
surrendered themselves prisoners, and delivered up the ele- 
phants. The Macedonian phalanx was all that now remained ; 
but the troops who composed this corps were struck with ter- 
ror and confusion at' the defeat of their rear guard. Pyrrbus, 
perceiving that they seemed to refuse fighting him, stretched 
out his hand to the commanders, and other officers, and called 
each of them by his name. This expedient gained him all the 
infantry qf Antigonus, who was obliged to have recourse to 
flight, in order to preserve some of the maritiriie places in their 
obedience to him. 

. Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, as may 
be judged by the foHbwing inscription on the spoils which h« 
consecrated to theJtonian f Minerva. " Pyrrhus, king of the 
f' Molossiansv consecrates to the Itonian Minerva these buck- 
<? lers of the fierce Gauls, after he had defeated the whole army 
" of Antigonus. Let no one be surprised at this event. The 

*^ Plot, in Pyrr. p. 400, Pausan. l.i.c. 23. Jastin. 1. xxiv.c.3. 
. % Minerya was called Itonia, from Itonus, the.sonof AtnphictyoD, 
' andehe.had two ^mplea dedicated to her und^r this name; one ia 
Tkcssaly, near Larjaiat which was the same with, that in the passage 
before ws :. th^ pUipr wai pocpfia, acar GorpnaaV -^ 
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^ descendants of ^acus are still, as they originally were, per- 
" fectly brave and valiant," 

Pyrrhus, after this viclory, made himself master of all the 
cities of Macedonia, and particularly of iEge*, whose inhabi- 
tants he treated with great severity, and garrisoned their citjr 
with part of his Gauls, a people as insatiable and rapacious ^ 
tor money as any nation that was ever in the world . The mo- 
ment they took possession of the city, they began with plunder- 
ing tl\e tombs of the Macedonian kings, whobc remams were 
deposited there. They also carried off all the riches inclosed 
in those monuments, and, with sacrilegious insolence, scattered 
the ashes of those princes in the air* Pyrrhus lightly passed 
over this infamous action ; either because the important af- 
fairs he then had upon his hands engaged his whole attention, 
or that his pressing occasion for the service of these barbarians 
rendered him unwilling to alienate their affection from him, 
by too strict an inquiry into this proceeding, which would 
make it necessary mr him to punish the delinquents* So cri- 
minal a connivance sunk Mm very much in the opinion of the 
Macedonians. 

t Though his affairs were not establishad on. so secure a 
foundation as to give him just reason to be void of apprehen- 
sion, he conceived new hopes, and ^iDgaged in new enterpri- 
ses. Cleonymus, the Spartan, came to solicit him to march 
his army against Lacedxmohia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear 
to that proposal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cleo- 
>iymus, his father, who was kmg of Sparta, had two sons, 
Ac rotates, and Cleonymus. The former, who was the eldest^ 
died before his father, and left a son named Areus. After 
the death of the old king, a dispute with relation to the sove- 
reignty arose between Areus and Cleonymus ; and as this lat- 
ter seemed to be a man of a violent and despotic disposition, 
the contest was dedded in favour of Areus. Cleonymus, when 
he was much advanced in age, espoused a very beaiitiftil wo- 
man, whose name was Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotychi- 
das. This young lady conceived a violent passion for Acrota- 
tes, the son of king Areus, vTno was very amiable, finely 
shaped, and m the flower of his youth. This circumstarce 
rendered her marriage not only a very melancholy, but (dis- 
honourable affair, to her husband Cleonymus, who was equal- 
ly ti'ansportcd with love and jealousy ; for his disgrace wa» 

• A city of Macedonia on^e rircr Haliacmon. . » 

f A. M. 5733. Ant. J. C. t;!. Pluc. in Pyrrh. p. 400— 403. 
Pau an. 1. i. p. 33* M* ct 1. iii. p. 168. Justin. 1. xxv. c 4- 
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public^ and every Spartan acqnainted with the contempt his 
wife entertained for him.' Animated, therefore^ withabuni- 
ing Impatience to avenge himself at once xm his partial citizens 
and his faithless wife, he prevailed with Pyrrhus to march a* 
gainst Sparta, with an army of 25,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 
94 elephants. 

These great preparations for war made it immediately evi- 
dent, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer Peloponnesus 
lor himself, than to make Cleonymus master of Sparta. This, 
indeed, he strongly disavowed in all his c^scourse ; for when 
the Lacedemonians sent ambassadors to him during his resi- 
dence at Megalopolis, he assured them that no host&ties were 
intended by him against Sparta, and that he only came to re- 
store liberty to those cities which Antigonus possessed in that 
country. He even declared to them, that he designed to send 
his youngest children to Sparta, if they would permit him so 
to do, that they might be educated in the manners and disd- 
pline of that city, and have the advantage, above all other kings 
and princes, of bein^ trained up in so excellent a school. 

With these flattering promises he amused all such as present- 
cd themselves to him in his march ; but those persons must be 
very thoughtless and imprudent, who place any confidence in 
the language of politicians, with whom artifice and deceit pass 
for wisdom, and faith for weakness and want of judgment. 
Pyrrhus had no sooner advanced into the territories of Sparta, 
than he began to ravage and plunder all the country around 

He arrived in the evening before Lacedxmon, which Cleo' 
nymus desired him to attack without a moment's delay, that 
they might take advantage of the. confusion of the inhabitants, 
who had no suspicion of a siege, and of the absence of king A- 
reus, who was gone to Crete to assist the Gortynians. The 
helots, and friends of Cleonymus, were so copfident of succf ss, 
that they were then actually pi^eparinghis house for his recep- 
tion ; firmly persuaded he would sup thei-c that veiy night with 
Pyrrhus. But this prince, who looked upon the conquest or 
the city as inevitable, deferred the assault till the next morn- 
ing. That delay saved Sparta, and showed that there are fa- 
vourable and decisive moments which must be seized immedi- 
ately, and which, once neglected, never return. 

When night came, the Lacedaemonians deliberated on the ex- 
pediency of sending their wives to Crete, but were opposed by 
them in that point. One among them, in particular, whose name 
was Archidamiai rushed into thesenatc with a drawn Siyord,afla 
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after she had uttered her camplaints ki the name of tiie rest, 
demanded of the men nvho were there assembled, ^^ what could 
^^ be their inducement to entertain so bad an opinion of them 
*' as to imagme they would consent to live after the destruc* 
'« tion of Sparta?" 

The same council gave directions for opening a trench par- 
allel to the enemy's camp, in order to oppose their approaches 
to the city, by placing troops along that work ; but, as the ab- 
sence of their king, and the sui'prise with which they were thea 
seized, prevented them from raising a sufficient number of men, 
to form a front equal to that of the enemy, and engage them in 
the open field, they resolved to shut themselves up as securely 
as possible, by adding to each csctremity of the ditch a kind of 
intrenchment, formed by a barricade of carriages, sunk in the 
earth, up to tlie axle-trees of the wheels, that by these means 
they might check the impetuosity of theeleph^ts, and prevent 
the cavalry from assaulting them in flank* 

While the men were employed in this wock, their wives and 
daughters came to join them ; and after they had exhorted 
tliose who were appointed for the encounter to take some re« 
pose, while the night lasted, they proceeded to measure the 
length of the trench, and took in the third part of it for their 
own share in the work, wliich they completed before day. The 
trench was nine feet in breadth, six in depth, and 900 in length. 
When day appeared, and the enemy began to be in motion, 
those women presented arms to all the young men, and, as 
they were Retiring from the trench they had made, they ex- 
horted them to behave in a gallant manner, entrcatmg thCm, 
at the same time, to consider how gloriousJt would be for them 
to conquer in the sight of their country, and breathe their last 
in the arms of their mothers and wives, after they had proved 
themselves worthy of Sparta by their valour. When Chelido- 
nida, in particular, retired with the rest, she prepared a cordy 
which she intended sliould be the fatal instrument of her death, 
to prevent htr from failing into the hands of her husband, if 
the city should happen to be taken. 

Pyrrhns, In Ihe mean time, advanced at the head of his in* 
fantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited for him on tlxe 
other ^de of the trench, with their bucklers closely jomed to- 
gether. The trench was not only very difficult to be passed, 
but the soldiers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 
it, nor maintain a good footing, because the earth, which had 
been newly thrown up, easily gave way under them. Whea 
' his son Ptolemy saw this inconvenienGC* he drew out 8009 
Voj^. VI> . O 
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Gauls, with a select band of Cbaoniaju, and filed off along the 
trench to the place where the carriages were disposed, in or« 
der to open a passage lor the rest of the troths. But these were 
ranged so thick, and sunk to such a depth in the earth, as ren- 
dered his design impracticable. Upon which the Gauls endea- 
voured to surmount this difficulty, by disa)|;ajging the wheels, 
in order to draw the carriages bito the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotates was the first who saw the danger, and 
immediately shot through the city with SOO soldierk ^ Having 
taken a large compass, he pouted upon the rear of Ptoiem/f 
troops, without being discovered in his approach, because he 
advanced through hollow ways. Upon this sudden attack, as 
their ranks weie broken, and their troops thrown into disorder, 
they crowded and pressed upon each other, and most of them 
rolled into the ditcli, and feU around the charloti. In a word, 
after a^ long encounter which cost them a vast quantity of 
blood, &ey were repulsed, and obliged to have recourse to 
flight. The old men, and most of tlie wosnen, stood on the 
other side of the trench, and belield with admiration Uie un- 
chmndted bravery of Acrotates, As for him, covered with blood, 
«nd exulting from his victory, he returned to his post amidst 
the unirersal sipplaiise of the Spartan women, who extolled his 
valour, and envied, at the s^jane time, the glory and happiness 
cl Chelidonida : an evident proof that the Spartan ladies were 
aot extremely delicate in point of conjugal chastity. 

The battle was still hotter along the edge of the ditch, where 
Pyrrhus commanded, and which was defended by theLaced«« 
Hioliian infantry: the Spartans fought with gi*eat intrefudity, 
and several among them distinguished themselves very much ; 
particularly Phytiius, who after having opposed the enemy for 
a considerable time^ and killed, with his own handy all those 
who attempted to force a passage where he fought ; finding 
himself, at last, faint with the many wounds he had re<£ive(^ 
axid the large quantity of blood he had lost, he called to one of 
the officers who commanded at that post, and after having vt" 
signed his place to him, he retired a few pa^es, and fell down 
dead amidst his countrymen, that the enemy m^ht notbe mas- 
ters of bis body. 

-t Night obliged botli parties to disconUnne the engagement s 
bt^ the next moi^iing it was renewed by break of day. The 
Laceda&monians defended themselves with new effoiti oi ardour 
and biavery, and eveu the women would net forsake them, but 
were always at hand to fiirnish arms and refreshments to such 
lis wanted them, and also .to assist Ju ^carrying o|r the wounded* 
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The Macedeniani irere indcfattgf^ile in thetr endMTOitrs t» 
fin tip tHe ditdi with vast quantitfes of wood, and other inatB^ 
rials, -which thejr threw xspcih the arms and dead bodies ; and 
^e LAcedsemonians redoubled their ardoor to prevent their c&r 
fecting that doign* 

Bat while the tatter were thus employed, Pyrrhns had forced 
himself a passage at the place where the chariots had been dis* 
poaed, and pushed forwards full speed to tbe city. Those 'who 
de£etided this pest, set up loud cries, which were answered by 
distnai ^rieks ^m t3ie women, who ran from place to place 
in the utmost consternation. Pyrrhus still advanced, and bore 
down all who opposed^htm. He was now witldn a smaU dis- 
tance of th«t city when a shaft from a Cretan bow pierced bis 
horse, and made him so fifr lous, ihat he ran with his master 
into l^e very midst of ^^ enemy, and fell dead witli hhn to the 
ground. Whilst hn friends crowded about him, to extricate 
him from the dan^r he was In, the Spartans advanced in great 
numbers, and, with their arrows, repulsed the Macedonians 
beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sotmded, in ex# 
pectatton that the Lacedxmonians, who had lost a great num- 
ber of men, and were most of them wounded, would be inclined 
to surrender the city, which was tiden reduced to the last e?:- 
tremity, and seemed mcapable of sustaining a new attack : but 
at the very instaiit when every thing scenied desperate, one of 
Ae generals of Antigonus arrived from Corinth, with a very 
considerable body of foreign troops ; which had scarce enteretV 
the city before king Arena appeared with 2000 foot, which h^ 
had brought from Crete. - 

These two reinforcements, which the £iacedxmonians re- 
ceived the same day, did but animate Pyrrhus, and add nevr 
ardour to his ambition. He was sensHsle that it would be more 
glorious for him to take the city in spite of its new defenders, 
and in the very sight of its king ; but, after he had made some 
attempts to that effect, and was convinced that he would gain 
nothing but wounds, he desisted from his enterprise, and begin 
to ravage the country, with an intention to pass the winter 
^lere ; Imt he was diverted fh«m this design by a new ray of 
hope,, which soon dre\^ him off to another^ quarter. 

* Aristaus and Aristippus, two of the principal citizens ol 
Argos, had excited a'great sedition in that city, Tlie latter of 

• A/M. 3733. Ant* J. C. 171. Plttt.inPyrrfcp. 4«>3«'-'40** 
Tibial i. p. S4. J^t^^ ^m^*^* 5« 
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thmt was dearous of supporting hiinsd^ by the £eivoiir and pro- 
4«ttion of Antigonus ; and Aristsus, in order to frustrate his 
design^ immediately invited Pyrrhus to espoii&e his party. The 
^ing of EpiruS)^ always food of new motions, considered his 
Tictories as so many steps to greater advantages ; and thought 
his defeats furnished him with indispensable reasons far enter- 
ing upon a new ¥rar to repair his losses. Neither good nor ill 
tUGcess, therefore, could inspire him witii a disposition for tran* 
quillity ; for which reason he had no sooner given aucUenoe to 
the coarier of Aristseus, than he began his march to Argos. 
King Areus formed several ambuscades to' destroy him by the 
way, and having possessed himself of the most difficult passes, 
cut to pieces the Gauls and Molossians, who formed his rear 
guard. Ptolemy, who had beeiWtetached by Pyrrhus, his Ei- 
ther, to succour that guard, was killed in the engagement, upoa 
which his troops disbanded and fled. The LacedxThonian ca- 
valry, commanded by Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, 
pursued them with so much ardour, that he insensibly advanc- 
ed to a great distance from his infantry, who were incapable 
of keeping up with htm. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his son's death, which affected 
him with the sharpest sorrow^ immediately led up the Motos- 
sian cavalry against the pursuers ; and throwing himself among 
their thickest troops, made such a slaughter of the Lacedaemo- 
nians as in a moment covered him with blood* He was always 
Intrepid and terrible in battles ; but on this occasion, when 
grief^nd revenge gave a new edge to his coijrage, he even sur- 
passed himself, and effaced the lustre of his conduct in ail for* 
mer battles, by the superior valour and intrepidity which he 
«QW displayed.;^ He continually sought Evalcus in the throng, 
and having at last singled him out, he spurred his horse* against 
him, and struck him through with his javelin, after having 
been in great.danger him self. He then ^rung from his- horse, 
and made a terrible slaughter of the Lacedamonians, ^^homhe 
overthrew in heaps upon theclead body of Evalciis. This loss 
of the bravest officers and troops of Sparta proceeded altoge- 
ther from the temerity of those, who, after they had gained a 
complete victory, suffered it to be wrested out" of their hands^ 
by pursuing those who fled with a blind and imprudent eager* 



Pyrrhus .having thus celebrated the funeral solemnities of 
Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated his affliction in some 
measure, by satiating his rage and vengeance in the bloOd* of 
those who had slain his son, continued his march jto Argos, and 
upon Ills arrival there, was informed that Antigonus possessed 
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the heights upon the borders of the plain. He then formed 
his camp near the city of Nauplisu, and sent a herald tJie next 
morning to Antigonus, witii an olfer to decide their quarrel b^r 
a single combat ; but Antigonus contented himself with reply- 
ing, " that if Pyrrhus was grown weary of life, there were 
" abundance of methods for putting an end to it.** 

The inhabitants of Argos dispatdied ambassadors, at the 
same time, to both these princes, to intrcat ihem to withdraw 
their troops, and not reduce their «ity into subjection to either 
of tliem^ but allow it to continue m a state of friendship with 
botli. Antigonus readily consented to this pniposal, and sent 
his son as an hostage to the Argives. Pyrrhus also promise*! 
to retire ; but as he offered no security fnr the performance of 
his word, they began to suspect his sincerity, and indeed with 
sufficient reason. 

As soon^as night appeared, he advanced to the walls, and 
having found a door left openJ>y Aristscus, he had time to pour 
his Gauls into the city, and to seize it without being perceived.. 
But when he would have introduced his elephants, he found the 
gate too low ; which obliged him to cause the towers to be ta-- 
ken down from their backs, and rey>laced there when those 
animals had entered the city. All thi» could not be effected, 
amidst the darkness, without much trouble, noise, and confu* 
sion, and without a considerable loss c^ time, which caused 
them to be discovered. The Argives, when they beheld the 
enesay in their city, fled to the citadel, and to those places that 
•wrere most advantageous for their d€f«jnjce, and sent a dcpu tac- 
tion to Antigonus, to press his speedy advance to their a^ibt-.- 
ance. He accordingly marched that moment, and caused hiSs 
flion with the other otiicers, ta eater the city at the head of his 
best troops*. 

.In this very' juncture of 4ime, king Ateus also arrived at 
Argos, with 1000 Cretans, and as many Spartans as were ca- 
pable of coming. These troops, when. they l«id all joined each. 
other, charged the G^uls with the utmost iury, and put them 
into disorder. Pyrrhus hastened, on his part to sustain them ; 
but thedarkness and confusion wei'e theft* so gi^^eat, that it was- 
impossibie for him to be either heard or obeyed. When day 
appeared, he was not a little surprised to see the citadel filled 
with enemies ; and as he then imagined all was lost, he thought 
of nothing but a timely retreat. But as he had some appre- 
hensioDS, with respect to the city gates, which were much too. 
narrow, he sent orders to his son Helenus, whom he had left 
without with thcr^'eateslpart of the army, to damdish part of ' 
Uie^walU that his troops might hav£.a free p^assage out of tUo.- 
* Ov2- 
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city. The person to iifhom Pyrrhus gave this order, in gi'cat 
haste, having ra bunder stood his meaning, delivered a quite 
contrary message, in consequence of which, Helenus immedi- 
ately drew out his best infantry, with all the elephants he had 
left, and then advanced into the city to assist his father, who 
was preparing to retii-e the moment the other entered the place-. 
• Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a sufficient exteat 
^f ground, appeared with a resolute mien, and frequently feio- 
cd about and repulsed those who pursued hiai ; but when he 
found himself engaged in a narrow street, which ended at. the 
gate, the confusion, which already was very great, became ia- 
finitely increased, by the arrival\ of the troops his son broughit 
to his assistance. He frequently called aloud to them to withi. 
draw, in order to clear the street, but in vain, for as it was 
impossible for his voice to be heard, they still continued to ad- 
vance : and to complete the calamity in which they we^e in- 
volved, one of the largest elephants sunk down in the middle 
of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in such a manner, 
that the troops could neither advance nor retire. The ocm&b^ 
sion occasioned by this accident became then inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus observing the disorder of his men, who broke for- 
ward and were driven back, like the waves of the sea, took off 
the glittering crest, which distinguished his helmet, and caused 
liim to be known, and then, confiding in the goodness of his 
horse, he sprung into the throng of his enemies who pursued 
him ; and while he was fighting with an air of desperation, one 
of the adverse party advanced up to him and pierced his cuirass 
with a javelin. The wound, however, was neither great nor 
dangerous, and Pyrrhus immediately turned upon the man from 
whom he received it, and who happened to be only a ptivate 
soldier, the son of a poor woman of Argos. The mother be- 
held the combat from the top. of a house where she stood with 
several other women. % ' i _ , 

The moment she saw her son engaged with Pyrrhus, she al- 
most lost her senses, and was chilled with horror at the danger 
to. which she beheld him exposed. Amidst the impresdonsttf 
her agony, she caught up a large tile, and threw it down npon 
Pyrrhus. The mass fell directly upon his head, and his hel- 
met being too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were imme- 
diately covered with darkness, his hands dropped the reins, 
and he sunk down from his horse without being then observed. 
But he was soon discovered by a joklieiv who put an end to his 
life by cutting off his head. 

The noise of this accident was immediately spread in allparts. 
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Alcyon«,us, the son of Antigonus, took th* head from the 
soldier, and rode away with it full speed to his father, at whose 
feet he threw it, but met with a very ill reception for acting in 
a manner so unbecoming his rank. Antigonus, recollecting 
the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius 
his father, could not refram fr<^m tears at so mournful a spec* 
tacle, and caused magnificent honours to be rendered to the rs- 
xnains of Pyrrhus. After liaving made himself master of his 
caimp and army, he treated his son Uelcnus, and tlie rest 
of his friends, with great generosity, and sent them back to 
Epirus. 

The title of. a great captain is justly due to Pyrrhus, as he 
was so particularly esteemed by the Romans tliemselves ; and 
especially if we consider the glorious testimony given in his 
favour, by a person the most worthy of belief, with regard to 
the m^ril of a warrior, and the best ooalified to form a com* 
pctent judgment in.that particular* • lavy reports from an hi^ 
ierian, whom )ie cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, when he 
was asked by Scipio, whom he thought the most able and con- 
summate general, placed Alexander in .the first rank, Pyr- 
rhus in tlie second, and himself in the third. 

The same general also characterized Pyrrhus, by addipgi, 
*' that he was the first who taught the art of encamping ; that 
<< no one was more skilful in choosing his posts, anddrawingup 
^ his troops : that he had a peculiar art in conciliating afiec^ 
** tk>n, and attaching people to his interest ; and this to such a 
" degree, that the people of Italy were more desirous of hav»- 
" ing him for their master, though a stranger, than- to be gov. 
^ erned by the Romans themselves, who for so many year shad 
« held the first rank in that country." * 

Pyrrhus might possibly be master of all these great qualities; ; 
but I cannot.comprehend why Hannibal should represent him 
as the fii*st who taught the art of encamping. Were not seve- 
ral Grecian kings and generals masters of this-art before him ? 
The Romans, indeed, learned it from him, and Hannibal's evi- 
dence extends no farther. However, these extraordinary quali- 
ties alone are not sufficient to constitute a great commander, 
and even proved inclBectual to him on several occasions. He 
was defeated by the Romans near Asculum, merely from hav- 
ing chosen his ground ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, 
by deferring the Jittack for a few hours. He lost Sicily by his 
injuiiicicustreHtment of the people, and was himself killed at 
Argosjfor venturing too rashly into an enemy's city.^ We wight 
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also enumerate a variety of ottwr errors committed by him^ 
witfi reference even to military afikirs.. 

Is it not entirely inconsistent with the rank and dnty of a great . 
general, and especially of a king, to be always exposing his per- 
son, wiUiout the least precaution, like a oommcm soldier ; to 
charge in the foremost ranks, like a common adventurer ; to be 
more vain of a personal action, which only shows strengUi and 
intrepidity, than a wise and attentive conduct so essential to a 
general vigilant for the general sa£Bty,who h ever confounds his 
own merit and functions with those of a private soldier ? We 
may even observe the same defects to haye been very apparent 
in the kings and generals of this age, who undoubtedly were 
led into it by the Mse lustre of Alexander's successful temerity.. 

May it not be also said, that Py vrhus wasdeficitnt, in not ob- 
serving any rule in his military enterprises, and plcmging blind- 
ly into wars, without reikction, without cause, through t^n- 
perament, passion, habit, and mere incapacltv to continue ia 
a state of tranquillity, op pass^any part of his time to his^sads- 
fectioD, unless lui were tilting with alt the world I The readet 
will, I hope, forgive me the oddness of that expres^en, ^Hofit 
a character of this nature seems, in my opinion, very much to 
i«esemble that of the heroes and knights errant . of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus* character, nor must 
have shocked my readers more, than his forming his enterpri- 
ses without the least maturity of thought, and abamkmifig him- 
self, without examination, to the least appearances of success ; 
frequently chaining his views, on such slender occasions, as 
discover no consistency of design, and even little judgment ; 
in a word, beginning everything, and ending nothing*. H!s 
whole life was a continued series of uncertainty and variation ; 
and while he suffered his restless and impetuous ambition to 
hurry him, at diferent times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedoi^a, 
an^ Greece, his carfs and attention were eroptoyed ne where 
so little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, and hishetec^tary 
dominions. Let us then allow him the title of a great captain, 
Jf valour and intrepidity alone are sufficient to deserve it ; for 
m these qualities no man was his superior*- When we behold 
him in his battles, we think ourselves spectators 6f the* vivaci- 
ty, intrepidity, and martial ardour of Alexander ; but .he cer- 
tainly had not the qualities of a good king, who, when he real- 
ly loves his people, makes his valout consist in their defence, 
his happiness in making them happy, and his glory ia their. 
peace and security. 
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* The reputation of the Romans beginning now to spread 
through foreign nations, by the war they bad maintained for 
six years against Pyrrhus, whom at length they compeDed to 
retire from Italy^ and return ignominioosly to Epirosf, PtoIe« 
my Philadelphus sent ambassadors to desire their friendship ; 
and the Romans were charmed to find it solicited by so great 
a king. 

I An embassy was also sent from Rome to Cgypt the follow- 
ing year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy. The ambassa- 
dors were Q. Fabiiis Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numc* 
rius, his brother^ and Q. OguUiius. The disinterested air with 
•which they appeared sufficiently indicated tlie greatness of 
their souls. Ptolemy gave them a splendid entertainment, and 
took that opportunity to present each of them with a crown of 
gold ; which they received because they were unwilling to dis- 
oblige him by declining the honour he intended them; 
but they went the next morning, and placed them on the heads 
of the king's statues erected in the public parts of the citv. Tlie 
king having likewise tendered them very considerable pre- 
sents, at their audience of leave, they received them as they be- 
fore accepted of the crowns ; but before they went to the sen- 
ate, to give an account of their embassy, after their arrival at 
Rome, they deposited all those presents in the public treasury, 
and made it evident, by so n^ble a conduct, that persons ot 
honour ought, when they serve the public, to propose no other 
advantage to themselves, than the honour of acquitting them- 
selves well of their duty. The republic, however, would not suf- 
fer itself to be exceeded in generosity of sentiments. The sen- 
ate and people came to a resolution, that the ambassadors, in 
consideration of the services they had rendered the state, should 
receive a sum of mony equivalent to that they had deposited 
in the public treasury. This, indeed, was an amiable contest 
between generosity and glory, and one is at a loss to know 
to which of the antagonists to ascribe the victory. Where shall 
we now find men who devote themselves, in such a manner, to 
the public good, without any interestedexpectationsof a re- 
turn ; and who enter upon employments in the state without 
the least view of enriching theniselves ? But let me add too, 
where shall we find states and princes, who knew how to es- 
teem andjecorapense merit in this manner ? Wc may observe 
here, says an historian ||, three fine models set before us, ia 

* A.M. 3730. Ant. J. C. a74« t '-»^- ^P>' ^' iv."Etttr»p. 1. 11. 
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the noble liberality of Ptolemy, t^e disiatwrnCfed ^Irit of the 
Ambassadors, and the grateful equity oi the RomaBs, 



'■ '* SECTION vm. 

ATHENS TAKEN BT ANTIGONUS. — PTOLEMY PHILABEL* 
PltUS. XHt PROVES COMMERCE.— HIS dEATH. 

• The Greeks, after they had been subjectcd^by the Macedo- 
nians, and rendered dependent on their authority, seemed, by 
losing their liberty, to have been also divested of that courage, 
and greatness of soul, by -which they had been till then so emi- 
nently distinguished from other people. They appeared entire- 
ly changed, and to have lost all similitude t6 their ancient char- 
acter. Sparta, that was once so bold and imperious, and in a 
manner possessed of the sovereignty of all Greece, patiently 
bowed down her neck, at last, beneath a foreign yoke ; and 
^eslMillsoon behold her subjected to domestic tyrants, who will 
treat her with the utmost cruelty. We shall see Athens, once 
•!*o jealous of her liberty, and so formidable to the most power- 
■fiil kings, running headlong into slavery, and, as she changes 
her musters, successively paying them the homage of the 
ijasest and'most abject adulation. Each of these cities will, 
from lime to time, make some efforts to reinstate themselves 
in their ancient liberties, but impetuously, and without success. 

* Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia, became very 
powerful, some yerrs after the death of Pyrrhus, and thereby 
tonnidiible to the states of Greece : theLacedsemonians, there- 
fore, entered into a league with the Athenians against him, and 
engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to accede to it, Antigonus, in 
order to frustrate the confederacy which these two states had 
fot med against him, and to prevent the consequences that might 
result from it, immediat^ely began hostilities with the siege of 
Athens ; but Ptolemy soon sent a fteet thither, under the com- 
mand of Patroclus, one of his generals ; while Areus, king of 
Lacedxmon, put himself at the head of an army to succour 
that city by land. Patroclus, as soon as he arrived before the 
place, advised Areus to attack the pnemy, and promised to make 
Si descent, at the same time, in order to assault them in the rear. 
This council was very ju<^ciouR, apd could not have failed of 
Success, had it been carried into execution ; but Areus, who 

• A- M. 3736. Ant. J. Cl »^8. Juetia. I. xxvi c. a* Pawaa. in 
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wanted provisioRftlbr his troops, thought it more advisable to 
retam t)u $parta. The fleet, therefore, bebg incapable of Act* 
mg alone, sailed back to Egypt, without dobeaav thing. This 
k the osual inconvenience to which troops of different nations 
areuexposed, when the^ are commanded by chte& who hare 
neither any subordination, nor good -intedSgencei between 
thenu Athens, thus abandcmed by her allies/ became a prey 
to AntigOAUB, who pi»t a garrison into It. 

* Patroclus happened, in lus return, to step at Caunus, a ma» 
ritime city of Caria, where he met with Sotades, a poet univer* 
sally decried for the unbounded licence, borh of his muse, and 
his manners. His satiric poetry never spared either his best 
friends, or the most worUiy persons ; and, even the sacred cha* • 
racters of kings were not exempted from his malignity. When 
he was at the couvt of Lysimachus, he afiected to blacken the 
reptttation of Ptolemy by atrocious calumny ; and when he was 
entertained by this latter, he traduced Lysimachus in the same 
manner. He had composed a virulent satire against Ptolemy, 
wherein he inserted many cutting reflections on his marriage 
with Arsinoe^ his own sister ; he afterwards fled from Alexan- 
dria, to save himself from the resentment of that prince. Patro* 
clus thought it his duty to make an example cfa, wretch who 
had affronted his msUter in such an insolent manner ; he ac- 
cordingly caused a weight of lead tohe fastened to his body, 
and then ordered him tobe thrown into the sea. The genera* 
lity of poets, who profess satire, are a dangerous and detesta* 
ble race of men, who have renounced ail probity and shame, 
and whose quill, dipped in the biU^rest gall, respects neither 
rank nor virtue. * ' 

* t The afl&irs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a revolt 
excited in Egypt; by a prince from whom he never suspected 
any such treatment. Magus, governor of Cyrenaica and Libra, 
having set up the standard of rebellion against Ptolemy, liis 
master and benefactor, caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
those provinces. Ptolemy and he were brottiers by the same 
mother 4 for the latter was the son of Berenice and Philip, a 
Macedonian officer^ who was her husband before she was es* 
pouaed to Ptolemy Sotcr. HersoliciUtions, therefore, obtained 
for him this government, when she was advanced to the honoum 
of a crown, upon the death of Ophelias, as I have formerly 
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observed. Magus had so well estaUkhed himself inhkgoveni* 
xnent, by long possession, and by his marriage with Apamia^the 
daughter of Aiitiochus Soter, king oi Syria, that he endeavour- 
ed to render himself independent ; and as ambition is a bound- 
less passioDf his pretensions rose still higher. He was not coo- 
tented with wresting from his brother the two provinces be gu- 
Terned, but formed a resolution to dethrone him. With tbi» 
Yiew he advanced into Egypt, at Uie head of a great arfny, 
and in his march towards Alexandriai made himtielf master 
of P^retoniun, a city of Marmorica. 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Marmaridei 
in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any farther in thi« 
expedition ; and he immediately returned- to regulate the dis- 
orderp in his pro\ inces. Ftdemy, who had marched an armf 
to the frontiers, had now a favourable opportunity of attacking 
him in his retreat, and entirely de&:ating his troops ; but anew 
danger called him to another quarter. He detected a conspi- 
raQy which had been formed against him^ by 4000€kiuls, whom 
he had taken into his pay, and who intended no less than to 
drive him out of £gypt,'and seize it for themselves. Jn order, 
therefore, to frustrate their design, he found himself obliged to 
return to Egypt, where he drew the conspirators into an isUnd 
in the Nile, and shut them up so effectually there, that thc5^ ^ 
perished by famine, except those who chose rather to destroy 
one another, than languish out thar lives m that miserable 
manner, 

• Magus, 'as soon as he had calmed the troubles which oc- 
casioned his return, renewed his de«gnson Egypt, and, in or- 
der to succeed more efiectually, engaged his father-in-law, 
Antiochus boter, to enter into his plan : it was then resolved, 
that Antiochuft should attack Ptolemy on one side, while Magia 
invaded him on the other ; but Ptolemy, who had secret intel- 
ligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his desigo, ana 
gave him .so much era^loyment in all his maritime protlnccs, 
by repeated descents, and the devastations made by thctroojis 
he sent into those parts, that this prince was obli^ to conti- 
nue iu his own dominions, to concert measures tor their of 
fence; and Magus, who expected a diversion to be made in 
his favour by Antiochus, thought it not advisable to enter upo" 
any action, when he perceived his ally had not made the effort 
en which he depended. 

• A. M. 3740. Ant. J. C. 564. 
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PhiletereS} who founded the kugdom of Persaraus, died tfao 
following year} at the age of 80. He was an «anuch, and ori- 
ginally a servant of Docimus, an officer in the army of Anti- 
gonus; who having quitted that prince, to enter into the ser- 
vice of Lysimachus, was soon followed by Phileteres* Lysima- 
chus, finding him a person of great capacity, made him his 
treasurer, and entrusted him with the government of the citf 
of Pergamus, in which his treasures were deposited. He served 
Lysimachus very faithfully in this post several years : but his 
attacUment to the'lnterestt)f Agathocles, the eldest son of Ly- 
simachus, who was destroyed by the intrigues of Arsinoe the 
younger daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I have formerly i^lated : 
and the affliction he testified at the tragical death of that princci 
caused him to be suspected by the young queen ^ and she ac- 
cordingly took measures to destroy him« Phileteres, who was 
sensible of her intentions, resolved upon a revolt, and succeeded 
in his design, by the protection of Seleucus; after which he 
supported himself in the possession of the city and treasures of 
Lysimaphus; favoured in his views by the troubles wluch 
arose upon the death of that prince, and that of Seleucus, 
which happened seven months after. He conducted his afiairs 
with so much art and capacity, amidst all the divtsons of the 
successors of those two princes, that he preserved the ci*yi 
with all the country around It, for the space of 20 years, and 
formed -it into a state, which subsisted for several generations 
in his faraily, and became one of the roost potent states of Asia. 
He had two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the former of 
whom, who was the eldest, had a son named also Eumenes, 
who succeeded his uncle, and reigned 23 years. 

In this year began the first Punic war, which continued for 
the space of 24 years, between the Romans aad the Cartha- 
ginians* 

* Nicomedes, kingof Bithynia, having built a city near the 
place where Astacus, which Lysimachus destroyed, had for- 
jnerly stood, called it Nicomedia, from his own name* Great 
mention is made of it in the history of the lower empire, be- 
cause several of the Roman emperors resided there. 

t Afttiochus Soter was de»rous to improve the death of Phile- 
teres to his own advantage, and take that opportunity to seiztf 

• A. M. 3741. Ant. J. C. 263, Strab. I. iiii. p. 6*3, 614. Pau- 
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hit dominions ; but Eumenes, his nephew and successor, raised 
a fine array for his defence^ and obtained such a complete vic- 
tory over lum near Sardis, as not only secured him the posses- 
aion of what he had already enjoyed, but enabled him toen« 
large his dominions considerably* 

* Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where he 
ordered t <'»e of his sons to be put to death, for raising a com- 
motion in his absence, and caused the other whose name was 
the same as his own, to be proclaimed king ; shortly after which 
^e died, and left him all his dominions. This young prince 
was his sou by Stratonicc, the daughter of Demetrius, who, 
from his motlier-in-law,* became his consort, as 1 have former- 
ly observed- 

4 Antiochus, the son. when he came to the crown, was es- 
poused to La(.(lice, his sister by the father. He afterward as- 
sumed the surname of Theos, which signifies God, and distin- 
guishes him, at this day, from the other kings of Syria, who 
were called by the name of Antiochus. The Milesians were the 
first who conferred it upon him to testify their gratitude for his 
delivering them from the tyranny of Timarchus, governor of 
Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was x»ot only master 
of Eg>'pt, hut Coelosyria, and Palestine, with the provmces of 
Cilic'm, Pamphilia, Lycia, and Caria, in Asia Minor. Timar. 
chus revolted from his sovereign, and chose Miletus for the seat 
of his residence. The Milesians, in order to free themselves 
from this tyrant, had recourse to Antiochus, who defeated and 
killed him ; in acknowledgment for which they rendered him 
divine honours, and even conferred upon him the title of God. 
With such impious flattery was it usual to treat the reigning 
princes of those ages I || The Lemnians had likewise Ijestowed 
the same title on his father and grandfather, and did not scru- 
ple to erect temples to their honour ; and the people. of Smyrna 
were altogether as obsequious to his mother Stratonice. 

^y Berohus, the famous historian of Babylon, flourished in the 
beginning of this prince's reign, and dedicated his history to 
him. Pliny informs us, that it contained the astronomical ob- 

. •A.M. 3743. Act. J C 161. Trog, in Prolo|;o. 1. xivi. 
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servations(^4S0 years. When the Macedonians weremasteri 
of Babylon, Berosus made himself acquainted with their lan- 
guage, and went first to Cos, which had been rendered famous 
by the birUi of Hippocrates, and there establi^h^a achooU in 
which he taught astronomy and astrokigy. ^From Cos he pro* 
ceeded to* Athens, where, notwithstanding the vanity of his art, 
he acquired so much reputation by his astrological prediction^ 
that the citizens erected a statue to him with a tongue of gold ^ 
in the gymnasiuiu, where the youths performed all their exer- 
cise, losephus and Eusebius have transmitted to us some ex- 
cellent fragments of this history, that illustrate several passageit 
in the Old Tt:stament, and without which it would be impossi* 
ble to trace any exact succession of the kings of Babylon. 

t Ptolemy bein^; solicitous to enrich his kingdom, conceived 
an expedient to draw into it all tiie maritime commerce of the 
east ; which, till then, had been in the possession of the Tyrian% 
who transacted it by sea, as far as Elath ; and from thence, by 
land, to Rhinocoinira, and from this last place, by sea again, to 
the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura were two aea portt \ 
the first on the eastern shore of the Red sea, and the second oa 
the extremity of the Mediterranean, between Egypt and Pa- 
lestine, and near the mouths of the river of Egypt. 

\ Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his owb 
kingdom, thought it necessary to found a city on the westera 
shore of the Red sea, from whence the ships were to set out. 
^He accordingly built it, almost on the frontiers of Ethiopia, and 
gave it the name of his mother Berenice ; but the port not be- 
ing very commodious, that of Myos-Hormes, was preferred, as 
l^ing very near, and much better ; and all the commodities of 
Arabia,. India, Persia, and Ethiopia, were conveyed thither. 
From thence they were transported on camels to Coptus, where 
they were again shipped, and brought down the Nile to Alex- 
andria, which transmitted them to all the west, in exchange for 
its merchandise, which was afterwards exported to the east. 
But as the passage from Coptus to the Red sea lay across the 
deserts, where no water could be procured, and which had nei- 
ther cities nor houses to lodge the caravans, Ptolemy, in order 
to remedy thb inconvenience, caused a canal to be opened* 
^ along the great road, and to communicate with the Nile that 
8appl\ed it with water. On the edge of this canal, houses were 
•rected, at proper distances, for the reception of passengerS| 

• Plin. 737. t A. M. 374jr. Ant. J. C. 45J. 
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and to sppply them and their beasts of burden with afl neces* 
sary accommodations. 

As useful as all these labours were, Ptolemy did not think 
them sufficient ; for, as he mtended to engross all the traffic be« 
tween the east and west to his dominions, he thought his plan 
would be impjerfect, unless he could protect what he had feeili* 
tated in other respects. With this view, he caused two fleets 
to be fitted out, one for the Red sea, and the other for the Me- 
diterranean. * This last was extremely fine, and some of th« 
Tessels, which composed it much exceeded the common size. 
Two of them, in particular, had 30 benches of oars ; one 20 ; 
four rowed with 14 ; two with 12 ; 14 with 11 ; 30 with nine ; 
37 with seven ; five with six ; and 17 with five* The nnrober 
of the whole amounted to 112 vessels. He had as many more,, 
with four and three benches of oars, beside a prodigious num- 
ber of small vessels. With this formidable fleet he not only 
protected his commerce from all insults, but kept in subjection} 
as long as he lived, most of the maritime provinces of Asia 
^f inor, as Cilicia, for instance, with Pamphylia, Lycm, and Ca« 
ria, as hr as the Cyclades. 

t Magus, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very aged and 
infirm, caused overtures of accommodation, to be tendered to 
his brother Ptolemy, with the proposal of a marriage between 
Berenice, his only daughter, and the eldest son of the king of 
Egypt ; and a promise to give her all his dominions for her 
dowry. The negociation succeeded, and a peace was conclud- 
ed on those terms. 

\ Magus, however, died before the execution of the treaty, 
having continued in the government of Libya and Cyrenaica 
for the space of 50 years. Toward the' close of his days, he 
abandoned himself to pleasure, and particularly to excess at 
his table, which greatly impaired his health. His widow Apa- 
«iia, whom Justin ealls Arsinoe, resolved, after his death, to 
break off her daughter's marriage with the son of Ptolemy, as 
it had been concluded without her consent. With this view, 
she employed persons in Macedonia to invite Demetrius, the 
•uncle of king Antigonus Gonatus, to come to her court, assur- 
ing, him at the same time that her daughter and crown should be 
his. Demetrius arrived there in a short time, but as soon as 
Apamia beheld him she contracted a violent passion for him, 
and resolved to espouse him herself. From that moment he 

♦ Theocrit. Idyll, xvii. Athen. 1. v, p. 203. 
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zieglepted the (faughter^ to engage himself to the mother ; and 
as he imagined that her favour raised him above all UiingS| 
he began to treat the yomig princess, as well as the ministers. 
and officers of the army, in such an insolent and imperious 
manner that they formed a resolution tode«*ti oy him, Berenice 
herself conducted the conspirators to the door of her mother's 
apartment, /wtiere they stabbed him in his bed, though Apami» 
employed all her efforts to save him, and even covered him 
with her own body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, 
where her marriage with Ptolemy was consummated, and 
Apamia was sent to her brother AntiochusTheos in Syria. 

* The princess had the art to exasperate her brother so efiec«' 
tually against Ptolemy, that she at last spirited him up to » 
irar, which continued for a long space of time, and was produce 
live of fatal consequences to Antiochus, as will be evident in 
tlie sequel. 

t Ptolemy did not place himself at the head of his army, his 
declining state of health not permitting him to expose himself 
to the fatigues of a campaign, and the inconveniencies of a 
camp, for which reason he left the war to the conduct of hit 
generals. Antiochus, who was then iu the flower of his age, 
took the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon and thOi 
east,, and with a resolution to carry on the war with the utmost 
vigour. History has not preserved the particulars of what pass* 
ed in that campaign ; or perhaps the advantages obtained on^ 
either side were not very considerable. 

X Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, ^notwith* 
standing the war, and continually enriched it with new books. 
He was exceedingly curious in pictures and designs by grea^ 
roasters, Aratus, the famous Sicy onian, was one of those whof 
collected for him in Greece ; and he had the good fortune to 
gratify the taste of that prince for those works of art to such a 
degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendship for him, and pre. 
sentcd him with ^ talents, which he expeiided in thcj relief of 
the necessitous Sicyonians, and in the redemption of such of 
them as were detained in captivity. 

\\ While Antiochus was employed in his war Tyith Egypt, a 
great insurrection was fomented in the east, and which his re*r 
moteness at Uiat time rendered him incapable of preventin^^ 

» A. M. 3748. Ant. J, C. as6. HieroB. in Daniel, 
t A. M. a7494 Ant. J. C. %SS' Strab. 1. xvii. p. 7J9. HIcrwMa^- 
If^aniel. 

\. A. M. 3750; Ant. J C. 2^4. Plut«4n Atat* Jt'i©ai^ 

I A. M..i7j[4k Ant. j; C. 250.. ', r 
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with the necessary expedition. The revolt, therefore, daHy 
^thered strength, till it at last became incapable of remedy. 
These troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

* The cause of these commotions proceeded ^om Agatbo- 
cles, giive^or of the Parthian dominions for Antiochus. This 
oiSicer attempted to oflfer violence to a youth of the country, 
whose name was Tiridates ; upon which Arsaces, the broth^ 
of the boy, a person of low extraction, but great courage and 
honour, assembled some of his friends in order to deliver his 
brother from the brutality intended him. They accordingly fell 
upon the governor, killed him on the spot, and then fled for 
safety with several persons whom they had drawn together for 
their defence against the pursuit to which such a bold proceed- 
ing would inevitably expose them. Their party grew so nu- 
merous, by the negligence of Antiochus, that Arsaces soon 
found himself strong enough to drive the Macedonians out of 
that province,. and assume the government himself. The Ma- 
cedonians had al^frays^continued masters of it, from the death 
•f Alexander ; first, uiider Eumenes, then under Antigonus, 
next under Seleucus Nicator, and lastly under Antiochus. 

t Much about the same time, Theodotus also revolted in 
Bactriana, and, from a governor, became king of that province ; 
after which he subjected the thousand cities it contained, while 
Antiochus was amusing himself with the Egyptian war, and 
, strengthened himself so effectually in his new acquisitions, that 
it became impossible to reduce him afterwards. This example 
was followed by all the other nations in those parts, each of 
whom threw off the yoke at the same time ; by which means 
Antiochus lost all the eastern provinces of his empire beyond 
the Tigris. Tliis event happened, according to Justin, when L. 
Manlius Vulso, and | M. Atiliiw Regulus, were consuls at 
Rome ; tiiat is to say, the 14th year of the first Punic war. 

fl The troubles and revolts in the east made Antiochus at 
last desirous to disengage himself from the war with Ptolemy. 
A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded between them ; 
and the conditions of it were, that Antiochus should divorce 
Laodice,aDd espouse Bei*eniQe, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that 
he should aho disinherit his issue by the first marriage, and se^ 
wre the crown to his children by the second. Antiochus^ af- 

* ArrisB. in P;irth. apud Phot. Codi 58. Synccll. p. 184. Justin. 
S. ill. c. 4. Strab- 1. xi. p. s^S- 

t jwtin. ct Strab. Ibid. | In all facts he it called C. Aeilivr 

D A. M* 37S5' Ant. J. C. a49« Hitroa. ia Dan. z. Poljxan. Strab. 
l.viii.c. 50* AtbcB. I. ii.p.45» 
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ter the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, thoQgh 
she was hb sister b^, the father** side, and had brought hiro'two 
sons : Ptolemy then embarked at Pelusium, and conducted hia 
daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of the 
Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came thither to receive 
hisbride5 andthe nuptials iiere solemnized ii^ith great magnift. 
cence. Ptolemy had a tender affection for his daughter, and 
gave orders to have regular supplies of water from the Nile 
transmitted to her ; believing it better for her health than any 
other water whatever, and therefore he was desirous she should 
drink none but that. When marriages are contracted from no 
other motives than p(ditical view^, and are founded on such 
unjust conditions, they are generally attended with calamitous 
and fatal events. 

These particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the 
daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold by the prophet 
Daniel. I shall here repeat the beginning of this prophecy, 
which has already been explained elsewliere, that the reader 
may at once behold and admire the prediction of the greatest 
events in history, and their literal accomplishment at the ap- 
pointed time. 

" • I will now show thee die truth." These words were spo* 
ken to Daniel on the part of God, by the man clothed in linen. 
« Behold, there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia ;*• 
namely, Cyrus, who was then upon his throne ; his son Cam* 
byses; and Darius, the son of Hystaspes. " And the fourth 
," shall be far richer than they all : And by his strength through 
" his riches he shall stir up all against the realm of Greece/' 
The monarch her* meanfwas Xerxes, who invaded Greece 
with a very formidable army. 

'^ t And a mighty king shall stand up, ;Chat shall rule with 
^' great dominion, and do according to his will. " In this part 
of the pi'ophecy we may easily trace Alexander the Great. 

'* \ And when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall be bro* 
" ken," by his death, " and shall be divided towards the four 
*' winds of heaven ; and not to his posterity, nor according to 
*' Ma dominion which he ruled, for his kingdom shall be pluck - 
" ed up, even for others beside those ;" namely, beside the four 
greater princes. We have already seen the vast empire of 
Alexander || parcelled out into four great kingdoms, without 

• Dan. chap. si. ver. %, • f Ibid. 3. \ Ver. 4. 

I Tvih masimum in terris Macedonium reftnum nomebque, inda 
norte Alenndri ditractum in multa regna, dam ad le ^iiiaquic opes 
vapiunt laccraatca viribas. lAn, 1* ilv. a. 9. 
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including; those ft>rei^. princes who founded other lungdoms is 
Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and on the Bos« 
phorus. All this was present to Daniel. 

The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, and the 
marriage we have already mentioned. 

" • The king of the south shaU be strong, and one of his 
« princes, and he shall be strong above hiro, and have domU 
<< nion : ' His dominion shall be a great dominion. And in the 
" end of years they shall join themselves together; for the 
♦< king's daughter of the south shall come to the king^f the 
«f north to make an agreement ; but he shall not retain the pow- 
<* er of the arm, neither shall be stand, nor his arm ; but she 
<< shall be given up, and they that brought her, and he that 
** begat her, and he that strengthened her in these times«" 
• It will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in this passage, 
and through all the remaining part of the chapter before us, 
confines himself to the kings of Egypt and Syria, because they 
were the only princes who engaged in wars against the people 
ofGod. ' - 

«« + The king of the south shall be strong." Thb « king of 
<< the south" was Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, king of Egypt ' 
and "the king of the north" was Seleucus Nicator, king of 
Syria. And indeed, such was their exact situation with respect 
to Judea, which has Syria to the nortli, and Egypt to the south. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who first reigned 
in that country after the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy So- 
ter, whom he calls « the king of the south," and declares, 
that « he shall be strong." The exactness of this charactens 
folly justified by what we have seen in this history ; for he was 
master of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palestine, Coelo- 
Syria, and most of the maritime provinces of Asia Minor; with 
the island of Cyprus ; as also several isles in the iEgean sea, 
which is now called the Archipelago ; and even some cities of 
Greece, as Sicyone and Corinth. 

I The prophet, after this, mentions another of the four suc- 
cessors to this empire, whom he calls princes or governors. 
This was Seleucus Kicatorj "the king of the north j of 
whom he declares, " that he shall b%more powerful ^^^^ 
« king of the south, and his dominion more extensive :' *p^ 
this is the import of the prophet's expression, " he shall dc 
* strong above him and have dominion." It is easy to proi* 

* Dan^^xi. 5, ^ + Ver. s^ | lUid^ ^^ 
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that his territories were of greater extent than those of the 
king of Egypt ; for he was master of all the east, from moonl 
Taurus to the river Indus ; and also of several provinces hi 
Asia Minor, between mount Taurus and the i^gean sea ; to 
which he added Thrace and Macedonia a little before hk 
death. 

• Daniel then informs us, « that the daughter of the king of 
<^ the'south, came to the king of the north, and mentions the 
" treaty of peace, which was concluded on thb occasion be— 
" tween the two kings.'* This evidently points out the mar- 
riage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, with 
Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, and the peace concluded b^^ 
tween them in consideration of this alliance ; every circum- 
stance of which exactly happened according to the prediction 
before us. The sequel of this history wSl shew us the fatal 
event of this marriage, which was also foretold by the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the roost 
remarkable events of fiiture times, under these two races ol* 
kings, to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the great perse* 
cuter of the Jewish nation. J shall be carefttl, as these events 
occur in the series of this history, to apply the prophecy of 
Daniel to them, that the reader may observe the exact accons* 
plishment of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this place, 
with admiration, the divinity so visible in the scriptures, which 
have related,, in so particular a manner, a variety of singulaf 
and extraordinary facts, above 300 years before they were 
transacted. What an immense chain of events extends from 
the prophecy to the time of its accomplishment ! By the break- 
ing of any shigle link the whole would be disconcerted I With 
respect to the marriage alone, what £and, but that of the Al- 
mighty, could have conducted so many different views, in* 
trigues, and passions, to the same point ? What knowledge 
but this could with so much certainty have foreseen such a 
number of distinct circumstances, subject not only to the free- 
dom of will, but even to the irregular impressions of caprice \ 
And what man but must adore that sovereign pjower which God * 
exercises, in a secret certain manner, over kings and princes, 
whose very crimes he renders subservient. to the execution of 
his sacred will, and the accomplishment of his etemaldecrees ; 
in which all events, both general and particular, have their 
appnmted time and place fixed beyond the possibility of failing, 
even those which depend most o& the choice and liberty of 
mankind \ 
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* A« Ptolemy vas curious, to au uncommon idegree, in the 
•tatueS) designs, and pictures of excellent masters, as he also 
was in books ; he saw, during the time he continued in Syria, 
a statue of Diana, in ot^ of the temples, which suited his taste 
exceedingly- Antigonus made him a present of it, at his request, 
and he carried it into Egypt. Some time after his return Ar- 
unoe was seized with an indisposition, and dreamed that Diana 
had appeared to her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy was 
the o<xasion of her illness, by his having taken her statue out 
of the temple where it wa& consecrated to her divinity* Upon 
this, the statue was sent back, as spon as possible to Syria, in 
order to be replaced in the proper temple. It was also accom- 
panied with rich presents to the goddess, and a variety of sa- 
crifices were offered up to apjpease her displeasure ; but they 
vere not succeeded by any favourable enect. The queen's 
distemper was so far from abating, that she died in a shoit 
time, and left Ptolemy inconsolable at her loss, and more so, 
because he imputed her death to his own indiscretion, inreinov« 
ing the statue of Diana out of the temple. 

This passion for statues, pictures, and other excellent curi- 
osities of art, may be very commendable in a prince, and other 
great men, when indulged to a certain degree ; but when a 
person al>andons himself to it entirely, it degenerates into a 
-i^IIS^^PUs temptation, and frequently prompts him to notorious 
injustice and violence. This lFcvitWm4i7 UlfhiLt Cicero relates 
of Verrcs, who practised a kind of piracy in Sicily, where he 
was prxtor, by stripping private houses and temples of all their 
finest and most valuable curiosities. But though a person should 
have no recourse to such base extremities, it is still very shock- 
ing and oflfensive, says Cicero, to say to a person of distinction, 
worth, and fortune, '' sell this picture, or that statue,*' f s"^ce 
it is, in effect, declaring, '^ you are unworthy to have such an 
^' admirable piece in your possession, which suits only a person 
" of my rank and taste." I mention nothing of the enormous 
expences into which a man is drawn by this passion ; for these 
exquisite pieces have no price but wluit the desire of posses* 
sing them sets upon them, and that we know has no bounds^ 

•A.M. S7i(6. Ant. J. C. 448. Libtn. Orat. xi. 
• f Saperbom eit ct non fereadvtn, dtcere prxtorem ia proviiciti ho- 
miikt honest*, locnlp^ti, splendido ; vende mibivan cctlata. Hoceit 
cdim dilcerc; non et difoiit tu, qm habeas quae Um beDC facta sant. 
Mmb dignitatis ista sunt. Cic. orat. dc signis n. 45. 

I £teniin,qni modus est cupiditatis, idem est sestimatioois. Dili- 
tile cit cnim finom ficere pretioj iiiai libidim ft ceri. Id. n. i^ 
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Though Arsinoc was older than Ptolemy, and too infirm to 
liave any children, when he espoused her : he however retain- 
^ a constant and tender passion for her at the last, and renw 
^ered all imaginable honours to her memory after her death. 
He gave her name to several cities, which he caused to be 
built, and performed a number of other remarkable things, to 
testify how well he loved her. 

* Nothing could be more extraordinary than the design he 
formed of erecting a temple to her at Alexandria, with a dome 
rising above it, the concave part of which was to be lined with 
adamant, in order to keep an iron statue of that Queen suspend* 
ed iti the air. This plan of building was invented by Dinocra* 
tes, a famous architect in those times ; and the moment he 
proposed it to Rtoleiny, that prince gave orders for beginning 
the work without delay. The experiment, however, remain* 
ed imperfect, for want of sufficient time ; for Ptolemy and the 
architect dying within a very short time after this resolution^ 
the project was entirely discontinued. It has long been said, 
and even believed, that the body of Mahomet was suspended in 
this manner, in an iron coffin, by a loadstone fixed in the 
-vaulted roof of the chamber where his corpse was deposited 
after his death ; but this is a mere vulgar error, without the 
least foundation. 

t Ptolemy Philadelphus survived his beloved Arsinoc but a 
d\OTt time. He was naturally €tf a tender constitution, and 
the soft manner of life he led contributed to the decay of his 
health. The infirmities of old age, and his affliction for the 
loss of a consort whom he loved to adoration, brought upon 
him a languishing disorder, which ended his days in the 63d 
year of his age, and the S8th df his reign. He left two son» 
and a daughter, whom he had by his first wife Arsinoc, the 
daughter of Lysimachus, a different person from the last-men- 
tioned Queen of that name. His eldest son, Ptolemy Everge- 
tes, succeeded him in the throne ; the second bore the name 
of Lysimachus his grandfather by the mother, and was put tp 
death by his brother, for engaging in a rebellion against him. 
The na!i«e of the daughter was Berenice, whose mar^age 
•with Antiochu* Theos, kmg of Syria, has already been related. 

• PllB. 1. KItV. c. 14* 

t A. M. g757. Ant. J. C. »47» Athcn. 1. xiL p. io» 
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CKAKACTZK AND QUALITIES Of PTOLEHr PHILADXLPIUL 

Ptolemy PhiladdphuB had certainly great-and excellent qua- 
lities ; and yet we -cannot propose bim as a ^r feet model of a 
good kin^, because those qualities were counterpoised by defects 
altogether as considerable. He dishonoured the first period of 
liis reign by his resentment against a man of uncommon merit, 
I mean Demetrius Phalereus, because he had given some ad- 
vice to his father, contrary to the interest of Philadeli>hQs, but 
entirely conformable to equity and natural right His imroeose 
riches soon drew after them a train of luxury and eflfeminaie 
pleasures, the usual concomitants of such liigh fortunes, which 
contributed not a little to emasculate^is mind. He was not 
very industrious in cultivating the military wtues^; but ve 
must acknowledge, at the same time, that a remissness of thii 
nature is not always a misfortune to a people. 

He, however, made an ample compensation for this neglect 
by his love of the arts and sciences, and his generosity to learn' 
ed men. The fame of his liberalities invited several illustrious 
poets to his court, particulariy Caliimachus, LycophroO) and 
Theocritus, the last of whom gives him very lofty praises in 
aomeof his Idyllia. We have already seen his extraordinary 
taste for books ; and it is certain, that he spared no expeno^ in 
the augmentation and embellishment of the library founded by 
his father, and from whence both those princes have derived 
as much glory as could have redounded to them from the great- 
est conquests* As Philadelphus had abundance of wi^ and 
bis happy genius had been carefully cultivated by great masters, 
lie always retained a peculiar taste for the sciences, bat in such 
a manner as suited the dignity of a prince ; as he never suffered 
them to engross his whole attention, but regulated his propen- 
sity to those grateful amusements by prudence and moderation. 
In order to perpetuate this taste in his dominions, he erected 
public schools and academies at Alexandria, where thcjrlong 
flourished in great reputation* He loved to converse with men 
of learning ; and as tlie greatest masters in every kind of sci- 
ence were emulous to obtain his favour,' he extracted firom each 
of them, if J may use the expression, the ^flower and quintes- 
sence of the sciences in which they excelled. This is the ines- 
timable advantage which princes and great men possess ; and 
happy are they when they know how to use the opportunity of 
acquiring in/ agreeable conversations, a thousand things, not 
only curious, but useful audiiftportant, with respect to goven- 
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This intercourse of Philadelphus wltb learned men, and his 
«are to place the arts in honour, may be considered as tke 
source of those measures he pursued, through the course of his 
h>ng reign, to make commerce flourish in his dominions ; and 
in which attempt no prince ever succeeded more etfectdally than 
himself. The greatest expences in this particular, could never 
discourage him from persisting in what he proposed to accom- 
plish. We have already observed, that he built whole cities, 
in order to protect and facilitate his intended traffic ; that he 
opened a very long canal through deserts destitute of water; 
and maintained a very numerous and complete navy in each of 
the two seas, merely for the defence of his merchants. His 
principal point in view was to secure to strangers all imagina- 
ble safety and freedom in his ports, without any impositions on 
trade, or the least intention of tuwiing it from its proper chan- 
nel, in order to make it subservient to his own particular in- 
terest ; as he was persuaded that commerce was like some 
other springs, that soon ceased to flow when diverted from Ihcir 
natural course. 

These were views worthy of a great prince and a consum- 
mate politician, and their lasting effects ^'ere exceedingly be- 
neficial to his kingdom. They have even continued to our days, 
strengthened by the principles of their first establishment, after 
a duration of above 2000 years ; opening a perpetual flow of 
new riches and new commodities of every kind, into all nations; 
drawing continually from them a return of voluntary contribu- 
tions ; uniting the east and the west by the mutual supply of 
their respective wants ; and establishing on this basis a com- 
merce that has constantly supported itself from age to age with- 
out interruption. Those great conquerors and celebrated heroes, 
whose merit has been so highly extolled, not to mention the 
ravages and desolation they have occasioned to mankind, have 
scarce left behind them any traces of the conquests and acquis 
sitions they have made for aggrandizing their empires ; or, at 
least, those traces have not been durable, and the revolutions to 
which the most potent states are obnoxious, divest them of their 
conquests in a short time, and transfer them to others. On the 
contrary, the commerce of Egyi^t, established thus by Philadel- 
phus, instead of being shaken by time, has rather increased 
through a long succession of ages, and become daily, more use- 
ful and indispensable to all nations. , So that, when we trace it 
up to its source, we shall be sensible that this prince ought to 
be considered net only as tlie benefactor of Egypt, butofafl 
mankind in general, to the latest posteiity. 
Vol. VL JQ 
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What we have already observed, in the history of Philadel- 
phus, with respect to the inclination of the neighbouring peo- 
ple to t!'ansplant themselves in crowds into Egypt, preferripjg a 
resilience '.n a foreign land to the natural affection of mankind 
for their native soil, is another glorious panegyric on this prince ; 
as the most csrential duty of kings, and tlie most grateful plea- 
sure they can possibly enjoy, amidst the splendoui^s of a throne, 
is to gain the love of mankind, and to make their govemnncnt 
defcirable. Ptolemv was sensible, as an able politician, that the 
only sure expedient for extending his dominions, without any 
act of violence, was to multiply his subjects, and attach them 
to his government, by their interest and inclination : to cause 
tiic land tol>e cultivated in a better manner ; to make arts And 
manufactures fiouvisU ; and to augment, by a thousand judici- 
cus measures, the pOAver of a prince and his kingdom, whose 
real strength consists in Uie multitude of his subjects. 



CHAP. III. 

THE third tkafiter comfire/i^nds t/ie hi9tory o/^S yearly in- 
eluding the reign ofFtokmy Evergetcs, 



SECTION I. 

AKTIOCHUS THEOS IS POISOIJKD BY HIS QUEEN LAOSICS. 
.—THE DEATH OF SELEUCUS. 

As^soon as Antiochus Theos had received intelligence of the 
death * of Ptolemy Philadtlphus, his father-in-law, he divorced 
Berenice, and recnlled Laodice and her children. This lady, 
who knew the variable disposition and inconi-tancy of Antiochus, 
and was apprehensive that the same levity of mind would induce 
him to supplant her, by receiving Berenice again, resolved to 
improve the present opportunity to secure tv»e crown for her son. 
Her own children were disinherited by the treaty made with 
Ptolemy ; oy wiiicli it was also stipulated, that the issue Bere- 
nice mieht have by Antiochus shculd succeed to the throne, and 
she then ridd a snn. Laodice, therefore, caused Antiochus to be 
poisoned j and when she saw him expiring, she placed in hLsbed 
a person named Artemon, who very much resembled him both 

• A. M. a 758. Ant. J. C. 246. Hieron. in Daniol. Pltn.K ▼ii.c. is* 
Va), Max. 1. iz. c 14. . Solin. c. z. Justin, i. zxvii. ex. 
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in his featured and the tone of his voice. He was there to act 
the part she had occasion for, and acquitted himself with great 
dexterity ; taking great care, in the few visits that were ren- 
dered him, to recommend his dear Laodice and her children to 
the lords and people. In his name were issued orders, by 
which his eldest son Seleucus Callinicus was appointed liis suc- 
cessor. His death was then declared ; upon which Seleucus 
peaceably ascended the throne, and enjoyed it for the space of 
20 years. It appeai^s by the sequel, that his brother AntiochuS| 
surnanned Hierax, had the government of the provinces of 
Asia Minor, where he commanded a very considerable body 
of troops. 

Laodice, hot believing herself safe as long as Berenice and 
her son lived, concerted measures with Seleucus to destroy 
them also; but that princess, being informed of their desrgn, 
escaped the danger for some time, by retiring with her son to 
Daphne, where she shut herself up in the asylum built I)y Se- 
leucus Nicator : but being at last betrayed by the perfidy of 
those who besieged her there by the order of Laotlice, first 
her son, and ^en herself, with all the Egyptians who h-id ac- 
companied her to that retreat, were murdered in thebliickest 
and most inhuman manner. . 

This event was an exact accomplishment of what the pro» 
phet Daniel had foretold, with relation to this maiTtage. 
" * The king's daughter of the south shall come to the king of 
" the north to make an agreement : but he hhA\ not re- 
•* tain the power of the arm, neither shall he stand, nor hi* 
" arm ; but she shall be given up, and they th it brought her, 
" and he that begat her, anci that strengthened her in thes© 
** times." I am not surprised that Porphyry, who was a pro- 
fessed enemy to Christianity, should represent tliese prophecies 
of Daniel as predictions made after the several event'* to which 
they refer ; for, could they possibly be clearer, if he had evei> 
been a spectator of what he foretold ? 

What probability was there that Egpyt and Syria, whicli, in 
the time of Daniel, constituted part of the Babylonian empirr^ 
as tributary provinces, should each of them be governed b/ 
kings who originally sprung from Greece ? And yet the pro- 
phet saw them established in those dominions above SOU yawn 
before; that happened. He beheld these two kings in a state 
of war, and saw them afterwards reconciled by a treaty of 
peace ratified by a marriage. He also observed, that it was 

• Dan. li. 6^ 
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the king of Egypt, and not the king of Sfria, who cemented 
' the union between them by the gift of his daughter. He saw 
her conducted from Egypt to Syria, in a pompous and magni- 
ficent manner ; but was sensible that this event would be suc- 
ceeded by a strange catastrophe. In a word, he discovered 
that the issue of this princess, notwithstanding all tlie exprea 
precautions in the treaty for securing theu' succession to the 
cjown, in exclusion of the children by a former marriage, 
■were so far from ascending the thi'one, that they were entirely 
exterminated ; and that the new queen herself was delivered 
up to her rival, who caused her to be destroyed, with all the 
cfficers who conducted her out of Egypt into Syria, aad^till 
then, had been her strength and support. " Great God ! how 
** worthy are thy oracles to be believed and reverenced !' 
Testimonia tua credibiHa facta aunt nimis. 

Whilst Berenice was besieged and blocked up in Daphne, the 
cities of Asia Minor, who had received intelligence of her treat- 
ment, were touched with compassion at her misfortune ; in con- 
sequence of which they formed a confederacy, and sent a body 
of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother, Ptgilemf 
Evergetes, was also as expeditious as possible to advance tlii- 
ther with a formidable army ; but the unhappy Berenice aird her 
children were dead before any of these auxiliary troops could 
arrive at the place where the siege had been carried on against 
her. When they therefore saw that all their endeavours to save 
the queen and her children were tendered ineffectual, they im- 
mediately determined to revenge her death, in a remarkable 
manner. The troops of Asia joined those of Egypt, and Pto- 
lemy, who commanded them, was as successful as he could de- 
sire in the satisfaction of his just resentment. The criminatpro- 
ceeding of Laodice, and of the king her son, who had made 
himself an accomplice in her barbarity, soon alienated the af- 
fection of the people from them ; and Ptolemy not only caused 
Laodice to suffer death, but made himself master of all Syria 
and Ciliei.i ; after which he passed the Euphrates, and con- 
.^uered all the country as far as Babylon and the Tigris; and if 
the progress of his arms had not been interrupted by a sedition 
■which obliged him to return to Egypt, he would cei'tainlyhavc 
subdued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He, however, 
left Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern the piovinces he 
had gained on this side mount Taurus ; and Xantippus was 
intrusted with those that lay beyond it : Ptolemy then marched 
back to Egypt, laden with the spoils he had acquired by his 
conquests. 
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This prince carried ofF40,0C0* talents of silver, with a pro- 
digious quantity of gold and silver vessels, tmd 2,500 statues, 
part of which were those Egyptian idols tliat Camhyscs, after 
his conquest of this kingdom, had sent into Persia. Pt Uniy 
gained the hearts of his subjects by replacing those i'! iIs in 
their ancient temples, whem he returned from this expc(jiti«>n : 
for the Egyptians who were more devoted to their superstitious 
idolatry than all the rest of mankind, thought they could not 
auflSciently express their veneration and gratitude to a king 
who had restored their gods to them in such a manner. Pto- 
lemy derived from this action the title of Evergetes, which 
signifies a benefactor, and is infinitely preferable to nW appella- 
tions which conquerors have assumed from a false idea of glo- 
ry. An epitket of this nature is the true characteristic of kings, 
•whose solid greatness consists in their inclination and ability to 
improve the welfare of their subjects ; and it were to be wished 
that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions nu re worihy of it. 

All this was also accomplished exactly as the jirophet Dan- 
iel had foretold, and we need only cite the text, to provfe wh it 
we advance. " t But out of a brafich of her root," intimating 
the king of the south, who was Ptolenij' Erergetcs, the son 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, " shall one stand up in his estate, 
^ which shall come wiih an arn^y, and shall enter into the fort- 
** ress of th* king of the north," "Scleucus CulUnicus, " mkI 
" shall deal against them, and shall prevail. And shall also 
^ carry captives into Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and 
*' with their precious vessels of silver and of gold, and he sh dl 
^ continue more ^eai*s than the king of ^he north. So theking 
" of the south shall come into his kingdom, and shall return 
« into his own land ;" namely into that of Egypt. 

^ When Ptolemy Evergetes first set out on this expedition, 
bis queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being apprehen- 
sive of the dangers to which he would be exposed in the war, 
made a vow to consecrate her hair, if he sjiould hapjien to re- 
turn in safety. This was undoubtedly a sacrifice of the orna- 
ment she most esteemed ; and when she at la^^t saw him return 
■<vith so much glory, the accomplishment of her promise was 
her immediate care ; in order to which she caused her hiir to 
be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the temple 
which Ptolei>y Philadelphus had founded in honour of his be- 
loved Arsinoe on Zephyrium, a promontory in Cyprus, under- 

* About 6,ooo,oool. sterling. t l^an xi. 7 9- 

f. Hygini. Po«t. A«ron- I ii. Nonnus iobi$t. Synag. .^Catwilutda 
coma. Brrcfi. 
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the name of theZephyrian Venus. This consecrated haur be- 
ing lost soon after by some unknown accident, Ptolemy was 
extremely offended with the priests for their negligence ; upon 
•^vhich Conon of Samos, an artful courtier, and also a mathe- 
matician, being then at Alexandria, took upon him to afSrm 
that the locks of the queen's hair had been conveyed to heaven ; 
and he pointed out seven stars »ear the lion's tail, which till 
then .had never been part of any constellation ; declaring at 
the same time, that those were tne hair of Berenice. Several 
other astronomers, either to make their court as well as Conon, 
or that they might not draw upon themselves the displeasure 
of Ptolemy, gave those stars the same name, which is still used 
to this day. Callimachus, who had been at the court of Phila- 
delphus, composed a short poem on the hair of Berenice, 
which Catullus afterwards translated into Latin, which ver- 
sion is come down to us. 

* Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, passed through- 
Jerusalem, where he offered a greatnumber of sacrifices to the 
God of Israel, in order to render homage to him, forthe vie- 
tories he had o!)taiued over the king of S)'ria : by which ac- 
tion he evidently discovered his preference of tlie true God to 
all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel were 
shown to that prince, and he might conclude, from what they 
contained, that all his conquests and succe«ises were owing to 
that God who had caused them to be foretold so exactly by 
his prophets^ 

t Seleucus had been detained for some time in his kingdom by 
the apprehension of domestic troubles ; but when he received in-- 
telligence that Ptolemy was returning to Egypt, he set sail with 
a considerable fleet, to reduce the revolted cities. His enterprise, 
•was, however, ineffectual ; for as soon as he advanced into the 
open sea, his whole navy was destroyed by a violent tempest ;. 
as if heaven itself, says Justin, had made the winds and waves 
the ministers of his vengeance on this parricide. Seleucus, and 
fome of his attendants, were almost the only persons who were 
saved, audit waswitli great diflBculty that they escaped natea 
from the wreck. But this dreadful stroke, which seemed in- 
tended to overwhehu him, contributed on the contrary, to the 
re-establishment of his affairs. The cities of Asia which had re- 
volted through the horror f>ey conceived against him, after the, 
'nurder of Berenice and her children, no sooner received inte»i* 
Ijence of the great loss he had now sustained, than thvy inftagine 

♦ Joseph, contra Appian. L i». 

t A. M. 3759. Ant. J C. 245. Justin. 1, xxvii. c. a*- 
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him sufficiently punished, and as their hatred was then chang* 
ed into compassion) they all declared for him anew, 

* This unexpected change having reinstated him in the 
greatest part of his dominions, he was industrious to raise ano« 
ther army to recover the rest. This effort, however, proved 
as unsuccessful as the former ; his army was defeated by the 
forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greatest part of his troops. 
He saved himself at Antioch, with the small number of men 
who were left him when he escaped from th& shipwreck at sea ; 
as if, says a certain historian, he had recovered his former 
power, only to lose it a second time with the greater mortifi- 
cation, by a fatal vicissitude of fortunef. 

After the second frustration of his affairs, the cities of Smyr- 
na and Magnesia, in Asia Minor, were ipd'.eed, by mere af- 
fection to SeJeucus, to form a confederacy in his favour, by 
which they mutually stipulated to support him. They were 
greatly aPttached to his femily, from whom they undoubtedly 
had received many extraordinary favours : they had even ren- 
dered divine honours to his father, Antiochus Theos, and also 
to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus retained a 
grateful remembrance of the regard these cities hi^d testified 
for his interest, and afterwards granted them several advanta- 
geous privileges^ They caused the treaty we have mentioned 
to be engraven on a large column of marble, which htill sub- 
sists, and is now in the area before the theatre at Oxford. 
This column was brought out of Asia by Thomas earl of Arun- 
del at the beginning of the reign of Charles the First, and 
with several other antique marbles, were presented to the unii 
versity of Oxford by his grandson, Henry duke of Norfolk, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. All the learned world ought 
to think themselves indebted to noblemen who are emulous to 
adorn and enrich universities in such a generous manner ; and 
I wish the same zeal had ever been testified for that of Paris, 
the mother of all the rest, and whose antiquity and reputation, 
in conjunction with the abilities of her professors, and her at- 
tachnient to the sacred persons of Itings, have rendered her 
worthy of beinie: favoured in a peculiar manner by princes and 
grent men. The establiahmeut.of a lilDrary in this illustrious 
seminars would be an immortal honour to the person who 
fihnuUl lav the foundation of such a work. 

Sieleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, had 

•' A. M 3760. Ant. J. C. a44. 

t Quasi ad tudihrlum taOtum fortnnae natus esse% ncc propter alladi 
*£^rcgtu r«cepiuet, quam at amittcict. Justin. 
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made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he proitjised 
to invest with the sovereignty of the provinces of Asia Minor, 
provided he would join him with his troops, and act in concert 
with him. The young prince was then at the head of an army 
in those provinces ; and though he was but 14 years of age*, 
yet, as he had all the ambition and malignity ot mind that ap- 
pear in men of an advanced age, he immediately accepted the 
offers made him, and advanced in qnest of his brother, not with 
any intention to secure him the enjoyment of his dominions, 
but to seize them for himself. His avidity was so great, and 
he was always so ready to seize for himself whatever came in 
his way, without the least regard to justice, that he acquired 
the surname of Hieraxt> which signifies a bird that preys on 
ail things he finds, and thinks every thing good upon which he 
lays his talons. 

\ When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antiochus was 
preparing to act in concert with Seleucus against him, he recon- 
ciled himself with the latter, and concluded a truce with him 
for ten years, that he might not have both those princes for 
his enemies at the same time. 

II Antigonus Gonatus died much about this period at the age 
of 80, or 83 years, after he had reigned 34 years in Macedo- 
nia, and 44 in Greece. He was succeeded by his son Deme- 
trius, who reigned ten years, and had made himself master of 
Cyrenaica and all Libya. If Demetrius first married the sister 
of Antiochus Hierax ; But Olympias, the daughter of Pyrrhus 
king of Epirus, engaged him, after the death of her husband 
Alexander, who was her brother, to espouse her daughter 
Phthia. The first wife being unable to support this injurijus 
proceeding, retired to her bi-other Antiochus, and earnestly 
pressed him to declare war against her faithless husband : but 
his attention was then taken up with other views and employ- 
ments. 

This prince still continued his military preparatibhs, as if he 
designed to assist his brother, in pursuance of the treaty between 
them**, but his real intention was to dethrone him, andhccon^ 

• AntJochu', cum csset annos quatuordecim natus, su^ra astatem 
pegni avidus, occaskmcm non tarn pio ammo, qaam offerebatur, arri- 
puit : sed, latronis more totum fratri eripere CBpiens^ pocr sccleratani 
virilemque sumit audaeiam. Unde Hierax est cognominaCus ; qa<3) 
non homiots aed acccpitris^ ritu, in alicnis eripiendis vitam sectarctur. 
jBstin 

f A kite. % A. M, 3761* Ant; J. C »43- 

i A. M. 3762. Ant. J. e. 242. 

\ Polyb. 1. ii. p 13T. Ju^tm. 1. xxviii. c. r; 
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cealed the virulent disposition of an enemy under the name of 
a brother. Seleucus penetrated his scheme, and imme- 
diately passed mount Taurus, in order to check his progress,. 
* Antiochus founded hispretext on the promise which had been 
made him of the sovereignty of the provinces of Asia Minor^ 
as a compensation for assisting his brother against Ptoicmy ; 
but Seleucus, who then saw himself disengaged from that-"waT 
"without the aid of his brother, did not conceive himself obliged 
to perform that promise. Antiochus, resolving to persist ia 
his pretensions, and Seleucus refusing to allow them, it became 
necessary to decide the difference by arms, A battle was ac- 
cordingly fought near Ancyra in Galatia, wherein Seleucus 
•was defeated, and escaped with the utmost difficulty from the 
enemy* Antiochus was also exposed to great dangers, not« 
withstanding his victory. The troops on whose valour he 
chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into 
his pay, and they were undoubtedly some of those who had 
settled In Galatia, These traitors, upon a confused report that 
Seleucus had been killed in the action, had formed a resolution 
to destroy Antiochus, persuading themselves that they should 
be absolute masters of Asia after the death of those two princes. 
Antiochus therefore was obliged, for his own nreservation, to 
distribute all the money of the army amongst them. 

t Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being desirous hi iraproT- 
ing this conjuncture, advanced with all his forces against An- 
tiochus and the Gauls, in full expectation to ruin them both, 
in consequence of their division. The imminent danger to which 
Antiochus was then reduced, obliged him to make a new trea. 
^y with time Gauls, wherein be stipulated to renounce the title 
of their nkaster, which he had before assumed, for that of their 
ally ; anc3 he also entered into a league offensive and defensive 
■with that people. This treaty, however, did not prevent Eu- 
hienes from attacking them ; and as he came upon them in 
such a sudden and unexpected manner as did not allow them 
any time to recover after their fatigues, or to furnish them- 
selves with new recruits, he obtained a victory over them, 
which cost liim but little, and laid all Asia Minor open to him. 

X Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned himself to 
intemperance and excess at his table, and died after a reign of 
30 years. As he left no children, he was succeeded by Atta- 

• Justin. 1. nvii. c. a. f Justin. I. xn\u c. 3. 

\ A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. MT. Athcn, 1. x, p. 445. 5tr»b. 1. Wttt 
!►• 624. Valer, Excerpt. «c Polyb. 
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loS) hisccusin-germin, who was the son of Attalus, hisfatlier's 
yi)uiiger brother. This prince was wise and valiant, and per- 
fectly qualified to preserve the conquests that he inherited. Ht 
entirely reduced the Gauls, and then establialied himself so ef- 
fectually in his dominions, that he took upon himself the titU 
of kin^ ; for though his predecessors had enjoyed all the powefj 
they had never ventured to assume the style of sovereigns. At- 
talus, therefore, was the first of his house who took it uponhira, 
and transmitted it, with his dominions, to his posterity, who 
enjoyed it to the third generation. 

Whilst Eumenes, and after him, Attalus were seizing tht 
provihces of the Syrian empire in the wesltjjrheodotus and 
Arsaees were proceeding by tlieir example in the east. * Tfa« 
latter, hearing that Seleuc us had been slain in the battle of An- 
crta, turned his arms against liyrcania, and annexed it to Par- 
thia, which he had dismembered from the empire. He then 
erected these two provinces into a kingdom^ which, inprocesj 
of time, ):>ecame very formidable to the empire of the Romanst 
Theodotus dying soon after, Arsucea made a league ofFcnsivt 
and defensive with his sou, who bore the same name, and suc- 
ceeded his father in Bactria ; and they matually supported 
therafeelves in their dominions by this union. The two brotliers, 
notwithstanding these transactions, continued the war againsi 
each other with the most implaciible warmth, not considering 
that while they contended with each other for the empifC their 
father hud left them, the whole would be gradually wrested 
from them by tlieir a^mmon extern ies. 

The treasure and forces of Antiochus being exhausted bvthe 
several cverthvows and losses he had sustained, he was obliged 
to wander from one retreat to another, with the shatiered re- 
mains of his p^rty, till he was at last entirely driven out of/^^T 
$opotamia. Finding, therefore, that there was no place in a" 
..the empire of Syriaf, where he could possibly continue in safe- 
ty, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes, king of Cappadociaj 
whose daughter he had espoused. Ariarathes, notwithstanding 
this alliance, was soon weary of entertaininga son-in-law who be- 
came a burden to him ; for which reason he determined to de- 
fitsw him. Antiochus, being informed of his design, avoided 
the danger by a speedy retreat into Egypt ; where he rather 
chose to deliver himself up to the power of Ptolemy} the prO' 
fessed enemy of his house, than to trust a brother whom he baa 
so highly offended. He howtver had reason to repent of tw 

• Jmtin. xli. c. 4. f A. M. 1774. Ant. J. C. »>» 
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proceeding ; for immediately after his arrival in Egypt, Pto- 
lemy caused him to be seized and imprisoned.* He also placed 
a strong guard over him, and detained him several years in 
that confinement, till at last he found means to escape by t&e 
assistance of a courtesan ; but as he was quitting that kingdom, 
he had the misfortune to be assassinated by a band of robbers. 

t Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the sweets of peace to 
the cultivation of the sciences in his dominions, and the enlarg- 
ment of his father's ^library at Alexandria with all sorts of 
books : but as a proper collection could not well be made with- 
out an able librarian, to whose care it would be likewise neces- 
sary to consign them,]: Evergetes, upon the death of Zenodotus, 
who had exercised that function from the time of Ptolemy So- 
ter, the grandfather (rfth at prince, sent to Athens for Eratos- 
thenes the Cyrenian, who was then in great reputation, and 
had been educated by Callimachus, a native c^the same coun* 
try. I) He was a man of universal learning, but none of his 
works have been transmitted to us, except his catalogue of the 
kings of Thebes in Eg5T)t, with the years of their respective 
reigns, from Menes, or Misraim, who first peopled Eg>'pt after 
the deluge, to the Trojan war. This catalogue contains a suc- 
cession of 3d kings, and is still to be seen in Syncellus. 

% When Seleucus saw himself extricated from the troubles 
' his brother had occasioned, his first cares were employed in the 
?e-estabUshm«it of order and tranquillity in the dominions he 
possessed ; and when he had Hccoinplished this, he turned his 
th<aigbts to the reduction of the oriental provinces which had 
revolted from him. This last attempt, however, was not at- 
tended with success ; for Arsaccs had been allowed too much 
time to strengthen hjjnself in his usurpation. Seleucus there- 
fore, after many ineffectual endeavours, to recover those terri- 
tories, was obliged to discontinue his enterprise in a dishonour- 
able manner. He, perhaps, might have succeeded better in 
time, if new commotions, which had been excited in his domi- 
nions during his absence, had not compelled him to make a 
speedy return, in order to suppress them. This furnished 
Arsaces with a new opportunity of establishing his power so 
effectually, that all future efforts were incapable of reducing it. 

** Seleucus, however, made a new attejpjjt, as soon as his' 
affairs would admit : but this second expedition proved more 

• A. M sn8. Ant. J. C. aa6. f A. M. 3765. Ant. J. C. 439. 
\ Suid. in voc. Z^To/tTOc D ^^* *" ^<*^- ATcXXtir/oj et Ef«T/r^^tri«, 
^ A. M. 3768. Ant. J. C. 236. 
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nnfortonate than the first ; for he was-not ©nly defeated, b|it 
taken prisoner by Arsaces,- in a great battle. The Parthians 
celebrated, for many succeeding years, the anniversary of this 
victory, which, they considered as the first day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the first era of their slavery; for 
the world never produced greater tyrants than those Par 
thian kings to whom they were subjected. The Macedonian 
yoke would have been much more supportable than their op- 
pressive government, if they had persevered to submit to it. 
Arsaces now began to assume the title of king, and firmly es- 
tablished this empire of the east, which in process of time, 
counterpoised the Roman power, and became a barrier, which 
all the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. All 
the kings who succeeded Arsaces made it an indispensable law, 
and counted it an honour, to be called by his name ; in the same 
. manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as 
long as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. 
Arsaces raised himself to a throne from the lowest condition of 
life, and became as memorable among the Parthians, as Cyrus 
had been among the Persians^ or Alexander among the Mace- 
donians, or Romulus among the Romans.* This verifies that 
passage in holy scripture, which declares, <* f that the Most 
" High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomso- 
" ever he will, and setteth up over* it the basest of men.'* 

J Onias, the sovei^eign pontiff of the Jews, had neglected to 
send Ptolemy the usual tribute of 20 talents, which his prede- 
cessors had always paid to the kings of Egypt, as a testimonial 
of the homage they i-endered to that crown. The king sent 
Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jerusalem, to demand the 
payment of the arrears, which then amounted to a great sum ; 
and to threaten the Jews, in case of reftisal, with a body of 
troops, who should be commissioned to expel them from their 
country, and divide it among themselves. The alarm was very 
great at Jerusalem on this occasion, and it was thought neces- 
sary to send a deputation to the king, in the person of Joseph, 
the nephew of Onias, who, though in the prime of his youth, 
was universally esteemed for his prudence, probity, and justice. 
Athenion, during his continuance at Jerusalem, 6ad conceived 
a great regard for his character, and as he set out for Eot^ 

* Arsaces, quxsito timul constitutoque rcjrno, non minus n^nao''" 
*ilis Parthit (fuit,) quam Pcrsius Cyrus, Maccdonibus Alexander, Ro- 
^lanis Romulus* Justin. 

+ Dan. iv 17. 
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before him, He promised to render him all the good ed&ces in 
hispov^er with th^ king. Joseph followed him in a short timCf 
and on his way met with several considerable persons of Coe* 
losyria and Palestine, who were also going to Egypt^ with an 
intention to oflEer terms for farming the great revenues of those 
provinces. As the equipage of Joseph was far from being so 
magnificent as theirs, they treated hmi with little respect, and 
considered him as a person of no great capacity. Joseph con- 
cealed his dissatisfaction at their behaviour, i^ut drew, from 
the conversation that passed between them, all the circum- 
stances he coiild desire, with relation to the affair that brought 
them to court, and witiiout seeming to have any particular 
view in the curiosity he expressed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed that 
the king had taken a progress to Memphis, and Joseph was the 
only person among them who set out from thence, in order ^ 
wait upfm that monarch, without losing a moment's time. He 
had the good fortune to meet him, as he was returning from 
lilemphis, with the queen and Athcnion in his chariot. The 
king, who had received impressions in his favour from Athe- 
nion, was extremely delighted at his presence, and invited him 
into his chariot. Joseph to excuse Ins uncle, represented the 
infirmities of his great age, and the natural tardiness of his dls» 
portion, in such an engaging manner, as satisfied Ptokmy, 
and created in him aii extraordinary esteem for the advocate 
who had so effectually pleaded the cause of that pontiff. He 
also ordered him an apartment m the royal palace of Alexan- 
dria, and allowed him a place at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchasing, by auctionj 
the privilege of farming the revenuesot the provinces, the com- 
panions of Joseph in his J9urney to Egypt offered no more thag 
8000 talents for the provinces of Coelosyria, Phoenicia, Judeaj 
and Samaria. Upon which, Joseph, who had discovered, in the 
convers'ition that passed between them in his pi-esence, ,tljat 
this ptirchase was worth double the sum they offered, reproach- 
ed them for depreciating the king's revenues in that manner, 
nnd offt'red twice as much as they hftd done. Ptolemy was well 
*ati»*fi&dtd<4ee his revenues so consilerahly increased ; butl)eing 
apprehensive that the person who jtroffered so large a sum 
woiikl be in lio condition topay it, he asked Joseph what secu 
rity he would give him for the performance of his agreement? 
The Jewish deputy replied- with a calm air, that he had such 
persons to offer for his securitv on that occasion, as he was cer- 
tain his majesty could have no objections to. Uprn being ( rdt red 
to mention them, he named the king and queen themselves; and 
Vol. VI. ft 
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added, that they would be his securities to each other. The 
Jking could not avoid smiling at this little pleasantry, which 
put him into so good an humour, that he allowed him to farm 
the revenues without any other security than his verbal pro- 
inise for payment* Joseph acted in that station for the space 
•f ten years, to the mutual satisfaction of the court andpro- 
vinces« His rich competitors, who had farmed those reven- 
unes before, returned home in the utmost confusion, and had 
Teason to be sensible, that a magnificent equipage is a verjr 
inconsiderable indication of iperit. 

* King Demetrius died^ about this time, in Macedonia, and 
left a son, named Philip, in an early state of minority ; for 
•which reason his guardianship was consigned to Antigopus, 
"who, having espoused the mother of his pupil, ascended the 
throne, and reigned for the space of 12 years. He was mag- 
nificent in promises, but extremely frugal in performance, 
which occasioned his being surnamed Doson f. 

:f Five or six years after this period, Seleucus CalKnicus, 
who for some time had continued in a state of captivity in 
Parthia, died in that Country by a fall from his horse. Arsaces 
had always treated him as a king during his confinement His 
wife was Laodice, the sister of Andromachus, one of his gene- 
rals, and he had two sons and a daughter by that marriage. 
He espoused his daughter to Mithridates, king of Pontus, and 
consigned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His sons were Seleu- 
cus and Antiochus ; the former of whom, surnamed Ceraunus, 
succeeded him in the throne. 

We ai-e now arrived at the period wherein the republic of 
the.Achaenns begins to appear with lustre in history, and was 
in a condition to sustain wars, particularly against that of the 
Lacedemonians. It will therefore be necessary for me to re- 
present the state of those two republics ; and I shall begin with 
that of the Achaeans, 

♦ A. M. 377*' Ant. J. C. 23a, Juitin. 1. xxviii. c. $, Dejipp* 
Porphyr. Etiseb. 

^ This nanie «ig 'ifiei in the Greek largruage, ** one wbowH 
give ;'* that is to gay, a person who promises to give, but never 2.1*^ 
what he promises. 

I A. M. 3778. Ant j' C. 22:6. Justin. Lirii c. 3. Athen.p.i53- 
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SECTION II. 

CHARACTER OF ARATUS, WHO DELITSRS SICTOIfE FROlC . 
TYRANNY. — THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACH'ANS. 

The republic of the Acha&ans * wa» not considerable at 
first, either fov the nunilier of its troops, the immensity of its 
riches, or the extent of its territory, but derivecl its power from 
the great reputation it acquired for the virtues of probity, jus- 
tice, love of liberty ; and this reputation was very ancient. 
The Crotonlans and Sibarites adopted the laws and customs of 
the Achxans, for the re-establish men t of good order in their 
cities. The Lacedamonians and Thebans had such an esteem 
for their virtue, that they chose them, after tlie celebrated battle 
of Leucti'a, to arbitrate the differences which subsisted be- 
tween them. 

The government ofthis republic was democratical, that is to 
say, m the handsfof the people. It likewise preserved its liber- 
ty to the times of Philip and Alexander ; but under those prin- 
ces, and in^he reigns of those who succeeded them, it was 
either in subjection to the Macedonians, who had made them-, 
teives masters of Greece, or else was oppressed by cruel tyrants* 

It was composed of 12 f cities, all in Peloponnesus, but to- 
gether not egual to a single one ofconsiderab'e rank. This re- 
public iXUX not signalize herself immediately by any tiling great 
and remarkable, because amongst all her citizens, she produc- 
ed none of any distinguished meiit. The sequel will discovcr- 
the extraordinary change a single man was capable of intro- 
ducing among them, by his great qualities. After the death of 
Alexander, this little state was involved in all the calamities 
inseparable from discord. The spirit of patriotism no longer 
prevailed among them, and each city was solely attentive t* 
its particular interest. Their state had lost its former solidity, 
because they changed their master as often as Macedonia be- 
came subjelcttonew sovereigns. They first submitted to Deme- 
trius ; after him, to Cassander ; and, last of all, to Antigonus 
Gonatus, who left them in subjection to tyrants of his own es- 
tablishing, that they might not withdraw themselves from his 
authority. 

\ Tovcard the beginning of the 124th Olympiad, very near 
the death of Ptolemy Soter, the father of Philadelphus, and th# 

* Polyb.J. Tiii. p. 1^5 — 130. 

f Ihcsc lacitici were Patr«, Dyme, Pharae, Triteu, Leontiiun, 
JE gira, Pellene, ^gium. Burs, Cerauoia, dl\»B«. Hclice. 
fA.M.37M« Ant. ].C. 3to. 
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expedition of Pyrrhus into I.taly, tljip republic of the Achaans 
resumed their foriper customs, and renewed their ancient con- 
Gprd. The inhabitants of Patrc and Dymtt laid the foundations 
of this happy change. The tyrants were expelled from the 
cities, which then united, and constituted one body of a republic 
anew ; all affairs were! decided by a public council : the regi- 
sters were comnntted to a common secretary ; the assembly had 
twQ presidents, who were nominated by the citi'js in their re- 
spective turns : bat it was soon tliought advisable to reduce 
them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little republic, where 
freedom and equality, with a love of justice and the public good, 
"were the funtla mental principles of their government, drew in- 
to their comnninity several neighbouring cities, who received 
their laws, and associated themselves into their privileges. 
Sicyone was one of the first that acceded in this manner j by 
'^hich means Aratus,oiie of its citizens, had an opportunity of 
acting a very j^reat part, and became very illustrious. 

* Sicyone, wh^ch had long groaned under the yoke of her 
tyrants, attempted to shake it off, by placing Clinias, one of 
her first and bravest citizens, at her head ; and the government 
already began to flourish and assume a new form, when Aban- 
tidas found means to disconcert this amiable plan, in order to 
seize the tyranny into his own hands. Some of liis relaticr.s 
and friends he expelkd fvrmi the city, and tc^k oaf others i>y 
-iiKlth * Tie also se'arched tor Arp.tus, the son of Glinias, who 
was then but seven years of age, in order to destroy him ; bttf 
the infant escaped with some other persons, amidst the disor- 
ders that filled the house when his father was J^illed; and a? 
he was wandering about the city, in the utmost constereatioij 
and distress, he accidentally entered unseen into a house whict 
belonged to the tyrant's sister. This lady was naturally gen- 
erous, and as Fj:e also believed that this destitute infant bad 
taken refuge under her roof by the impulse of some deity, shp 
carefully concealed him ; and when night came, caused him 
to be secretly conveyed to Argos. 

Aratus being thus preserved from so imminent a d.angerj cw« 
ceived in his soul from henceforth an implacable av.ersioD t© 
tyrants, which always increased with his ag^. H^ was fde- 
-€9.ted with the utmost care, by some hospitably friends of U* 
father's at Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyone had pagj5?d thrQUgb ^owr** 
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hands in a short time when Afatus, wha began to arrive at a 
state of manhood, was solicitous to deliver bis country entirely 
from oppression. He was greatly respected, as well for his 
birth as his courage, which was accompanied with a gravity 
sttperior to his age, and a strong and clear understanding. 
These qualities, which were well known at that time, caused 
the exiles from Sicyone to cast their eyes upon him in a pecu- 
liar manner, and to consider him as a person destined to be 
their future deliverer ; in which conjecture they were not de- 
ceived. 

* Aratua, who was then in the twentieth year of his age, 
formed a confederacy against Nicocles, who was tyrant at that 
time ; and though the spies he sent to Afgos kept a vigilant 
eye on his conduct, he pursued his measures with so much pru- 
dence and secrecy that he scaled the walls of Sicyone, and en- 
tered the city by night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to 
secure himself a retreat, through subterranean passages ; and 
when the people assembled in a tumultuous manner, without 
knowing what had been transacted, a herald cried with a load 
voice, that •' Aratus, the son of Clinias, invited the citizens to 
*' resume tfieir liberty." Upon which the crowd immediately 
flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and burned it to ashes in & 
few moments ; but not a single man was killed or wounded on 
cither side ; the good genius of Ai'atus not suffering an action 
of this nature to be polluted with the blood of his citizens j and 
in this circumstance he made his joy and triumph consist. 
He then recalled all those who had been banished, to the num- 
ber of 500. 

Sicyone then began to enjoy some repose, but Aratus was not 
fully relieved from inquietutle and perplexity With respect to. 
the situation of affairs without, he was sensible that Antigonus 
cast a jealous eye on the city, and had meditated expedients 
for making himself master of it, from its having recovered its 
liberty. He beheld the seeds of sedition and discord sown with- 
in, by those who had been lmnished,and was e^jtrcmely appre-^ 
hensive of their effects. He imagined, therefore, that the safest' 
and most prudent conduct in this delicate juncture, would be 
to unite Sicyone in the Achaian league, in which he easily suc- 
ceeded ; and this was one of the greatest services he was capa- 
ble of rendering his country. 

The power r,f the Acheans was indeed biU inconsiderable ; 
for, as I have already observed, they were only masters of three 
very small cities. Their country was neither good nor rich, 

• A. M -^75*. Ant. J. C. 15 », 
R 2 
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and they inhabited a coast which had neither ports, nor any 
other maritime stations of security, Biit, with all this medi- 
ocrity and seeming weakness, they of all peoiple made it most 
^ evident, that the rorces of the Greeks could be always invinci- 
ble, when under good order and discipline, and with a prudent 
and experienced general at the head of them. Thus did those 
Achxans, who were so inconsiderable in comparison of the 
ancient power of Greece, by constantly adhering to good coun- 
sels, and continuing strictly united together, without blasting 
the merit of their fellow citizens with the malignant breath of 
envy ; thus, I say, did these Achxans not only maintain their 
libeilies, amidst so many potent cities, and such a number of 
tyrants, but restored freedom and safety to most of the Gre- 
cian states. 

Aratus after he had engaged his city in the Achstan league, 
entered himself among the cavalry, for the service ofthat state, 
and was not a little esteemed by the generals, for the prompti- 
tude and vivacity he discovered in the execution of their orders ; 
for though he had infinitely contributed to the power and cre- 
dit of the league, by strengthening it with his own reputation, 
and all the forces of his country, yet he appeared as submissive 
as the meanest soldier to the general of the Achaans, notwith- 
standing the obscurity of the city from whence that oflScer was 
selected for such an employment. This is certainly an excel- 
lent example for young princes and noblemen, when they seiTC 
in armies, which will teach them to forget their birth on those 
occasions, and pay an exact submission to the orders of their 
commanders. 

* The conduct and character of Aratus are undoubtedly 
worthy of admiration. He was naturally polite and obliging ; 
his sentiments were great and noble ; and he entirely devoted 
himself to the good of the state, without any interested views. 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- 
ship and enmity by the public utility. He was qualified, in 
many particulars, to appear at the head of aflfairs : his expres- 
sions i-n discourse were always pfoper ; his thoughts just, and 
even his silence judicious. He conducted himself with a com- 
placency of temper, in all differences that arose in any delibera- 
tions of moment, and had no superior in the happy art of con- 
tracting friendships and alliances He had a wonderful facility 
in forming enterprises again«Jt an enemy ; in making his designs 
impenetrable secrets, and in executing them happily by his pa- 
tience and intrepidity. It must however be acknowledged, that 

' ♦ P'ut. in Ar»t. p. l®3i. Poljb. 1. iv. p, S77, 2yZ* 
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this celebrated Aratus did not seem to be the same man at the 
head (^ an army : nothing could then I>e discovered in him, 
but protraction, irresolution, and timidity • whilst every pros* 
pect of danger was insupportable to him. Not that he really 
wanted courage and boldness, but these qualities seemed to be 
struck languid by the greatness of the execution, and he was 
only timorous on certain occasions and at intervals. It was 
from this disposition of his, that all Peloponnesus was filled 
with the trophies of his conquerors, and the mcmuments of his 
own defeats* In this manner, says Polybius, has nature com- 
pounded different and contrary qualities together, not only in 
the bodies of men, but even in their minds; and hence it is that 
we are to account for the surprising diversity we frequently 
perceive in the same persons. On some occasions they appear 
lively, heroic and undaunted ; and at others, all their vigour, 
vivacity, and resolution, entirely abandon them. 

♦ I have already observed, that those citizens who had been 
banished gave Aratus great perplexity. His disquiet wasoc* 
casioned by their pretensions to the lands and houses they pos- 
sessed before their exile ; the greatest part of which had been 
consigned to other persons, who afterwards sold them, and dis- 
appeared upon the expulsion of the tyrant. It was reasonable 
that these exiles should be reinstated in their former possessi- 
ons, after their recal from banishment, and they made appli- 
cation to that effect with all imaginable importunity. On the 
other hand, the greatest part of what they claimed had been 
alienatedjto fair purchasers, who consequently expected to be 
reimbursed before they delivered up such houses and lands to 
the claimants. The pretensions and complaints on this occa« 
sion were vigorously urged on both sides, and Sicyone was in 
the utmost danger of l^eing mined by a civil war which seerfted 
inevitable. Never was any afikir more difficult than this. 
Aratus 'was incapable of reconciling the two parties, whose 
demands were equally equitable, and it was impossible to satis- 
fy them tx>th at the same time, without expending very consi- 
derable sums, which the state was in no condition to furnish. 
In this emergency he cculd think of no resource but the good- 
ness and liberality of Ptolemy^ king of Egypt, which he himself 
had experienced, on the following occasion. 

Th2it prince was extremely curious in portraits and other 
paintings : AratiJs, therefore, who was an excellent judge of 
such performances, collected all the works of the gi^eatest mas- 
ters which he could possibly procure, especially those of Pam- 

• A.M. 3753. Ant. J. C.aji. Plot in Arat. p. Joji— 103J. 
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philus and M«lanthus, and sent them to the kmg. Bicyonewai 
still in great reputation for the arts, and painting in particQ* 
lar ; the tr«e taste of which was preserved there in all its an- 
cient purity, it is even said, that Apelles, who was then ad- 
mired by all the v(M*ld, had been at Sieyone, where he frequented 
the schools of two painters, to whom he gave a talent, equal 
to ICOO crowns, not for acquiring a perfection in the art from 
them, but in order to obtain a share in their great reputation. 
When AratuB had reinstated his city in its fiirmer liberties, he 
destroyed all the pictures of the tyrants ; but when he canic to 
that of Aristratus, who reigned in the time of i^ilip, and whoa 
the painter had represented in the attitude of standing in a 
triumphant chariot, he hesitated a long time whether he should 
deface it or not ; for all the capital disciples of Melanthus had 
ccmtribttted to the completion of that piece, and it had even 
been touched by the pencil of Apelles. This worls was so m- 
imi table in its kind, that Aratus was enchanted with its beau- 
ties ; but his aversion for tyrants prevailed over his admirati- 
on of the picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be destroyed. 

The fine taste of Aratus for painting had recommended him 
to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he therefore thought he 
might take the liberty to implore the generosity of that prince, 
in the melancholy situation to which he was then reduced. 
With this view he embarked for Egypt, but was exposed to 
many dangers and disappointments, before he could arrive in 
that kingdom. He had a long audience of Ptolemy, who es- 
teemed him the better the more he knew hirei ; and presented 
him with 150 talents for the benefit of his city. Aratus carried 
away 40 talents when he set out for Pelopoimesus, and the king 
remitted him the remainder in separate payments* 

His fortunate return occasioned universal joy in Sicyone,and 
he was invested with foil power to decide the pretensions of the 
exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made in their favour. 
But as a wise politician, who is not for engrossing the decision 
of all affairs to himself, nor afraid of diroinishinghis i^eputation 
by admitting others to share it with him, he firmly refused the 
honours designed him, and nominated for his coadjutors 15 ci- 
tizens of the greatest repute, in conjunction with whom be at 
last restored harmony and peace among the inhabitants, and 
refunded to the several purchasers all the sums they had ex- 
pended for the lands and houses they had actually bought. It 
has always been observed, that glory pursues those who are in- 
dustrious to decline it. Aratus, tlierefore, who thought him- 
self in need of good counsels, to assist him in the detenninatioa 
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9f tlus i^port^nt a€a}r (and p^ersops of tl^e ^fesLtest nyerit al<r 

yay^ entertain jthe s^ip^ diffidence of themselyes,) had all the 
];iQnourpf thM <^ffair. HU cooduc^ wa3 infinitely applauded; 
statues lyere erected jto him, »nd tl^e peoplei by public ii>s^p« 
tions, declared him the father of the people, and the deliverer 
of hi? couatry. These are qualities that infinitely ti^aqsnd 
those of the most celebrated conquerors. 

A success so illustrious gave Antigonus jealousy and even 
fear ; in consequence of which, at a public entertainment h^ 
artfully enhanced the merit and' capacity of this young man by 
extraordinary praises, possibly with an intention either to gai^ 
him over to his own mterest, or to render him suspected to 
Ptolemy. He insinuated, in terms sufficiently Intelligible, that 
j^ratus having discovered by hi^ own experience, the vanity of 
the Egyptian pride, intended to attach hiniself to his service ; 
and that he therefore was resolved to employ him in his af- 
fairs : he concluded this strain of artifice with entreating all th? 
lords of his court, who were then present, to regard liim for 
the future as their friend. The particulars of this discourse 
Vere soon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little surprised 
and afflicted when he heard them ; and he complained to Ara« 
tus of jthis injurious change, but the latter easily justified him- 
self to that monarch. 

Ai'atas having been eltaiicd tjenn-fjit ot f'n^ k^\\Z'^Z^i^ thz 
first time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory of Calydon, 
and advanced with a body of 10,000 men to succour the Beeoti- 
ans ; but was so unfortunate as not to arrive among them till 
after the battle of Chxrouea,* in which they were defeated by 
the ^tolians. 

t Eight years after this transaction, he was elected general 
of the Achxans a second time, and rendered great service to all 
Greece, by an action which, according to Plutarch, was equal 
to any of the most illustrious enterprises of the Grecian leadi* 
ers. 

The isthmus of Corinth which separates the two seas, unites 
the continent of Greece with that of Peloponnesus ; the citaded 
also of Corinth, distinguished by the name of Acro-Corinthus, 
is situated on a high mountain, exactly in the middle of those 
two continents, which are there divided from each^ther by a 

* I^iUp, abovfl AO yean before thi9 event, liad obtained a €$ldbr«u4 
▼ictory over the Atbeniaot and Tbcbana scar tha «an6 piasc* 
t A.M. 37^0. AjU. |. C. 344* 
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TciT narrow neck of land ; by which meanc this fortress, when 
furnished wish a good garrison, cuts off all communication, by 
sea and hind from the inner part of the isthmus, and renders 
the peraon who possesses it, with a good body of troq>s, abso- 
lute master of all Greece. Philip called this citadel " the 
«' shackles of Greece ;" and as it was capable of being render- 
ed such, it created jealousy in all tlie neighbouring states, and 
especially in kings and princes who consequently weredcsiroui 
of seizing it for their own use. 

Antigonus, after a loiig impatience to render himself mastef 
of this place, was so fortunate as to carry it by surprise, and 

. made no scruple to congratulate himself as much on this success 
as on a real triumph. Aratus, on^the other hand, entertained 
hopes of wresting this fortress from him, in his turn ; and whilt 
all his thoughts were employed to that effect, an accidental cir* 
cumstar.ce furnished him with an opportunity of accomplishing 
bis Hesign. 

Erginuy, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey to 
Sicyone, in order to transact some affairs in that city, and had 
there contracted an intimate acquaintance with a banker, who 
was a particular friend of Aratus. As the citadel happened to 
be the^ subject of one of their conversations, Erginus tdd his 
friend, that when he went to visit his brotlier, who wasasoldi- 

~«r ofJLheg>*ri>ii*e»,-he-had"^>bi«i^?ed^Aiiarri>w4*s^ 
rock% which led to that part of the summit where the wall of 
the citadel was very low. The banker was very attentive to 
this account, and with a smile, desired his friend to tell him, 
whether he and his brother woukl be inclinable to gain a large 
sum of money, and make their fortunes ?- Erginus immediately 
comprehended the bent of this question, and promised to sound 
his brother Diocles on that head. Some few days after this con- 
versation he returned to the banker, and ^tngaged to conduct 
Aratus to that part of the mountain where the height of the 
wall did not exceed 15 feet ; adding, at the same time, that 
himself and his brother would assist him in executing tlie rest 
of his enterprise. Aratus promised, on his part, to give them 
60 talents, if the afFair should succeed ; but as it became requi- 
site to deposit that sum in the hands of the banker, for die se-. 
curity of thei two brothers, and as Aratus was neither master 
of so many talents, nor had any inclination to borrow them, fo- 
fear of giving suspicion by that proceeding, which would have 
entirely defeated his enterprise, he pledged all his gold and 
silver plate, with his wife's jewels to the banker^ as a security 
for the promised sum. 
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AratQs had so great a soul, says Plutarch, and such an ar* 
dour for great actions, that when he considered with himselfi 
hoHT universally the famous Epaminondas and Phocion had 
been reputed the most worthy and just men in all Greece, for 
refusing the presents that had been offered to them, and prefer- 
ing virtue to all the riches in the world, he was solicitous to 
refine upon their generosity and disinterested spirit. ThfSf^ is 
certainly a wide difference between the mere refusal of pre« 
Bents, and the sacrifice of a person's r self and fortune for the 
service of the public Aratus parted with all his fortune, and 
that too without its being Xnown, for an enterprise, wherein 
he alone was exposed to all the danger. Where is the man 9 
cries Plutarch, amidst the enthusiasm into which this amiable 
action had wrought him, who can possibly be incapable of ad- 
miring so uncommon and surprising an instance of magnanimi^ 
ty ! Who, even at this time, can forbear to interest himself in 
this great exploit, and to combat in imagination by the side of 
so great a man, who paid so dearly for so extraordinary a 
danger, and pledged the most valuable part of his fortune, 
only to procure an opportunity of advancing into the midst of 
his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he should 
be compelled to engage for his own life, without any other se- 
curity than the hopes of performing a noble action ! 

It may justly be remarked on this occasion, that the taste for 
glory, disint'erestedness, and the public good, was perpetuated 
among the Oreeks, by the remembrance of those great men 
who distinguished themselves in past ages by such glorious sen- 
timents. This is the great advantage which attends history 
written like that of the Greeks, and the principal advantage 
derived from it. 

The preparations for the enterprise were disconcerted by a 
variety of obstructions, any one of which seemed sufficient to 
have rendered it ineffectual ; but when all these were at last 
•urmaonted, Aratus ordered his troops to pass the night wnder 
arms. He then selected 400 men, most of whom were unac- 
quainted with the, design be intended to execute : they were 
all furnished with scaling-ladders, and he led them directly to 
the gates of the city by the walls of Jano's tempte. The sky 
was then iiQclcHided, and the moon shone extremely brii^ht, 
which filled the adventurers witli just apprehensions of being 
discovered. But in alinle time a dark fog rose very fortunately 
from the sea, and shed a thick gloom over all the adj; cent parts 
•f the city. All the troops then, seiitc^d themselves on the 
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ground tdtnlDe dfftbeir sHoed, at iveUtd1eflseAtlrt^A«te^.^to 
faciMtftte their astent by the scklin| ladder^ frota whlob they 
irould not then be to liable to tlip. in th^ m^aa dnne, Efgiimi| 
irith seven resolute yoahgmeH, habited like traveDefty passed 
through the gate without being perceived, and XiH^ the ceo-' 
find and guartls who were thefe upon duty. The kkddef » were 
Chen fixed upon the waD, and Aratos ascended with 100 of his 
boldest troops, giving of ders to the rest to follow him fti fi^ at 
ftitf were abl^ ; and when they had all fMOtihted the' tV'alh.he 
descended into the city With the utmost joy, as havinrg aSr^<)y 
Succeeded, by passing uhdiscovered. 

As they were proceeding in theiir march, they saw a small 
^ard of four men With lights in their handsy by whom thef 
were not perceived, because the darkness of the &ight ihroud* 
ed them from their view. Aratus and his men shmflk back in- 
to a line, against some walls and ruins that were near, wherd 
they disposed themselves into an ambuscade, from whence tfaey 
started as the four men were passing by, and killed tfti^ of 
their number. The fourth, who received a deep wound on his 
head, fied from the place, and cried out as loud as he wasable^ 
that the enemy were entered the city. The trumpets in a mo- 
ment sounded the alarm, and all the inhabitants crowded to- 
gether at the noise, The streets were already filled with pco^ 
pie, who flocked from all quarters by the blaze of innumerable 
lights which were immediately set up in the city, and also oft 
fhe ramparts of the castle, whilst every place resounded with 
confused cries that were not to be distinguished. 

Aratus still continued hisprogress, notwithstanding the alanO) 
and endeavoured to climb the steep rocks, which at first were 
very difficult of ascent, because he had missed the path that 
led to the wall through numberless windings, which it was al- 
most impracticable to trace out. While he was thus perplexed, 
the clouds dispersed, as if a miracle had interposed in his fa- 
vour ; the moon then appeared in its former brightness, and 
discovered all the intricacies of the path, till he arrived on the 
spot of ground at the foot of the wall, which had been formerly 
described to him. The skies were then ha|jpily covered with 
clouds aj^ain, and the moon was once more immersed in dark- 
ness. 

The 300 soldiers whom Arartus had left without, near the 
temple of Jnno, having entered the citv, which w-^s then filled 
with confusion and tumult, and also iiluminHtecl with h prodi- 
gious number of lights ; and not being able to find the path 
which Aratus had taken, drew nj) into a close body, under a 
bending rock which shaded tiiem at the bottom of the precipicCf 
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and there they waited m the utmost anxiety and distress. Am* 
tus was then skirmishing on the ramparts uf the citadel^ and 
the noise of the combatants might easily be heard : but as the 
sound was repeated by the echoes of the neighbouring, moun- 
tains, it was impossible to distinguish the place from whence 
it proceeded*^ These soldiers, therefore, not knowing which 
. way to bend their course, Archelaus. who commanded tlve 
troops of king Antigonus, having drawn out a considerable 
number of troopti, mounted tl^e ascent with loud shouts, and a 
great blast of trumpets, with an intention to assault Aratus in 
his rear, and passed by those 300 men without perceiving them i 
but when he had advanced a little beyond them, they started 
from the place of their concealment, as if they had been plant- 
ed expressly in ambuscade, and fell upon him with great re- 
solution, killing all who first came in their way. The rest of the 
trcx)ps, and even Archelaus himself, were then seized with such 
a consterna- ion, that they fled fi^om their enemies, who continu- 
ed to attack them in their retreat, till they had all dispersed 
themselves in the city. 

This defeat was immediately succiseded by the arrival of Er- 
ginus, who had been sent by those that were fighting on the 
walls of the citadel, to acquaint them that Aratus was engaged 
with the enemy, who made a very vigorous defence, and was in 
great need of immediate assistance. The troops then desired 
hinn to be their conductor that moment, and as they mounted 
the rocks, they proclaimed tkcir approach by loud cries, to ani- 
mate their friends, and redouble their ardour. The beams of 
the moon, which was then in the full, played upon thdr armour, 
and, in conjunction with the length oi the way by which thejr 
ascended, made them appear more numerous, while.*the mid- 
night silence rendered the echoes much more strong and audi- 
ble ; by which means their shouts seemed those of a much great- 
er borly of men than they really were. In a word, when they at 
last h id joined their companions, they charged their enemies 
with a vigour that soon dispersed them^upon which they post- 
ed themLiclves on the wall, and became absolute masters of the 
citadel by break of day ; so that tlie sun's first rays saw them 
victorious. The rest of their troops arrived at the same time 
from Sicyonc; and the Corinthians, after they had willingly 
thrown open the city gates to receive them, assisted them in 
making the troops of Antigonus prisoners of war. 

Aratus, when he hiid eftectually secured his victory, descend- 
ed from the citadel into the theatre, which was then crowde.d 
-with a vast concourse of people, drawn thiiher by their curiositr 
to see him, and to hear him speak. After he had posted h^ 
Vol. VI. S 
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AchAMin two fincfs, in the avcmics of the theatre, he tdmt- 
cd from the bottom of the stage completely arracd, with a conn. 
tenanee extremely changed by his want of rest, and the long 
fatigue he had sustained. The bold and manly joy with wWch 
this extraordinaiy success had inspired him, was ^obscured l^ 
the langour his extreme weakness and decay of spirits had oc- 
casioned. The moment he appeared in the theatre, allthepeo- 

• ple'were emulous to testify th«r profound respect and gratitode, 
t>y repeated applauses and acclamations. Aratus, in the mean 
time, shifted his lance from his left to his right hand ; and then 
rested upon it, with his body bent a little towards the audience, 

• in which posture he continued for some time. 

When the whole theatre was at last silent, he exerted all the 

• vigour tie had left, and acquainted them, in a long discourse, 
with the particulars of the Achaean league ; after which he 

■ exh6rted them to accede to it. He likewise delirered to them 

•the keys of their dty, which, till then, had never been intherr 

i power from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Antige- 
nusj he restored Archelaus, whom he had taken prisoner, to his 

liberty, but cajised Theophrastus to suffer death for resfusing to 
quit the city. 
Aratus made himself master of the temple of Jtmo, and of 

'the port, where he seized 25 of the king's ships. He also took 
500 war-horses, and 400 Syrians, whom he afterwards sold. 
The Ach«ans kept the citadel, in which they placed a garrison 

:Of40Omen. 

An action so bold and successful as tliis, must undoubtecl}' 
be productive of rery fortunate events. The inhabitants ot 

'Megara quitted the party of Anti^onus, and joined Aratus. 

'Thfeif example was soon followed by the people of Trcezene 
and Epidaurus, who acceded to the Achscan leagj^e. 

Aratus also brought Ptolemy, king of Eg>T5t, into tlie con- 
federacy, by assigning the supertiUendenc)' of the war to hini, 

' and electii>g him generalissimo of their troops by sea and land. 
This event acquired him so much credit and reputafion, that 
though the nomination of gyiy man to the post of captaingenc- 
ral for a sdccession of years wasexpressly prohibited by the laws, 
Aratus was however elected every other year, and he, either by 
his counsels or personal conduct, enjoyed that command without 
any discontinuation : for it was evident to all mankind, that 
neither riches, nor the friendship of kings, nor even the par* 
ticular advantages of Sicyone, his native place, nor any other 
consideration whatever, had the least competition in his mind 
with the welfare and aggrandizement of the Achxans. He 
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was persuaded, that all weak cities resemble those ports of the 
body whicK only thrive and exist by their mutual untOQi and 
roust infallibly perish when once they are separated ; as the 
sustenance by whicli they subsist will be discontinued from that 
moment. Cities soon sii)k. usto rvin^ when the social tvMids 
■which connect them are onoe dissolved ; but the>' are always 
seen to fiouri^h, aiiU improve in (Hiwer and prosperity, when 
they become part&of n Urge b«dy, and arc associutod by h unity 
of interest. A common precaution then reignn thnnigh the 
whole, and is the Unppv source of life^ fn>m whence all Uie vi* 
gour that supports tAicm is derived. 

* A.U the view^ of Ar^tus, ^Uile he cominned in his employ* 
ment, tended entirely to the expulsion of the Macedoniuas out 
of Peloponnesus, ami the alx)1ition of all kinds of tyranny ; th« 
re-establishment of the cities in tlieir ancient liberty, and the 
exercise of their laws. These were the only motives which 
prompted him to oppose the enter{)risc8 of Antigonus Goaatus, 
during the life of that prince. 

t He also pursued the same conduct with t*eiipect to ]3eme« 
triuS) who wicceeded Antigonus, and reigned tor the space of 
ten years. The i^tolians had at fii-st joined AntigonusGona* 
tus, with an intention to destco)' the Acliaean leaguei but em« 
broiled themselves with Demetrius his succesitor, who declared 
war against them. \ The Achaeans, forgetting on this occa* 
sion the ill treatment tliey had received Ci*om that people, 
inarched to their assistance, by which means a strict anion waa 
re-establislKd between them, and became very advantageotta 
to all the neighbouring cities. 

f lUyriuin was then governed by several petty kings, who 
subsisted cfiiefly by rapine, and exercised a sort of piracy 
against all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the son ot Pleu* 
rates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, so called from a city 
of Illyrium subject to him^ were the petty princes who infested 
all the neighbouring parts, and attacked Corcyra, and the 
Acamanians in particular. || Teuta reigned after the death 
of her husband Agron, who ended his days by intemperance, 
and left a young son named Pinxus. These people, harassed 
in tho manner I have mentioned, had recourse to the i%ltolians 
and Achseans, who readily undertook their defence ; and their 

♦ Polyb. 1. ii.p. 130. 

t A. M. 3762. Ant. J. C. 24;!. Polyb. L ii« p. 9»^xot. Ap- 
plan, de bellit Ulyr. p. 760. 
\ A, M. 3770. Ant. J. C. 134. 
4 A. M. 377** Aat. J. C »3a. 
1 A. M. 3776. Ant. J. C. aa8. 
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goo<3 setyices "were not repaid with ingratitude. The J)eopk 
of CorcjTa^nade an alliance with the filyrians, soon after this 
^eiit, and .received Demetrius of Pharus, with his garrison 
into their city. 

* The Rcjmans were so <)ffended at the piracies ^th which 
this /p^>ple infested their ^citizens and merchants, that they 
sent dn en.'bassy to Tcuta, to complain of those injurious pro. 
ceedhigsi' I'h.tt princess caused one of the ambassadors to be 
islain,' and the other to be thrown Into prison, which provoked 
the Romans- to declare war against her, in revfenge for so out- 
rageous an insult. The two consuls, L. Posthumus Albinus, 
and Cn. FuUius Centumalus, set out with a commission to in- 
vade Illyrium by sea and land. The people of Corcyra, in con- 
cert wkh Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the consul Ful- 
viiis the garrison they had received into Uieir city ; and the 
Romans, lifter they had reinstated Corcyra in its former liber- 
ties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great part of the 
country ; but consigned several cities to Demetrius, as a com- 
jcnfeatton for hi« treacherous conduct in their favour. 

t TeUta, reduced to the utmost extremity, implored peace of 
the Romans, and obtained it, on her engagement to pay an 
yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, except a few places, 
which she was permitted to enjoy ; but the most beneficial ar- 
ticle for the Greeks was, her being restrained from sailing be- 
yrnd the city of Lissus with more than two small vessels, and 
even those w ere not to carry a ny ? r m s. The other petty k ings, 
who seemed to have' been subordinate to Teuta, werecompre- 
henc'ed in this treaty, though it expressly iRenticned none but 
that princess. 

The Romans then caused thera^lvcs to be respected in 
Greece by a solemn embassy, and this was the first time that 
their power was known in that country. They also sent am- 
bassadors to the iEtolians and Achaans, to communicate to 
them the* treaty they had lately concluded with the lUyrians. 
"Others were also dispatched to Corinth and Athens, and *hc 
Corinthians then declared for the first time, by a public decree, 
that the Romans should be admitted to celebrate the Isthmian 
games with the same privileges as the Greeks. Tl\e fi*eedpni 
of the city was also granted them at Athens, and they wcrt 
permitted to be initiated into their solemn mysteries. 



• A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. 
t A.M. 3779- -Ant. J C. gtzs. 
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Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned only ten 
years, found the dispositions of the people very favourable to 
his designs. Several tyrants whom that prince had supported 
with all his credit, and to whom he paid large pensions, having 
lost their support by his death, made a voluntary resignation 
of the authority they had usurped over tlieir citizens; othei* 
of them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, or pre- 
vailed upon by his promises, fyiowed their example ; -and he 
j)rocured several advantages for .them all, that they might 
have no temptation to repent their conduct. 

* Aratus, who beheld with regret the subjection of the peo- 
ple of Argos to the tyrant Aristomachus, undertook their deli- 
verance, and made it a point of honour to restore liberty to 
that city, as a recompence for the education he had received 
there ; and he also considei*ed the accession of so potent a city 
to the Achsean league as highly advantageous to the common 
cause ; but his measures to this effect were rendered unsuccess- 
ful at that time. Aristomachus was sooii after slain by his do- 
mestics j and before there could be any opportunity to regulate 
affairs, Aristippus, a tyrant more detestable than his prede- 
cessor, seized the supreme power into his own hands, and had 
the dexterity to maintn in himFclf in that usurpation, even with 
it^ consent of the Argives ; but as he beheld a mortal enemy 
in Aratus. during whose life he imagined his own would always 
be in danger, he resolved to destroy liim by the assistance of 
king Antigonus Doson, who agreed to be the minister of his 
vengeance- He had already prepaied assassins in all parts, 
who watcHed an opportiuiily for executing their bloody com- 
mission. !1no prince or conjmander can ever hnve a more ef- 
fectual guiird thrin the firm and sincere affection of those they 
govern : for v^hen once tlie nubility and people have been ac- 
Ctustomed not to fear their j>rince, but to fear for him, iimumer- 
ablt eyes and ears are attentive to all that passes. This Aratus 
w.isso h;ippy as to experience in the present conjuncture. 

Plutarch, on this occasi^ni, dr.iws a fine contrast between the 
troubles and anxieties of Aristippus, and the peace and tran- 
quillity of Aratus. That tyrant, says he, who maintained such 
a body of troops for the security of his person, and who had 
sited the blood of all those of whom he entertained any dread, 
was incapable of enjoying a moment's repose, either by night 
or day. Every circumstance alarmed him ; his soul w'as the 
scat of terror and anxiety, that knew no intermii^sidn ; and he 

• Plut. in Arat p. 1038—1041* 
S 2 
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cTen trembled ut his own shadow. A dread&t guard continu- 
ally watched round his house with drawn swords ; and as his 
life was perpetually in their power, he feared them more than 
all the rest of mankind. He never permitted them to enter his 
palace, but ordered them to be stationed in the porticoeS) 
which entirely surrounded that structure. He drove away all 
his domestics the moment he had supped ; after which he shut 
the gate of his court with his own hands, and then retired with 
his concubine into an upper apartment, which he entered by a 
ti-ap-door. When this was let down, he placed his bed upon it, 
and slept as we may suppose a man to sleep in his condition) 
whose soul is a perpetual prey to trouble, ten*or, and appre- 
hension. The mother of his concubine removed, each night, 
t e ladder by which he ascended into his chamber, and replac- 
ed it in its former situation the next morning. Aratus, on the 
otlier hand, who had acquired perpetual power, not by the 
force of arms, but merely by his virtue and in effect of the laws, 
appeared in public with a plain robe and a mind void of fear : 
and whereas all those who possess fortresses, and maintain 
^ards, with the additional precaution of arms, gates and traps, 
^as so many ramparts for their safety, seldom escape a violent 
death ; Aratus, on the contrary, who always showed himself 
an implacable enemy to tyrants, left behind him a posterity 
which subsists, sayS Plutarch, to this day, an<l is still honoured 
and respected by all the world.* 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but acted with 
no extraordinary resolution in the first engagement, when even 
one of the wings of his array had defeated the enemy; for he 
caused a retreat to be sounded very unseasonably, and resigned 
the victory to the foe, which drew upon him a number of severe 
reproaches. He however made amends for his fault in a second 
battle, wherein Aristippus, and above 1500 of his men, lost their 
lives. Aratus, though he had obtained so signal a victory, and 
without loshig one man, was however unable to make himself 
master of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable of restor- 
ing liberty to the inhabitants ; as Agias, and the young Ansto- 
machus, had thrown a body of the king's troops into the place. 
He succeeded better with respect to the city of Megalopolis, 
where Lysiades had usurped the supreme power. This person 

* Polycratcs, to whom Plutarch addressed the life of Aratus, wa 
one of his descendants, and nadltwo sons, by whom ti<e race was stili 
continued, 350 years ^ifter the death of Aratus. 
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had nothing m hTs character of the violent and iilhuhiah qtialf • 
ties of tyrants, and had seized the sovereignty from no other 
inducement, than a false idea of the happiness and glory ivfiidi 
he imagined inseparable from supreme power ; blithe resigned 
the tyranny, either through fear, or a conviction of his error, 
upon the remonstrances of Aratus, and caused his city to accede 
to the Ach»ah league. That league was affected to such a de- 
gree by so generous ah action, that they immediately chose hiiA 
for their general ; and as he at first was eriiulous of surpassing 
Aratus, he enga^d in several enterprises which seemec^ neces- 
sary at that juncture, and among the rest, declared war against 
the Lacedsemcnians. Aratus eitaployed his utmost credit to op- 
pose him in those measures, but his endeavours were mismtef* 
preted as the effects of envy. Lysiades was elected gener'al a 
second time, and then a third, and each of thetti commanded 
alternately. But when he was observed to act in opposition to* 
his rival on all occasions, and, without the least regard to de- 
cency, was continually repeating his injurious treatment of a 
virtue so solid and sincere as that of Aratus, it became evident 
that the zeal he affected was no more than a plausible outside, 
which concealed a dangerous ambition ; and they deprived hifft 
of the command. 

As the Lacedxmonians will, for the future, have a consider- 
able share in the war sustained by the Achxans, it seems ne- 
cessary to give a brief account of the condition of that people 
in this place. 



SECTION III. 

AGIS ATTEMPTS TO REFORM SPARTA. — HE IS CONDEMKE* 
TO DIE, AND EXECUTED ACCORI>INGLT. 

When * the love of wealth had crept into the city of Spar- 
ta, and had afterwards introduced luxurj', avarice, sloth, effe- 
minacy, profusion, and all those pleasures which are generally 
the inseparable attendants of riches ; and when these had bro- 
ken down all the barriers which the wisdom of Lycurgus had 
formed, -with the view of excluding them for ever ; Sparta be- 
held herself fallen from her ancient glory and power, and was 
reduced to an abject and humble state, which coDtinued to tlie 
reign of Agis and Leonidas, of whom we are now to treat, 

Agis, the son of Eudamidas, was of the house of the Eurytiq- 
md», and the sixteenth descendant from AgesMaitSy who madt 

Plut. in.Agid. p. 796— Eoi. 
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an expedition into Asia. Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was 
of the family of the Agidac, and the eighth prince that reigned 
in Sparta, after Pausanias, who defeated Mardonius in the bat- 
tle ofPlat«a. 

I have already related the divisions which arose in Sparta, 
between Cleonymus * and Areus, in regard to the sovereignty, 
which was obtained by the latter ; and he afterwards caused 
Pyrrhus to raise the siege of Lacedsmon. He was succeeded 
by his son Acrotates, who reigned seven or eight years, and 
left a young son named Areus, from his grandfather. This 
prince was under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a short 
time; upon which Leonidas rose from the regency to the 
throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and perverted 
by the general corruption into which the government wa« 
fallen, this depravity and remoteness from the ancient manners 
of that people was most conspicuous in the conduct of Leon- 
idas ; who had resided for several yeai*s in the palaces of the 
niitrapae, and had for many years made his court to Seleucus; 
he had even espoused a wife in Asia, contrary to the laws of 
his country; aiid had afterwards employed his utmost endea- 
vours to introduce ^I the pomp and pride of princes into a free 
country, and a government founded on moderation and justice. 

Agis was the reverse of this character. He was then in the 
SOth year of his age, and though he had been educated amidst 
richeSjt and tJie luxury of a house remarkable for being equal- 
ly vcfluptufus and haughty, he, from the first, renounced all 
those ensnaring pleasures ^ and instead of testifying the least 
regard for the spjendid vanities of dress, he made it hi** glory to 
appear in a plain habit, and to re-establish the ancient form of 
public meals, Ijaths, and all the ancient discipline of Sparta. He 
even declared openly, '* that he shouM not value being king? 
« if it were not f'T the hopes of reviving the ancient laws and 
«' discipline of Sparta." These noble sentiments were a de- 
monstration tliat Agis had formed a to' id judgment of regal 
power; the most e^bcntial duty and true gloi-y of which arc 

* JoKphus relates, that Area*, khig of Lacedxinop, tent letf*"^® 
Onia<, the high-priest of the }ew«,in which he jicknowlcdgeJ *« **! 
nit J between that people and the Lacedaemonians. The original oi 
this relation it not eaoily o be distinguished, nor" is it lessdiffita^ 
to reconcile the time of Areus with that of Cnias. 

t Plutarch infocms us, that his mother Age-istratc, and his gf»""^ 
mother Archid8mia,poMcs8ed n)or« goW and silver th»n all die tthcr 
1 acedaemoaiaot together . 
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derived from the establi^ment pf good order in all the bran* 
ches of a state,' by giving due force to customs established bf 
i«rise laws. 

This discipline began to be disregarded the moment Sparta 
had ruined the Athenian government, and began to abound in 
gold. The^ame partition, however, of lands, which had been 
ma^eby Lycnrgos, and the number of hereditary possessions es» 
tabliahed by him, having been preserved through all successions 
of descent, and each father transmitting his part in the same 
manner as he had received it himself; this order and equally, 
wUich had been preserved without interruption, suspended, m 
soine measure, the ill effects of those abuses which then pre- 
vaiied. But as soon as tliis prudent institution began to be 
struck at, by a law which permitted every man to dispose of 
his house and patrimony, in his own life -time, or to make a 
testamentary dk)hation of them to whom tst pleased ; this new 
law ef]^ctnally sapped the best foundation of the Spartan poll* 
ty« Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced this law, to avengt 
binnself on one of his sons, whose conduct had displeased him. 

It is indeed surprising, that a whole state should so easily bt 
induced to change such an ancient and fundamental custom as 
tliis, merely to gratify the passion of one man. The pretext 
for this change w^s undoubtedly the augmentation of paternal 
authority^ in their several families ; since it was not then pos- 
sessed of any motives of filial respect ; the children of that conu* 
BBunity having nothing to hope or fear, as they received alike 
all the fortune they could expect, immediately from the state, 
and with an absolute independency on their parents. This do- 
mestic inconvenience, in which every father thought himself 
concerned, and which seemed to regard all good order in fendi- 
lies, created strong impressions in those who had the greatest 
share in the administration, and rendered them incapable of 
considering the much greater inoonveniencies which would in- 
evitably*;^ esult from this change, and whose pernicious eflfeotf 
would be soon felt by the state. 

This proceeding is sufficient to convince ,us how dangerous it 
is to 'change the ancient lawis*, on which basis a state, or com- 
munity, has long subsisted ; and what precautions ought to be 
taken against bad impressions which may arise through parti- 
cular inconveniencies, from which the wisest institutions can- 
not be exempted. What a depth of prudence, penetration into 

* Adeo nihil motum ex antique propablle eic : veteribus, Bi«i q[U« 
«sHs evidcaterarguiti itari n^aUiot'. I4v».l..xsxi«.a^ 54. 
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fiituf tf ei^eiYl^ add «sepef ience^ are necessary to those who take 
upon them to bakwice and compare the advantages aad d^ects 
of ancient customs, with any new regulations which ate pro- 
pQfied to he&iibstittttfed in their stiead. 

• If may be justly aifflrmed, that the ruin of Sparta was occa- 
stoned by the new law, which authorized the alienation of here* 
ditary estates^. The great men wepedafty enlarging their for- 
tmea, by dispoesessing the heirs to ^hotn they belonged ; in 
cansequenoe of which, al\ patrimonial possessioBS were soonen- 
grosfietl by a very inconsiderable number of persons ; the pov- 
erty which then prevailed through the whcie cky, sunk the 
]>eople into a mean indolence of mkid, by. caBtiBgwidiing those 
ardours for virtue and glory, which, till then^ had rendered the 
9part«ii,8 su^ci'ior to all other states of (iteece, and by infosmg 
into tiw hearts of tlie people an implacably envy and aversion 
for those who had unjustly divested thefiotof all tiveirposacssioDs. 

I'he number of iiiitive Wpartnns in that city was reduced to 
aixMt TOO ; and not many more than IVO oi these had prcserv 
ed their f.iniily estates. All the rest were » starving popuJace^ 
destitute of revenues, and exchided from a participation in ho- 
nours and digiM ties : tliese acted with reluctance and indifer* 
ence in wars against a foreign enemy, because they were sensi- 
ble the rich would be the only gainei's 1:^ their victories : vn a 
word, they were constantly waiting for an opportunity to 
change the present situation o£ affairs, and withdraw them- 
selves from the oppression tliey sustained. 

.*Saeh was the state of Spartay when Agis entertained the 
design of redressing the abuses wliich then prevailed^? at the 
same time that Aratus was employing hi* endeavours for the 
deMverance of his country . The enterprise was noble,'bBt ex- 
tremely hazardous. He observed, contraj'y to his expectation, 
dtat all the young men were disposed to enter intohis^vicwsy 
whdle tiie generality of those in years, in whose minds corrup* 
tioRhad taken the deepest root;, trembled at the very nf^ ^ 
Lycurgus, and reformation. He began by conciliating hte uncle 
Agesikuis, a nian of great eloquence and reputatkm, but s^?*^ 
ly possessed with a passion for riches ; which was the v«i 
^teumStaficethat rendered him the more favowralblc tothto^ 
sigms of Agis. He wa^ready to sink under a toad of ^^^^u^ 
hoped to discharge them without any expence tohitnsewj J 
«iian^g die form of gjovemment. 

Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over his «« 

. * A^ M* jrj4* Am* J*. Q*^Z4^ . .. 
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mdflNkr who '#aa[ tbe ibtefr of Agesllsns. Hte powc^ -whs very 
great in the city, by a large party of friends, and the rast num« 
her ofhcr Saves atid debtors ; and her credit gave ^ter an ex- 
traordinary -infliience in the most important i^Hairs. When 
Agishad op^sed his design toher, she was struck with constcr* 
nation chi ^e first ideas it presented to her mind, and employ- 
<;d all the arguments she could invent to dissuade him from It : 
but when Agesilaus j^nned his own reflections with those of the 
king, and had made his sister comprehend the advantages that 
would accrue to Sparta from tlie execution of such ^ design, 
and represented to her the glory which her femily wouM for 
ever derive from it, this lady, as well as those of her sex with 
whom she was most intimate, being then animated by the no- 
ble ambition of the young prince, immediately changed their 
sentiments, and were so affected with the beauty of the project, 
that they themselves pressed Agis to enter upon the execution 
of it as soon as possible* They likewise sent to all their friends, 
and exhorted them to concur with him in that affair. 

Application was also made by them to the other ladies of that 
city, as they were very sensible that the Lacedemonians had 
always expressed the greatest deference to their wives, whom 
they allowed to exercise more authority in all transactions ©f 
state than they themselves assumed in their private and do- 
mestic affairs.. Most of the riches of Sparta were at that time 
in the ha:nds 6f women, which proved a great obstruction to 
the designs of Agis. They unanimously opposed his scheme, 
rightly ferreseeing, that the plain manner of life he was endeav- 
ouring to re-establish, and on which so many commendations 
were bestowed, would not only be destructive to all their lux- 
urifins pleasures, but divest them of all the honours and power 
they derived from their riches. 

Amidst the consternation this proposal gave them, they ad- 
dressed, themselves to Leonidas, and conjured hrm, as his age 
gave trim an ascendant over Agis, to employ his whole authori- 
ty in dissuading his colleague from the accomplishment of -his 
plan. Leonidas was very inclinable to support the rich, but as 
he di'eaded the indignation of the people, who were desirous of 
this change, he could not presume to oppose Agis in an open 
manner, but contented himself with crossh^g his designs by in- 
direct measures. He h id a private conference with the magis- 
trates, wherein he tfK)k the liberty to cilmnniatc Au;is, as a' 
person who was ojBfering to the ])oor the pro' )ertics of t^ie rich, 
with a partition of lands, and a geueral abi-lition of dJ>ts, as a 
compensation to them f )r the tyr«^i>Tiiv he wyh pre^jar'njg to 
usurp ; in consequence of which proccc.liiijj;^, Instead cf icrm- 



iug citizens for Sparta, he was only raising a body of guardi 
for the security of hit own person. 

Ag^is, in the mean time, having succeeded so far as to cause 
Lysander, who concurred with h^ni in his views, to be elected 
one of the Ephori, brought into the council a decree which he 
himself had drawn up, the principal articles of which wert 
these : 1. All debtors were to be discharged from their debts. 
S« All the lands which extended from the valley of Pellene to 
mount Taygetu?, and the promontory of Melea, and likewise 
to Selasia, should be parcelled out into 4500 lots. 3. The lands 
which lay beyond those limits should be comprehended in 
15,000 lots. 4, The last portions were to be distributed to those 
inhabitants of the adjacent parts who were in a condition to 
bear arms. 5. Those lands which lay within the limits already 
mentioned should be reserved for the &>artans, whose due 
number, which was then considerably diminished, should be 
recruited out of such of the neighbouring people, and strangers, 
as had received an h«nest and generous education, and were 
then in the flower of tkeir age, and not disqualified for that 
class by any bodily defect %, All these should, at the times of 
repast, be disposed into 50 halls, distinguished by the name of 
phidicies ; the least of which should contain 200, and the lai^t 
400 ; and lastlv,they wer&all tq observe the same manner of 
life and disciphne as their ancestors. 

This decree being opjjosed by the senators whose sentiments 
differed from those of Agis, Lysander caused the peopje to be 
assembled, and in the strongest terms exhorted the citizens to 
consent to it. He was seconded by Mandroclides, a young 
Spartan, whose heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare j 
and he represented to the people, with all the energy he could 
possibly express, everv motive that could most aflFect them ; par- 
ticularly, the respect they owed to the memory of their iUustri- 
bus legislator Lycurgus ; the oath their ancestors had taken, in 
thenames of themselves and all their posterity, to preserve those 
sacred institutions in the most iiiviolable manne,r ; the glorj'and 
honour Sparta h:>d enjoy ed» during the time she strictly adhered 
to them ; and the infamous degeneracy into which she had sunk, 
ever since they had been disregarded by her ; he then set forth 
the miserable condition of the Spartans, those ancient masters 
of Greece, those triumphant conquerors of Asia, those mighty 
sovereignsby sea and land, who once could make the^reat *king 
tremble on his throne, hut wei-e now divested of their cities «"« 

♦ Thi« wa» the usual appellation of the Persian m narchi. 
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houses, by the insatfeble avarice of their ownfcitizens, who had 
reduced them to the lowest extremities of poverty and shame- 
ful indigence ; which migfc't be considered as the completion 
of all their calamities, as, by these means, they were exposed 
to the insult and contempt of those to whom it was their right 
to prescribe laws. He then concluded with intreating them 
not to be s« far influenced by their obsequiousness to a handful 
of men, who even trampled them under their feet like ^ many 
despicai)le slaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, the 
dignity of t"heir city entirely degradtd and lost ; but that they 
would rccal to their remembrance those ancient oracles, which 
had more than once declared, that the love of riches would 
prove fatal to Sparta, and occasion its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the assembly^ 
and declared, after a concise discourse (for he thought his ex- 
ample would have more efficacy than any words he could utter), 
that he was determined to deliver up, forthe common welfare, 
all hb eflfects and estate, which were very considerable ; con- 
sisting of large tracts of arable and pasture lands, beside 60O 
talents of current money ;* and that his mother and grandmo- 
ther, together with the rest of his relations and friends, who 
were the richest persons in Sparta, would do the same. 

The magnanlwiity of their young prince astonished all the 
people, who, at the same time:, were transported with joy that 
they at last \^ete so happy as to behold a king worthy of Sparta. 
Leonidas then took off the mask, and opposed him to the ut- 
most of his power ; for as ht knew that it would otherwise be 
necessary for him to make the same offer they had heard from 
Agis, so he was sensible, that his citizens would not think 
thtmselves Tmder the satne obligations to him as tliey were to 
his colleagwe, who, when each of their estates should be ap- 
propriated to the public, woul4 engross all' the honour of that . 
action, by rendering it the effect, of his own example. He 
therefore demanded aloucj of Agis,^ whether he; did' not think 
that Lycurgus was a just krtd able man, and one who had zeal- 
ously consalted the welfare of his country ? Agis then replied, 
that he ha<5 iiUvays considered him as such. " VV'iiere do you 
" find then," retorted Leonidas, " that Lycurgus ever ov- 
" dained an abolition of debts, or gave the freedom of Sparta 
" to strangers ? Since, on the contrary, it was his firm per- 
" suasion, that the city would never be safe till all strangers 
" wete expelled from its walls." Agis answered, " that hCi 

• Equal to 600^00 FrcBch crowns. 
Vol. VI. T 
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^^. was not surprised that such a person as Leonidas, who had 
*' been brought up in foreign countries, and had Jnarned into 
*' the house of a Persian grandee, should be so little aequainted 
** with Lycurgus, as not to know that he had swept away all 
<* actual and possible delfts, by banishing gold and silver from 
*' the city. That with respect to strangers, his precautions 
** were intended against none but those who could not accora- 
** modate themselves to the manners and discipline he had 
•*' established : that these were the only persons he expelled 
** from the city, notJjy any hostilities against their persons, 
*' but from a mere apprehension, that their method ot life, 
^ and corruption of manners, might insensibly inspire the 
*' Spartans with the love of luxury and softness, and an im- 
<* moderate passion .for riches." 

He then produced several samples <^ poets and philosophers, 
particularly Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, who had 
been highly esteemed and honoured at Sparta, because they 
taught the same maxims as Lycurgus had established. 

This discourse won all the .common people over to the party 
of Agis, but the rich men ranged themselves under Leonidas, 
and entreated him not to abandon them : they likewise addres- 
sed themselves to the senators, who had the principal power 
in this affair, as they alone were qualified to examine all pro- 
posals, before they could be received and confirmed by the 
people ; and their solicitations were so efiectual, that thtse 
who had opposed the decree of Agis, carried their point by 
an unanimous concurrence of voices ; up<m which Lysander, 
who still continued in his employment, immediateljrdetermin- 
♦ed to proceed against Lieonidas,ln virtue of an ancient law, by 
which " each descendant from Hercules was prohibited from 
" espousing any foreign woman ; and wTiich made it death fcr 
« any Spartan to settle among strangers." Sufficient proots 
of delinquency in these particulars were produced againJt 
Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was*prevailed upoui at the same 
time, to assist in the prosecution, and demand the crown, as 
b^ing himself of the royal race, and the son-in-law of Leonjoa** 
Leonidas was so confounded at this proceeding, andsoap" 
prehensive of the event, that he t»ok sanctuary in the tempK 
of Minerva, called Chalcioicos ; upon which the wife of U^ 
ombrotus separated herself from her husband) and became 
supplicant for her father. Leonidas was summoned to ^VP^Jt 
but as he refused to render obedience in that P^'^^^^lJ^ ^j 
W41S divested of his royalty, and it was then transferred 
im sen-in-law Clepmbrotus. 
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Ifysaoder quitted his employment about the close of these* 
transactions, the Usual time for holding it being then expired*. 
The new ephori tookthivopiiortunity to commence aprosecu- 
- tion against him and Mandroclides, for having voted for the 
abolition of debts, and a new distribution of lands, contrary to 
the laws. Lysander and Mandroclides, finding themselves in 
danger of being condemned, persuaded the two kings, that if 
they would only be united with each other, they would have 
no cause to be disquieted by any decrees of tRe ephori, who 
were privileged indeed to decide between them, when they 
'were divided in their sentiments, but had no right to interpose 
in their affairs, when they concurred in the same opinions. 

The two kings, in oi der to improve this remonstrance, en- 
tered the assembly, where they compelled the ephori to quit 
their scats, and sutetituted others in theiV stead, one of whom 
was Agesilaus. They then caused a band of young men to 
arm themselves, and gave orders for the releasing the prison - 
el's ; in a word, they rendered themselves very formidable to 
their enemies, who now expected to be put to the sword ; but 
not one person was killed on this occasion ; and when Agis 
even knew that Agesilaus intended to cause. Leonidas to be 
assassinated^ in his retreat to Tegea, he ordered him to be 
safely conducted thither by a sufficient guard. 

When the afiair was on the point 9f being absolutely con- 
cluded without any opposition, so great was the terror which 
then prevailed, it was suddenly c^structed by a single man. 
Agesilaus had one of the largest and best estates in the whole 
country, and at the same time was deeply involved in debt : 
but as he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no 
inclinaiion to incorporate his estate into the common proper- 
ty, he represented to Agis, that the change would be too great 
and violent, and even too dangerous, sliould they attempt to 
carry their two points at the same thne ; namely, the aboli- 
tion of debts, and the distribution of lands ; whereas, if they ^ 
began with gaining over the la^ided proprietors, by the anni- 
hilation of debts, it would be easy for them to accomplish the 
partition of lands. The specipus turn of this reasoning enr 
snared Agis, and even Lysander himself was won over to 
this expedient by the artifice of Agesilaus ; in consequence of 
which all contracts arid obligations wei'e taken from &ie seve- 
ral creditors, and carried into the public place, where they 
'were piled into a large heap, and burned to ashes. As soon 
as the flames mounted intotiWI air, the rich men and bankers, . 
who had lent their money, returned home extremely dejected. 
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andAgesilaos cai^ with 4a in«)I4ng.air« ^^ llu^tii^^dDe- 
*' ver seen so fine and clear a fire befcre. - 

The people, immediately after this transaQtioa^ 4^^^^ 
a distribution of \}l\c lands, and each of th« kings gave orders 
for its accomplishment; but Agesilaus still cpntinued to itart 
fresli difficulties, apd found out a variety of new pretfiks, lo 
prevent the execution of that affair ; by which mfHLns^g^- 
ed time, till Agis was obliged to take the j^eld^t the-t^eod of 
an army ; for the Achaeans, who were in aljiiaiiQ^ with the 
Lacedxmonians« had sent to demand their assistsQce against 
the iKtolians, who threatened an irruption into th& territories 
of the Megareans in Peloponnesus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Ach»an% had akea- 
dy assembled his troops to oppose the enemy, and bad also 
written to tjie ephori, who, upon receipt pf liis letter% imme- 
diately sent Agia to their assistance. This prince set out with 
all possible expeditiori, and the soldiers testified as incredi- 
ble joy at their marching under his comnRa^d. The gen«ral- 
ity of them were young men, in v.ery low circums^«M*8.«f 
life, who now saw themselves di^iar^d from. all tijfiir debt?, 
and free, and also in expectation of sharing t^e ^i^te, attfeeir 
return from this expedition ; for which reasion they testified tJie 
utmost affection for Agis. The cities "^erp^ c^TOf^k'tQ f^ 
these troops pass tlirough Peloponnesus, without <30flftif»i*^'^8 
the least disorder j and so quietly, that the soiJMjft. of ^^ 
march was hardly to be distinguished. - The Greeks )«fftr8 «B- 
.tiiely surprised, and made tlie following i-efl^cti^ns ^^yfW 
"admirable tliscipline a^d order must fcu^merly h^^.feeep 
"observed by the armies of L^qefljemott, .wlv^.'t^Py .^^5 
* * Qommanded by Agesilaus, Lysai\der, or the aujcjtjqt Leoni- 
" das J as they even discover at this tiine so muith *we aca 
" respect for tlieir general, though yaunger than any soldier 
" in his camp!". , : 

Agis jomed Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time ^hfipw^ 
was d&liberating in council of war, whetlxer l^e sh^^t^ fea*^* 
battle, and iu what mani^er he should di^p^^e his trWJ^« ^ 
^declared for a battle, and thought itijet advisabje Ap #8f we 
enemies a passage into Pelppoune^us ; ^ ad^ed ^t ^^^ ^•^ 
time, that he intended to act as Ar^s sh^ii^d judg^ pr«fp#r> ** 
he was the older of&eer of the two, and gepg^erftlof the M^^^ 
whereas he himself was only general of the au:^iliW *^^*S 
and was not come thither to exercise any com«ai?d^^^"^ 
league, but pnly to /engage tlve eqi|^f^ iji C9iijiM^Q*)vW|^^^ 
for whose assistance he had been s^nt. The pfiSoeuf^tiA^^^ 
instead of treating him with so much deference as Agis haaw 
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pressed, took the liberty to reproach him in sharp terms, for 
his disinclination toa6attle ; ascribing that to timidity, Mrhich, 
in reality, was the effect orprudence. But the vain fear of 
false infamy did not make him abandon Iiis wise view for the 
public good. H& justified his conduct by the memmrs he writ 
on that occasion ; wherein he observes, thit as the husband- 
men had already carried in their harvest, and gathered in all 
tfee fruits of the season, he judged it more advisable to let 
tlie enemy advance into the country, than to hazard an unne* 
cessary battle at that juncture, when the welfare of the whole 
league lay at stake. When he had determined not to enter 
upok action, he dismissed his allies, after he had bestowed the 
greatest commendations upon them ; ,and Agis, who was aston- 
ished at his conduct, set out for Sparta with his troops. 

* The iEtolians entered Peloponnesus without any obstruc- 
tion, and in tlieir march seized the city of Pellene, where their 
troops, who were intent on nothing but plunder, immediately 
dispersed themselves up and down^ without the least order, 
and began to contend with each other for the spoils. Aratus, 
informed of these proceedings, would not suffer so favourable 
an opportunity to escape him. He then ceased to be the same 
man, and without losing a moment's time, or waiting till aU 
his troops had joined him, advanced with those he then had . 
against the enemy, who were become weak even by their vic- 
tory : he attacked them in the very jilace they had so lately 
taken, and forced them to abandon it, after having lost 700 
men. This action did him great honour, and changed the in- 
jurious reproaches he had patiently suffered into the high- 
est applauses and panegyric. 

Several states andprinces having- now entered into a confe- 
deracy against the Achaeans, Aratus endeavoured to contract . 
a friendship and alliance with the ^tolians, in which he easi- 
ly succeeded ; for a peace was not only concluded between 
them, but he also effectually negociated an offensive and defen- ■ 
sive league between the two nations of -^tolia and Achaia. 

t Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great change in 
the state of affhirs. Agcsilaus, who was one of the ephori, be- 
ing no longer restrained by fear as formerly, .and entirely in- - 
tent upon the gratification of his avarice, committed the great- • 
est violence and injustice. When he found himself universally, 
detested, heraised and maintained a b6dy of troops, who ser- • 

* • Pfttt. inArat. p. 1014.' 
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yed him as a guard vhen he went to tht senate i and caused 
a report to be spread that he intended to continue in his office 
. the succeeding year* His enemies, in order to elude the ca- 
lamities witli which they were threatened, caused Leonidas 
to be sent for in the most public manner from Tegea, and re- 
placed him upon the throne, to the general satisfaction of tb^ 
people, who were greatly irritated to see themselves abused 
in the hopes they had entertained of the partition, which had 
never been carried into execution. 

Agesilaus saved himself by the assistance of his son, who was 
universally beloved ; and the two kings took sanctuary : Agis 
in the temple of Minerva, called Chsdcioicos, and Cleombro- 
tus in that of Neptune. As Leonidas seemed to be most ex- 
asperated against the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at 
the head of a band of soldiers into the temple, where Cleom- 
brotus had fled for refuge. He then reproached him with 
great warmth for assuming the regal power, in violation of 
the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling him from 
his own country in so igndminious a manner, Cleombrotus, 
who bad nothing to answer to these reproaches, continued 
seated in a profound silence, and with an aspect that sdfficient- 
ly testified nis confusion. His wife Chelonida stood near, with 
her two children at her feet. She had been equally unfortu- 
nate as a wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each 
of these capacities, and had always adhered to the unfortu- 
nate. She had accompanied her iiEvther Leonidas during his 
exile, and now returned to her husband, whom she tenderly 
embraced, and at tlte same time became a supplicant for him 
with her father. 

All those who were then present, melted into tears at so 
moving a sight, and were struck with admiration at the vir- 
tue and tenderness of Chelonida, and the amiable force of con- 
jugal love. This unfortunate princess^ pointing to her mourn- 
ing habit and dishevelled tresses, " believe me, O my ftither," 
said she, " this habit of woe which I now wear, tliis dejection 
^' which appears in my countenance, and these sorrows mto 
<* which you see me sunk, are not the effects of that coropas- 
<* sion I entertain for Cleombrotus ; but the sad remains of 
<* my affliction for the calamities you have sustained,. in your 
** flight from Sparta. On what, alas I shall I now resolve I 
•< While you reign .for the future in Sparta, and triumph over 
** the enemies who opposed you, shall I continue to live in the 
« desolate state to which you now see me reduced \ Or is it 
" my duty to array mysetf in robes of royalty and maguifi- 
" cencCy when I behold the husband I received from you in 
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(( the flower of my youth^ on thepomt of perjisliiiig by your 
" dagger f Should ne be unable to disarm your reseatix\eiit, 
*' and move your soul to compassion, by the tears of his m£a 
^^ and children^ permit sne to assure you, that he will be pu« 
" nished with more severity for his imprudence^ than was 
" even intended by yourself^ when he shalj see a wife who is 
^' so dear to him expiring at his feet ; for you are not to think, 
" that in my present condition I will ever consent to surv ive 
'* him* What appearance shall I make among the Spartan 
" ladies, after my inability to inspire my husband with com« 
" passion for my father^ and to soften my fether into pity fop 
" my husband I What mdeed shall I aj^iear to them, but » 
^^ daughter and a wife, always afflicted and contemned by her 
'^ nearest relations !" Chelonida, &t the conclusion of these 
expressions, reclined her check on that of Cleombrotus, while 
with her eyes, that spoke her sorrow in their tears, she casl 
a languid look on those who were present. 

Leonidas, after a few moments discourse with his friemlny 
ordered Cleombrotufi to rise, and immediately quit SpaarU, bol 
earnestly importuned his daughter to continue there, and not 
fbrsake a father who gave her such a peculiar proof of tender- 
ness, as to spare the life of her husband. His solicitations 
were however ineffectual, and the moment Cleombrotu* rose 
from bis seat, she placed one of her children in his arms, and 
clasped the otlier in her own ; and when she had offered op 
her prayers to the goddess, aiid kissed her altar, she became 
a volimtary exile with her husband. How extremely affecting 
was this spectacle ! and how worthy the admiration of all a« 
ges is such a model of conjugal love ! If the heart of Cleom* 
brotus, saysPlutarcli, had not been entbely depraved by vain 
glory, and a boundless ambition to reign, .he would have been 
sensible, that even banishment itself^ with so virtuous a com- 
panion, was a felicity preferable to the condition of a sovereign* 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleambrotus from Sparta, ^kI 
substituted pew ephori instead of the former, whom he had de- 
posed, he bent all his endeavours to ensnare Agis, aixl began 
with persuading him to quit the asylum to which he had re- 
tired, and reign in conjunction with himself: in order to which 
he assurg^ him, that his citizens had pardoned all past pro- 
ceefli^s, bccanse they were sensible that his youth and inex- 
perience, with his predominant passion for glory, had laid 
him open to the insinuations of Agesilaus. But as Agis sus- 
pected the insincerity of those expressions, and persisted in 
his resolution to continue in tlie temple, Leonidas no longer 
attempted to deceive hhn with plausible pretences. Ampha- 
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res, Dcmochares, and Arcesilaus, who had frequently visited 
the young prince, continued their assiduities to him, and sonre- 
times conducted him from the temple to the baths, and from 
thence conveyed him in safetj- to- the temple ; for feach of 
them was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was of no long continuance. Am- 
phares had lately boiTOwed of AgesJstrata, the mother of A- 
gis, several rich suits of tapestry, and a magnificent set of sil- 
ver plate. These costly ornaments tempted him to betray the 
king, with his mother and grandmother. It was even said,, 
tiiat he was much more inclinable than either of his two com- 
panions, to listen to the suggestions of Leonidas ; and that no 
one was so industrious as himself to spirit up the ephori, of 
whose number he was one, against Agis. As this prince went 
sometimes from the temple to the bath, they resolved to take 
atiat opportunity to surprise him ; and when he was one day 
returning from thence, they advanced up to him, and after 
the}- had embraced him with an air of aflection, they attended 
him in his way, and entertained him with their usual familiar- 
ity <rf conversation. One of the streets, through which they 
passed, turned off, in one quarter, to the prison, and as soon 
as they arrived at that passage, Araphares seized Agis with 
an air of authority, and cried, " Agis, I mtist conduct you to 
"the ephori, to whom you are to be accountable for your be- 
** haviour.'* At the same instant, Demochares, who was tall and 
strong, threw his mantle round his neck, and dragged him 
along, while the others pushed kim forward, as they had pre- 
viously agreed: and as no person came to assist him, because 
there was nobody in the street at that time, they accomplish- 
ed their design, and threw him into prison. 

Leonidas arrived at the same time with a great number of 
foreign soldiers, and surrounded the prison ; the ephori like- 
wise came thither, and when they had sent for such of the sena- 
tors as concurred with tlieir opinion, they proceeded to exa- 
mine Agifi, as if he had been arraigned at a comjietent tribu- - 
nal, and ordered him to justify himself, with respect to his in- 
tended innovations in the republic. One of the ephori^ pre- . 
tending to have discovered an expedient fordisengaging him 
from this criminal affair, asked him, whether Lysander and 
Agesilaus had not compelled him to have recourse to those 
measures ? To which Agis replied, that he had not acted in 
consequence of 4ny compulsion ; but that his admiration of 
Lyqurgus, and a sincere desire to imitate his conduct, were 
his only motives for attempting to restore the city to the same - 
conditiQn iu which th^t legislator had left it The: same pfr- 
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cer IhendCT^ajuHog^of bin), if^e irpented of that proceeding, 
the young prince answered with an air of steadiness. ** Mbat 
" he never sl^ould repent of so virtuous, so iv)ble, and gloria 
" bus aa undertaking, though death itself were presented to 
" his view in all its terrors.?' His pretended judges then con-' 
demnod him to die, aQ,d immediately commanded the public 
. officers to carry \iva^ tortliat part of the prison where those on 
>yhoni the sentence of amd^^^Q^^^i^^ 1^^ passed were usually 
strangled. , 

When Dieino(chares saw that the officers of justice did not 
dare to lay their hands on Ag^s, and that even the foreign sol* 
dicrs turned their eyes froni ^ch a spectacle of horror, and 
refused. to be assistant, at so inhuman an execution, he loaded 
them witb threats and reproaches, and with his own hands 
dragged Agis tp the dungeon* . The people, who by this time 
were jnforpned <vf the muwi^er in which he had been seized^ 
crowded to the gates of the prispq, and hcjgan to be very.tu* 
-mwJnio^ Tiie whole street was ali^eady illumii^ated with in* 
nuroer^jble tapers ; afid the rnqther and gi^andmotiiier of Agit 
ran from p>^pe to. place, filling the air with their cries, am 
tiitrea^ai^ thepepple thfU the jking 0f tSparta might at least 
bave«p <^)pprtunity to 4^fend hims^if, and be judged by hts 
pwxi cituQQs. The T^al of fhe people did but animate the mur* 
derers the more to hasten the execution of Agis, lest he shonld 
he rekas^ by fprce thjat v^ry.nvght, if the people should have 
§ufficiej»t tiipe ailo\yed them for assembling together. 

As the e?cecpti9ners were leaiding him to tbeplacerwheue 
they mtended to btran^e him, he bebekl tears flowing from 
thceyes of oi>eof tlieip, whoxyas touched with his misfbrtune; 
upon whJcU.he turned to biro, and said, '• weep not .for mc^ 
'^ my friend, for, ;as I am cut off in this maancr contrary ta 
^' all laws and justice, I am much happier, and more to be en* 
" viedy than ^ose who have cwademned ewe." When he had 
said these words, he ofiered his peck to the faiUl cord without 
the lea^ air of reluctance.: 

As Amphares came from the prisoa, at the dose of this tra» 
gic scene, the first object he beheld was the d^esolate mother 
of Agis, who tlirew hei-seH at his feei ; he r49«d her from the 
earth, 4jy?d assuredber, \^ Agis bad noAing tofcar ; entreat- 
ing, her at the sanietifne, as a proof of his sineiertty, to enter 
the prison ai^d see her son* She then desired hinii to permit her 
aged mother to attend her ip that moumftil viwt. " Your rc- 
" questi*' said he, " is r^ajsonabje ;" and he immediately con* 
ducted them into the prison, but ordered the door to be shut 
the moment they en^i^ditt.Aiil then. commanded the execu- 
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tioncr to seize ArchfdaTniA, the grandmother of Agis, who 
had lived to a venerable old age among her citizens, with as 
much dignity and reputation as any lady at her time. When 
the executioner had performed this fetal office, the inhuman 
Amphares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the dungeon. 
This unhappy princess was obliged to obey him, and the mo- 
ment she came into that dismal place, she beheld her son ly- 
ing dead on the ground, and at a little distance from him, her 
dead mother, with the fatal cord still twisted about her ncct. 
She assisted the executioners in disengaging her parent from 
4:hat instrument of cruelty, after which she laid the corpse bj 
her son, and decently covered it with linen. When this pious 
office was completed, she cast herself upon the body of Agis, 
and after she had tenderly kissed his cold lips, ** O my pon, 
said she, " the excess of thy hwmanity and sweet di^si^on, 
f« and thy too great circumspection and lenity, havemndonf 
" thee, and been fatal to us !" 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard all that 
passed, entered that moment, and addressing hims6lf with a 
$avage air to the mother of Agis, " since you knew," said he, 
" and approved the designs of your son, you shall share m his 
" punishment." Agesistrata rose at those wolrds, and Wnnnig 
at the fatal cord, " may this," cried she, « at least be usetui 
« to Sparta." . 

When thereport of these executions was dispersed througft 
the city, and the inhabitarits beheld the bodies brought out or 
the prison, tUe indignation occasioned by this ^^^^J^^J^^ 
miiversal, and every one declared, that from the tinae the W- 
ans had first established themselves in Peloponnesus, so hor- 
rible an action had never been committed. It must indeed ' 
acknowledged that all the blackest crimes in nature nmted w 
the circumstances which aggravated this ; and we may even 
tidd too, that this murder of the king included and snrpasseo 
them all : so barbarous an execution, in opposition to that re - 
.pect with which nature inspires the most savage people ^ 
tiie*sacred person of their sovereign, is such a blemish on 
nation as all succeeding ages can never obliterate. 

* Agis having been destroyed in this manner, ^^^^^^^q 
not expeditions enough in seizing his brother Archidaipus, 
saved himself by flight ; but he secured Agiatis, *^e '^^^^^J-jii 
that unhappy king, forcmg her to reside in his own ^^f^'^ ^q 
the young child she had by him, and then compelled ner 
espouse his soniCleomenes, who was not mdrriageable at 

yj..r *Plnt»:tnCleom« p. 3o5. 
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time ; but Xiconidas was determined that the widow of Agis 
should not be;, disposed of to any other person, as she inherited 
a very large estate froni her father Gylippus, and likewise ex* 
celled all the Grecian ladies in beauty, as well as wisdom and 
virtue. She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means 
in her power, but to no effect. And when she at Iftst was oblig- 
ed to consent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, she always retain- 
ed a mortal aversion for Leonidas, but behaved with the ut- 
most complacency and softness to her young spouse, who, from 
the first day of his mai*ria^ conceived a most sincere and pas- 
sionate esteem and affection ]for her ; and even sympathized 
with her in the tenderness she preserved for Agis, and the re- 
gard she expressed for his memory, and that too in suck a de- 
gree thathe would "frequently listen to her with the greatest 
attention, while she related to him the great designs he had 
ormed for the regulation of the government* 



SECTION IV. 

CLEOMEKES .ASCENDS THE THRONE OF SPARTA— RE 
REFORMS THE GOVERNMENT, AND RE-ESTABLISHES 
THE ANCIENT DISCIPLINE. 

Cleomenes had a noble soul*, and an ardent passion for 
glory, joined with the same inclination for temperance and sim- 
plicity of manners, as Agis had always expressed ; but had not 
that excessive sweetness of disposition, attended with the timi- 
dity and precaution of that prince. Nature, on the contrary, 
had infused into him a vigour and vivacity of mind, which ar- 
dentlyjprompted him on to whatever appeared great and noble. 
Nothing seemed so amiable to him as the government of his 
citizens agreeably to their own inclinations ; but, at the same 
time, he did not think it inconsistent with the glory of a wise 
administration, tojemploy some violence in reducing to the pub- 
lic utility an inconsiderable number of obstinate and unjust per- 
sons, who opposed it merely from the view of private interest. 

He was fer from being satisfied with the state of affaii-s which 
then prevailed in Sparta. All the citizens had long been soften- 
ed by indolence and a voluptuous life ; and the king himself, 
who was ftmd of tranquillity, had entirely neglected public af- 
fairs. No person whatever had testified any regard for the jjub- 
lic good, every indiVidual being solely intent uj»0T^his particu- 
lar interest, and the aggrandizement of hisfamily atthe public 

• Plttt. in Cken. p.^Qj— Xii. 
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expcnce. Inrtead<rfanycare inffisdlplinfngtheyotmgp^ 
and forming their t«mt)erancc, patSence, and the e^mt^ of 
freemen, it was even . dangerous to mentiou ^y thing of that 
nature, As Agis himfe^ bad peridied by attcmp^g to intr o- 
duce it among tliem* '/ 

It is al^ sakl, that Cleomenes, wlio uras still very young, had 
heartl fitonne philoslT^hicai lectures at die time wheti Spherus, 
'i^ho came from the banks of the Boristhcfties, settled in Lace- 
dxnion, and applied himself, in a very successful manner, to 
the instructirm of youth. This peraon ^Viiiibne of the principal 
disciples of Zeno the Citian*. Hie stoic philosophy, which he 
then professed, was cxceedmgly proper to infuse courage and 
noble sentiments in the mind ; but, at the same time, was ca- 
pable of dangerous effects in a disposition naturally warm and 
impetuous ; and, on the other hand, might be/endered very 
beneficial, by being grafted on a mild and modetate character. 

t After the death of Leonidas^ who did not long survive the 
condemnation and murder of Agis, his son Cleomenes succeed- 
ed him in the throne ; arid though he was then very young, it 
gave him pain to consider that he had only th^ empty title of 
king, while the whole authority was engrossed by the ephori, 
who shamefully abused their power. He then g^^ew s^idtous 
to change the form of government ; and as he was sensible that 
few persons were disposed to concur with him in that view, he 
imagined the accomplishment of it would be facilitated' by a 
war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil his city with the 
Achaans, who, very fortunately for his purpose, had given 
Sparta some occasions of complaints against them. 

Aratus, from the first moments of his administration^ had 
been industrious to negociate a league between all the states of 
Peloponnesus, through a persuasion, that if he succeeded in 
that attempt, they would have nothing to fiear for the future 
from a foreign enemy ; and this was the only point to which 
all his measures tended. All the other states, except the La- 
cedemonians, the people of Elis, and those of Arcadia, who 
had espoitsed the part of the Lacedamonians, had acceded to 
this league. Aratus, soon after the death of Leonidas, began 
to harass the Arcadians in order to make an experiment cf^the 
Spartan courage, and at the same time to make it evident that 
he despised Cleomenes, as a yoyng man without the least ex- 
pedience. • 

When the ephori received intelligence of thisact of hostilitf , 



• So called from Citium« a city of Cjpruf • 
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theytcaused their troops to t^ the field, onder the commAiiA 
of CleomeQes ; they indeed were not numerous, but the conf 
sideration of the general by whom they were commanded ino 
spired them with all imaginable ardour tor the war. The Achx- 
ans marched against them with 30,(K)0 foot and 1000 horse, 
under the command of Aristsmachus. Cleomenes came up 
with them near Pallentium, a city of Arcadia, and oflfered them 
battle ; but Aratus was so intimidated with Uie bravery of this 
proceeding, that he prevailed upon the general not to hazard 
an engagement, and then made a retreat, which drew upon 
him very severe reproaches from his own troops, and sharp 
raillery from the enemy, whose numbers did not amount to 
5000 men in the whole. The courage of Cleomenes was so 
much raised by this retreat, that he assumed a loftier air a* 
mong his citizens, and reminded them of an expression used 
by one of their ancient kings, who said, <^ that the Laceds&mo* 
" nians never inquired after the number of their enemies^ 
" but where they were.*' He afterwards defeated the Achx* 
ans in a second encounter ; but Aratus taking the*advantage 
even of his defeat like an experienced general, turned his arms 
immediately against Mantinea, and before the enemy could 
have any suspicion of his design, made himself master of that 
city, and put a earrison into it. 

Cleomenes, awer his return to Sparta, began to think seri- 
ously (m the execution of his former design, and had credit 
enough to cause Archidamus, the brother of Agis, to be recall* 
ed from Messene. As that prince was descended from the 
other royal house of Sparta, he had an incontestible right to 
the crown ; and Cleomenes was persuaded that the authority 
of the ephiori would receive a much greater diminution, wh^ 
the throne of Sparta should be filled by its two kings, whose 
union would enable them to counterbalance their power. But, 
unhappily for his purpose, the same persons who had beem 
guilty of the death of Agis, found means to assassinate his 
brother Archidanlus. * 

Cleomenes, soon after this event, gained a new advantage o* 
▼er the Ach»ans, in an action near Megalopolis, wherein Ly* 
siadeS was slain, in consequence of engaging too &r in the pur- 
suit of the Lacedaemonians, who had been repulsed when the 
encounter first began. This victory was very honourable<o the 
youBg king and increased his reputation to a great degree. He 

* Polybivs declares thatCleomenei himself caused iiim to be 
tisated,!. v; p. |8^ et 1. viii. f« i.Xi« 
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Alien impartedhts design to a small number of select and faithful 
•friends, who served him in a very seasonable manner. When 
^le returned to Sparta, he concerted his march so as to enter 
■the city when the ephori were at supper ; at which time, a 
set of persons who had been chosen for that action entered the 
hall with their drawn swords, and killed four of these magis- 
trates*, with 1 of those who had taken arms for their defence. 
Agesilaus, who had been left for dead on the spot, found means 
to save himself ; after which no other person whatever sus- 
tained any violence ; and, indeed, what had been already 
committed was sufficient. 

The next day, Cleoroenes caused the names of 80 citizens, 
'whora he intended to banish, td be fixed up in places of public . 
•resort. He also removed from the hall of audience all the seats 
«f thC'^hori, except one, where he determined to place him- 
self, in order lo render justice; and after he had convoked an 
assembly of the people, he explained to them hk reasons for the 
■conduct he had pursued ; representing to them in what an enor- 
soous manner the ephori had abused their power, by suppress- 
ing: all* lawful authority, and not only banishing their kings, 
fmt even in cansing them to be destroyed without the least 
form of justice^ and menacing those who were desirous of be- 
lioldin,i5 Sparta happy in the most excellent and niost divine 
form of government. He then added, that the conduct he pur- 
^ «ued, rendered it sufficiently evident, 'that, instead of consul- 
' ting his own pai'ticular interest, his whole endeavours were 
employed to promote that of tlie citizens, and revive among 
them the discipline and equality which the wise Lycurgus had 
formerly estabUshed, and from whence Sparta had derived 
all her glory and reputation. 

When he had expressed himself in this manner, he immedi- 
ately consigned his whole estate to the people as their com- 
mon property, and was seconded in that afction by Megistones, 
his father-in-law, who was very rich. The rest of his friends, 
In conjunction with all the other citizens, then complied with 
this example, and the lands were distributed agreeably to the 
intended plan. He even assigned a portion to each of those who 
had been banished, and promised to recal them as soon as affairs 
could be settled in a state of tranquillity . He then filled up the 
proper number of citizens with persons of the best character in 
all the adjacent parts, and raised 4<X)0 footj whom he taught to 
9ise lances instead of javelins, and to wear bucklers with^ood 

* Thii magistracy wm conipoicd of fire ephori. '* 
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handles, and not^vith feather straps buckled on, asl^ be^Bre 
been the custom.. 

His next cares were devoted to the education o£ children f 
in order to which he endeavoured to re-establbh the Laconic 
discipline^ wherein the philosopher Spherus was very assistant 
to him. llie exercises and public meals soon resumed their 
ancient order and gravity ; most of the citizens voluntarily em- 
bracing this wise, noble, and regular method of life, to whtck 
the rest, wlK>8e number was very inconsiderable, were socn* 
obliged to conform. In order also to soften the name of mo- 
narch, and to avoid exasperating the citizens, he appointed his 
brother Euclidas king with him ; which is the first instance of 
the administration of the Spartan government by two kings of 
the same house at one time. 

Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Achsans were per- 
suaded he would not presume to quit Sparta, amidst the dis- 
satisfactions occasioned by the novelties he had introduced in 
the government, thought nothing could be more honourable 
and advantageous to him, than to let them see how much he 
was esteemed by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, and 
what confidence he entertained that the new changes had not 
alienated the minds of the people from him. He first advanc* 
ed into the territories of Megalopolis ; where his troops com* 
mitted great devastations, and gained a very consideraWe booty • 
To these ravages he added insults, causing public games and 
shows to be exhibited for the space of a whole day, in the sight 
of the enemy ; not that he had any real satisfaction in such a 
conduct, but only intended to convince them, by this con- 
temptuous bravado, how much he assui'ed himself of being 
victorious over them. 

Though it was very customary, in those times, to see troops- 
of comedians and dancers in the train of other armies, his* 
camp was perfectly free from all such dissolute proceedings. 
The youths of his army passed th^greatest part of^heir time" 
in exercising themselves, and the old men were industrious 
to form and instruct them. Their very relaxations from those 
employments were devoted to instructive and familiar conver- 
sations, seasoned with fine and delicate raiUeries, which were 
always modesty and never rendered offensive by injurious re- 
flections. In a word, they were entirely conformable to ilie: 
laws by which the .wise legislator of Sparta had been careful 
to regulate conversations. 

Cleomenes himself appeared like the master who thus form • 
ed the citizens,, not so much by his discourse, as his example. 
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in leading it frugal Mfe, which had nothing in it sopenorto 
that of the meanest of his subjects : an affecting m>odel of n^is- 
4oni and' abstinence, which facilitated beyond expresskm his 
accomplishment of the^great things he performed in Greece : 
foe those whose affairs carried them to the cmirts of o^r 
lungs, did not admire their riches and magnUicence, somoch 
as they detested their imperious pride and the haughtiness 
with which they treated those who approached them. Ob the 
•ontrary, no such offensive manners were ever e^^sriCToedin 
the court of Cleomenes. He appeared in a very piain habit, 
and ahnost without officers : tne audiences he gave were as 
long as the people who applied to him could de^re : hegavd 
all manner of persons a very agreeable recepttcm,- without 
treating any body with an air of austerity. This aflfable and en- 
gaging behaviour gained him the univ«rsanove and venera- 
Sion of his people, in which the true grandeur and merit of a 
king undoubtedly consist. 

His table was extremely simple and frugal, atid truly lacoiw 
#c. No music was ever introduced there ; nor <M any one de« 
jlire it, as his conversation well supplied its plac6 ; and it is 
certain that tiioae who are capable of discoursing well, may 
pats their time rery agreeably without hea/rlng song«. Cteo« 
menes never failed to euUveu those repasts* ^ther by propos* 
ing curious and important questions, or relating somt usnul 
and agreeable piece of history ; seasoning the whole with a 
delicate vein of wit and gaiety* He thought it nether an aN 
fument of a prince's merit or glory to attach men to bis inter- 
«st by the attractions of riches, and splendid tables ; wh^'eas 
^e ability of gaining their hearts by the amiable power of 
discourse, and the charms of a commerce, in which ireedom 
of thought and sincerity of manners always prevailed, was 
considered by him as a truly royal quality. 
. * This af&ble and engaging disposition of Cleomenessecured 
him the afibction of all the troops, and inspired them wMi such 
an ardour for his service, as seemed to have rendered them m* 
vincible. He took several places from the Acha&ans, ravaged 
the territories of their allies, and advanced almost as hv as 
Phers, with intention either to give them battle, or discredit 
Aratus as a pusillanimous leader, who had fled from his enemy, 
and abandcmed all their flat country to be plundered^ The 
Achaeans having taken the field with all their troops, and en- 
camped in the territories of Dymx, Cleomenea followed them 
. thilher, and harassed them perpetually with so much ia^repidi* 

• A, M. 3776. Alt. I. C. 2at. 
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ty , as at lost compefled them to come to a battle wherein he ob» 
tain^d a complete victory j for he put their array to fiight, 
hUhd^himdMiQp of meii|aii(ltooka^ea;t dumber of prisoners. 

* The Ach»ans were ea(U*eiBely dejected at these severe 
losses, and began to be apprehensive of the greatesit calamities 
from Spartare^ieciaUy if ^e should happen to be support«d| 
6y ^e iEit<^ia|is, accor<^g to the rumour wluch then prevail 
ed» Aratus> who had usual]|y been elected general txtry other 
year, retoed to charge himself with that coramission when 
he was ehosen again) and Timoxenes was substituted in his 
fttead. The Ach»an8 severe^ censured the conduct of Aratus 
onthis occasion^ and with great justice, as be, who was consid- 
ered by them as their pOot) had now aba^idoned the helm of 
his vessel amidst a threatening tempest, wherein it would 
h»ve been proper and gl^ious for him to have seiaed it into 
his own hands, even 1^ force, in imitation of several great 
examples relkted in history, and when he ought to have been 
solely solicitous to save the state at the expence of Iiis own life^ 
If he had even despaired of retrieving the affairs of tlie Ache- 
ans, he oughtTather to have submitted to Cleomenes, who 
was a Grecian by birth, and king of Sparta, than to call in 
the assistance of foreigners, and majie them masters of Pelo« 
p^inesu^t bs will soon appewr to have been the event : jealou- 
sy, however) extinguishes all prudent reflections, and is a 
malady not to be cured by reason alone. 

The Achaoans beii^ reduced to tlie last extremitiesf, and 
especially after the loss of the^last battle, sent ambassadors to 
CJeoBieaes to negotiate a pea«e. The king seemed at firs^t de« 
termined to impose very rigid terms upon them, but afterwards 
di^pMcbed an embassy on his part, and only demanded to be up* 
pointed general of the Achaean league, promising, on that con* 
ditkm, to accommodate alldiflferences between them? and restors 
the prisoners andj^laces he had taken from them» The Ach«^ 
ans, who were very inclinable' to accept of peace on those 
terms, desire^l Cleomenes to be present at Lema, where they 
were to hold a general assembly , in order to conclude the tinealy. 
The king set out accordingly for that plac^, but an unexpected 
accident ybich happened to him prevented the interview, and 
Aratus endeavoured to improve it in such a manner as to hinder 
the ncgociatlonfrom being renewed. He imagined, that as he' 
had possessed the chief authority in the Acheean league for the' 

• Plut. in. CIcom. p. Si I. I<iem. m Ant p, 2044. 
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space of S3 yearn, it would be veiy dishonoarable In him to saf- 
HT a young man to graft himself upon him, and divest him of 
all his glory and power, by supplantiifg-him in a coitamaad he 
had acquired, augmented, and retained for so many years. 
These considerations induced him to use all his eiferto to dis- 
suade the Acheans from the conditions propCKsed to them by 
Cleomenes : biit as he had the mortiftcation to find htmself 
incapable of conciliating them with this view, because thef 
dreaded the bravery and uncommon success of Cleomenes, 
and likewise thought the Lacedsemonlans were very reason- 
able in their intentions to restore Peloponnesus to its ancient 
state, he had recourse to an expedient which no Grecian 
ought to have approved, and was extremely dishonourable in 
a man of his rank and character. His design was to call in 
the assistance of Antigonus, king of Macedonia, and by ine- 
vitable consequence make him master of Greece* 

* He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great cause to 
be dissatisfied with his former proceedings : but he was sensible, 
that princes may be properly said to have neither friends nor 
enemies, and that they form their sentiments of things by the 
standard of their own interest. He, however, would not opetj- 
ly enter into a negociation of this nature, nor propose it as from 
himself, because he knew that if it should happen to prove un- 
successful, he must inevitably incur all the odium ; and besides, 
it would be making a plain declaration to the Achseans, that if 
lie had not absolutely despsured of retrieving their affairs, he 
would not advise them to have recourse to their professed en- 
emy. He therefore concealed his real views, Hke an artftl anc 
experienced politician, and proceeded by indirect and secret 
methods. As the dty of Megalopolis was nearest in sitnatioff 
to Sparta, it lay most exposed to the incursions of theen^yi 
and the inhabitants (legan to think themselves sufficient sofler- 
era by the war, as the Acha&ans were so far firom= being m j 
condition to support them, that they were unal4e to defend 
themselves. Nicophanes and Carcides, two citizens of Me- 
gapels, whom Aratus had brought over to bis sdieme^ 
made a proposal in the council of that city, for deman": 
it% permission of the Achaeans to implore the assistance oi 
Antigonus. This motion was immediately assented to.ajJ« 
Ae Achseans granted them the permission they desirea. 
These two citizens were ttieji deputed to be the mes^^J 
gets of that pi^oposal, and Aratus had been careful ^^J^ 
Bish them ilritli sufficient instructions beforehand, vii^ 

Polyp. l.ii. p,. 733^140. 
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%kcy tcceitid audfence e£A«igoiitisV ^h^' Ughty tddehed upi 
on the particular lfi4i!cli(¥Bl&lted teAfeif cftji'/ahdChetisttongL 
Yf itftffiicd/ iH'c<Mbffni1ff t6^tll^)r'lnMr«kA!0fi^^ '4n th« kiimi. 
nenf danger -tb-^^lch Che^'kirtgWlhkseEPwfeaki be escpoisedi 
:|^oaIdali« aflta^tie'Wlii^h wa^^eii' talked of between thfe 
•.^otiiln$'^nldCleb4n«^ei«4ke effect, they^therv represett^ 
t« hiAi, ^a^ if the united Ibrdes of those tWG'fltMeg should Have 
-tli^seJ advantages ovei' thi Aehteans which tfac^ expected to obw 
•tain, the towering 'ambttloD of Gleorafenes would never be sa- 
tisfied with the niere ccflFiqoes^ of Peloponnesm, as it was evik 
tieilt that he as]^ired at ^e; empire of all Greece, which it 
'would be impossible for him to setze^, without entirely destro^fi^ 
Irij'the aftRhteritybflhe Macedonians, 'To thefe remonstt-an* 
«es they i^ed,lt^tiftbeiEtb]iansrBhottid not happen tojoih 
Cleoifbenes, the A«!h3^aiirs w^^ald be capableof supporting them- 
selves xvith their ownf forces', and shoiMhave no cause t<) trou*> 
ble the <king with their iiiiportanititfftfbr his assistance; but 
if, on the other hand, fortiftii* should prove averse to^them^ 
and permit the confederacy between those two states to take 
efleet, they >musti then entreat him* not to be an unooncemed 
spectator of the ruin of Peloponnesus, which might even be 
attended with fatal consequences to himself. They also took 
care to 'insinuate to the king, that Aratus would entfer into all 
his measures^ fend gave him, indue time, sufficient security 
for hte own fidelity and good intentions. . 

Atl^gonous highly approved aU these representattonff, and 
seized with pleasure the opportuiri^ that was now oflferedlttm 
for engaging in the aifeirs of Greece. This had always been 
the policy of the successors of Alexander, who, by declaring 
themselves kings, had concerted the frame of their respective 
governments into monarchy. They were sensible that it near- 
ly concerned them to oppose all wich^ states as had any incli^. 
nation to retain their liberty, and the fbt^ of popuiat govern- 
ment ; and wherever they found ttiemselves in no condition to 
extinguish these, they attempted to weaken them at least, and 
to render the people incapable of forming any considerable en- 
terprises, by sowing the seeds of division between republic* 
and free states, and engaging them in wars against eadi other, 
in order to render themselves necessary to them, and prevent 
their shaking off the Macedonian yoke, by uniting their for* 
ces, Kotybius*, speaking of one of these princes, declares ia-, 

* t»ib. H. P-I3T. 
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Itqaaao^ ihwefope lie, ibifn^tmrfinm^ ^t/Mgmn 
should proye to IrtctoUe tothe spftUk^UoiistfiddtiiMiiMliaftht 
Megelopeliiaait. .He^wrgtii^tti^ ftofohUgiiiglettcv^'whereb 
be promised to assist ifiemi psovtdiedi ik^MitsiBm would cqd- 
•enttothatprooeedng. TaeiAbiibiteiitsofMei^spolBivere 
transportedM the hsppy result of tfaciKiicgoGiaik«9 <^^' 
medifttefydisptttched the same dcfMikiei to tht general assem- 
l>ly <rfth& AchisaoS) in order to iiiAir»ajtl»iE^tp(^pl^^^ 
tliteiitioQs of AotigiMiuSf end to press tbnm to put tbetr iBt^ 
rests immediatelf into hishftuds. 

Aratus did not fail tQcongratiaate hiflsfldf in privfkteiortbt 
sittiterfy stroke hf which he had «iie<^eed(d j» 1^ m»^ 
and to find Antigtmus not; possessed with mx^y. impnemos to 
his prejudice, as he had reason to appr^end* He wished^ 
indeed) to hftTe had nooeotision for hjtt asslita^oe ; and thpt^lt 
necessitf obliged hins to h«ve4>ecoQr8e to Uiat prince, he va$ 
wilHng to guard against the impntatloa of thoae nieasurei, 
and fra* having them seem, to have boew^^oncMiftedt^ the A. 
chsaas, withoi^ any privity of his. 

When the depiMios frtm Megfdopolis were introduefidinto 
thesAsembly, th^y read the letter of Antigoaiis, and rdated 
all the particolars of the obliging reception he had gtven^m I 
with the affection and esteem he had expressed forthcAdiS' 
ans, and tbe adirantagcous i^fiers he made than. Th^ <^°- 
cludod with desiring, in*the:name«f thor city, thattheAfhf ' 
ans WQuldlnvite Antigonus tobe present assoon as wsutkit 
tibeir assembly ; and everyone seemed to approve (a diat^K)* 
tioii. Arat0^.ti»arose up,, and Alter he 'had rept^aeoted the 
Toluntary goodness of Usekhig m the strongest Kg^t, and cona* 
mended the sentiments that prevailed m the asicmW);J.^ 
intimated to them, that there was no necesniy fbrpreciprta* 
tmg any thing ; that it would be very bononrsbte for the rt- 
public to endeavour to termihate her Wars by l»r own forces, 
and that if any calamitous accident should render her bc&P^' 
ble of doing so, it would then be time enough to have ^**^.^ 
to her friends. ITiis advice was generally approved; w*^J 
was concluded, that the Acheans should -employ onlf "*^^ 
own forces in suppe*ting the present war. 
* The events of it were, however, vcryuniavorahtetotheffl/ 

• A.M, 3778. AntJ. 0.%%6, Plut.iiiCl«om.p. 8/4. *'^* ^' 
in Arat. f . X047. 
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for Cteomeneft tnftde himself master of seTeralcities of Ptlop* 
onnems^* of wliich Argos was the most considerable, and at 
last seised Corintk^f but not the citadel. The Achsans had 
then no longer time for deliberation ; Antigonus was called lA 
to their aasistance, and they came to a resolution to deliver 
up the citadel to him, without which he woidd never have en* 
gaged in that eicpedition ; for he wanted a place of strength^ 
and tiiete was none which suited him so effectually as that| 
as well on account of its advantageous situatien between two 
seas, as its fortifications, which rendered it almost impre|na» 
ble. ArattM sent his son to Antigonus among the other hos* 
tages. ' That prince advanced by long marches with an army 
of 20,000 foot and 1400 horse. Aratus set out by sea with the 
principal officers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the city 
of Pegae, imknown to She enemy ; and when that prince was 
informed of his arrival in person, he advanced to him, and' 
renderMhim all the honours due to a general of disthsguished 
rank *xftd merit. 

CieooMn^ hisiead of attemptinf vto defend the passage e( 
the isthmus, thought it more advisable to throw up trenchel^ 
and r*iise strong wails to foftify the passes of the Onian moun- 
tains^ AAd to harass the enemy by frequent attacks, rathef 
than haaard a battle with such well-disciplined and warlike 
troops. This conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus 
to grectt extremities, for he had not provided himself with any 
coMidershle quanti^ of provisions, and found it not very prac^ 
tkable to force the passes defended by Cleomenes : the only 
eiq^edient therefore to which Antigonus could have recourse 
in this perolexity, was to advance to the promontory of He- 
r»a, *»d ftom thence to transport his army by sea to SicyoQi 
which would reqaire a considerable space of time, as well a* 
great preparations, which could not easily be made. 

II While Antigonus wasembarrassed in this manner, some 
friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night, by sea, and 
informed him, that the people of Argos had revolted against 
Cleomenes, and were then besieging tiie citadel. Aratus h^^ 
ving likewise received 1500 men from Antigonus, set out by 
sea, and arrived at Epidauntt* 

• Csphyet, MUne, Phentui^ Philiefite, Ckofl*, £pidsunis, Her* 

mwnc, Trazetie. 

f A. M. 3779. Ant. J. C. %^S* ^ 

% Th«C'Were t ridge %i moantamf which extended from the t«cki 

of Sciroti, HI the t«sd of AUica, as far as Bceotia, and meant Citht^ 

roii.— Strah. I. viii. 

I A. M. a7<o Ait. J. €, S94i 
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Qeomenes, receiving intelligetioe of these ;m>ceediiigs a- 
bout nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached Meg-is- 
tones with 2000 men, to succxhm' his party at Argos as soon aa 
possible : after which he industriously watched the motions 
of Autigonus ; and to animate the Corinthians^ assured them 
that the diforders which had lately happened at Argos were 
no more than a slight commotion, excited by a few mutinous 

Eersons, which would easily be suppressed* In this, however, 
e was deceived ; for Megistones having been slain in a skir- 
mish, as sooa as he entered Argos, the Lacedsemonian gar- 
rison was reduced to the last extremity, and several couriers 
had been sent from those troops to demand immediate assist- 
ance from the Spartan army* Cleomenes being then appre- 
hensive that the enemy, if they should happen to make them- 
selves masters of Argos, would shut up ail the passes against 
him, by which means tltey would be. in a condition to ravage 
all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the siege of 
Sparta, which would then be without defence; he therefore 
thought it advisable to decamp, and marched with all has ar« 
iny from Corinth. . ; . 

', Autigonus, soon after this retreat of the Lacedsemonians, 
entered the place, and secured it to himself with a good gar- 
xisoQ. Cleomenes4n .the mean time ai:rived at ArgQs befors 
the .revolters had any suspicion of his approach, and at £rst 
succeeded so far as to scale several parts of the town, where 
te forced some of the enemy's troops to save themselves by 
night ; but Aratus having entered the city on one side, and 
king Antjgonus appearing with all his troops on the otiier^ 
.Cleomenes retired to Mantinea* - . 

'During the continuance of his march, he received advice in 
the evening from couriers at Tegea, which affected hira as 
much as all his former misfortunes. They acquainted him 
ivith.the death of his consort Agiatis, from whom he had ne- 
ver been able to absent himself a whole campaign, even when 
his expeditions were most successful 5 and such was his ten- 
derness and esteem for her, that it had always been customary 
for hip, to make frequent returns to Sparta to enjoy the plea- 
sure of her company. The next morning he renewed h\s 
inarch by dawn, and arrived early at Sparta ; where, after 
Ijehad devoted some mioments. in pouring jout his sorrows to 
his mother and children in his own house, he resumed the 
management of public affairs* 

• Much .about the same time, Ptolemy, who hadpromisedto 
assist him in the war, sent to him to deman^ his mother and 
children as hostages. It was a long time before Cleomenes 
could presume to acquit his parent with the lang oC ^ypt's 
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xleniand ; and though he frequently went' to visit her with an 
intention to explain himself to her, he never had resolution 
•enough to enter upon the subject. His mother, ofcwerving the 
perplexity in which he appeared, began toentertain some sus- 
picion of the cause : for mothers have usually a great share of 
penetration with reference to their children. She inquired of 
those who were most intimate with him, whether her son did 
not desire sorpethingfrom her which he could not prevail upon 
himself to communicate to her ? And when Cleomenes had at 
laBt the resolution to open the aflfeir to her : '* How, my son," 
said she with a smile, '* is this the secret you wanted courage 
*t to disclose to me ? why, in the name of heaven, did you 
<* hot imraejiiately cause me to l^eput on board some vessel, 
-" and sent, without a moment's delay, to anypartof the world 
*^ where my person may be useful to Sparta, before old age 
** consumes and destroys it in languor and inaction l" 

When the preparation s for her Voyage were completed, Cra- 
tesidea (for so the mother of Cleomenes was called) took her 
son apart a few moments before she entered the vessel, and 
led him into the temple of Neptune. There she held him a 
great while clasped in her arms, and after she had bathed his 
face with a tender flow of tears, she recommended the liberty 
and honour of his country to his care. When she saw him weep, 
in the excess of his anguish at that melancholy parting : " King 
*' of Lacedaemon, " said she, " let us dry our tears, that no 
*' person^ when we quit the temple, may see us weep, or do 
'' any thing unworthy of Sparta : for this is in our power ; events 
** are in the hands of God." When she had expressed herself to 
this effect, she composed her countenance, led her infant grand- 
son to the ship, and commanded the pilot to sail that moment 
from the port. '^ ' 

As soon as she arrived at Egypt, she was informed that Pto- 
lemy, having received an embassy from Antigonus, was sa- 
tisfied with the proposals made by that prince ; and she had 
likewise intelligence, that her son CleOmenes was. solicited by 
the Ach »aTis to conclude a treaty between them and Sparta, 
but that he durst not put an end to the war without the consent 
of Ptolemy, because he was apprehensive for his mother, who 
was then in the power of that king. When she had been fully 
instructed in these particulars, she sent express orders to her 
son, to transact, without the least fear or hesitation, whatever 
he imagined would prove beneficial and glorious to Sparta, 
and not . to suffer himself io be disconcerted by his apprehen- 
sions of the treatment an ancient woman and a little infant 
might sustain from Ptolemy. Such were the sentiments which 
even the women of Sparta thought it their glory to cherish ! 
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fAatigonus, in the mean time, having made himself roaitef 
^ Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, and scteral other cities, 
Ckomenes, who was then reduced to the necessity «f defend- 
ing Laconia, permitted all theheloU who wei^B capaUcof pay. 
«jg five minac (about 10/. sterhi^) to parcdiaaetli«r freedom. 
From this contribution Jhe raised 500 taients (about 125,000/. 
fterhng) and armed 2000 of these helots after the Macedoni- 
an manner, in order to oppose them to the Leucaspides of 
Antigonus. He then formed an enterprise, which ccr^iriy no 
ene could have expected firom lura. The city of Megalqjdis 
was very considerable at that time, and even not inferior to 
Sparta in power and extent. Cleemenes concerted measures 
for surprismg this city, and to take it wifliout any ^position ; 
and as Antigonus had sent most of Ms troops into winter-quar- 
ters in Macedonia, while he himself continued at Egium, to 
assist in the assembly of the Achatahs, the king of Sparta just- 
ly supposed^ that the garrison of the city could not be verjr 
strong at that time, nor their guards very strict in their duty, 
as they were not apprehensive of any insult from an enemy s« 
weak as himself; and consequently, that if he proceeded with 
expedition in his design, Antigonus, who was then at the dis- 
tan^ of three days march from the place, would be incapable 
of aflFordingit any assistance. The event succeeded according 
to the plan he had prcjected ; for as he arrived at the city by 
ujght, he seated the walls, and made himself master of the 
P^;Ce without any opposition. Most of the inhabitants retired 
to Mcssene, with their wives and chiidrei^ before their ene- 
mies had any thoughts of pursuing them : and AatJgtMins was 
iwt mformed of this accident dll it was too late to retrieve it. 
Cleomenes, out of a generosity cf mind wMch has few ex- 
amples m history, sent a herald to acquaint the people of Me- 
galopolis, that he would restore them the possessioD efthdr ci- 
ty, provided they would renounce the Achj»an league, and enter 
jnto a fricnd.ship and confederacy with Sparta : but as advanta- 
geous asthis offer seemed, they could not prevail on tbemsehrej 
to accept It, but rather chos&to be deprived of their §states,as 
well as of the monuments of their ancestors, and the tempos of 
their gods ; in a word, to see themselves div^sfeeddFallthat was . 
most dear and valuable to them, than to violate theiaith they 
had sworn to their allies. The famous Phik^Memeo, whom wc 
aHall trequeatly have occasion to mention in the sequel of this 

• A. M. 378.1. Ant. J. C.%3. Folyb. 1. U. p. i4f. Pl»l.».Cie- 
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histoiy, and who was then at Messene, conlfribated not a lit- 
tle to thfs generous resolution. Who could ever expect to dis* 
cover so much greatness of soul, and such a noble cast of 
thought froin the verjr dregs of Greece, for by that name the 
times of which we now treat may justly be described, when 
we compare them with the glorious ages of Greece tmited and 
triumphant, whep even the lustre of its victories was lost in 
the splendour of its virtues I 

This refusal of the Magalopolitans highly enraged Cleo* 
menes, who,^ till the moment he received their answer, had 
not only spared the city, but had even been careful to prevent 
the soldiers from committing the least disorder ; but his an- . 
ger was then inflamed to such a degree, that he abandoned 
the place to pillage, and sent all the statues and pictures to 
his own city. He also demolished the greatest part of the 
walls, with the strongest quarters, and then marched his 
troops back to Sparta. The desolation of the city extremely 
afflicted the Acheans, who considered their inability to assist 
such faithful allies as a crime for which they ought to reproach 
tliemselves. 

This people were soon sensible, that by imploring the aid 
of Antigonus, they had subjected themselves to an imperious 
master^ who made their liberties'the price of his aid. He com- 
pelled them to pass a decree, which prohibited them from 
writing to any king, or sending an embassy without his per- 
mission J and he obliged them to furnish provisions, and pay 
for the garrison he had put into the citadel of Corinth, which, 
in reality, was making them pay for their own chains, for thit 
citadel was the very place which kept them in subjection. 
They had abandoned themselves to slavery in so abject a man- 
ner, as even to ofier sacrifices and libations, and exhibit pub 
lie games in honour of Antigonus ; and Aratus was no longer 
regarded by them. Antigonus set up in Argos all the statues 
of those tyrants which Aratus had thrown down, and destroy- 
ed all those which had been erected in honour of the persons 
who surprised the citadel of Corinth, except one, which was 
that of Aratus himself ; and all the entreaties of this general 
could not prevail upon the king to desist from such a proc^ed- 
in|;. iSie sight of these transactions gave him the utmost anxi- 
ety; but he was no longer master of affairs, and suffered a 
juslf punishment for subjecting himself and his country t(> a 
foreign yoke. Antigonous also took the city of Man tinea, and 
when he had most inhumanly murdered a great nimiber of tfie 
citizens, and sold the rest into captivity, he abandoned the 
place to the Argives, in order to its being repeopled by them, 
Vol. VI. X 
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aod even cliarged Aratus with that comimsBidii, "wbo had the 
nieanness to call this newly inhabited city * by the name of 
him who had ahown himself its most cruel eiieiay. A sad, 
and, at the same time, a salutary example, which shows that 
when once a person 1ms consented to stoop to a state of serw 
Titude, he sees himself daily compelled to deaoend lower, 
without knowing where or how to stop. 

Aratiis, by employmg his own endeavours to load kisrepoi>- 
)ic with shackles, -Wsis guilty of an unpardonable crime, the 
enormity of which no great quality hor any shining action can 
ever extenuate. He acted thus merely through jealousy of his 
rival Cleomenes, whose glory, and the superiority that young 
prince had obtained over him by the success of his arms, were 
insupportable to him* What, says Plutarch, did Cleotnenes 
demand of tlie Achsans, as the sole pretiminary to the peace 
he offered them ? Was it not their election of him for their 
general f And did he not demand that with a view to complete 
the welfare of their cities, and secure to them the enjoyment 
of their liberties, as a testimony of his gratitude for so signal 
an honour, and so glorious a title ? If, therefore, continues 
Plutarch, h had been absolutely necessai^ for them to have 
chosen either Cleomenes or Antigonus (or, in other words, a 
Greek or a barbarian, for tlie Macedonians were considered 
as such ;) in a word, if they wei^ obliged to have a master, 
would not ihe meanest citizen of Sparta have been preferable 
to the greatest of the Macedonians, at least in the c^inlon of 
those who had any regard to the honour and reputation of 
Greece ? Jealousy, however, extinguished all those sentiments 
in the mind of Aratus ; so difficult is it to behold superior me- 
rit with an eye of satisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not seem to submit to Cle- 
omenes, nor. consent that a king of Sparta, descended from 
Kcrcules, and a king who had lately re-established the an- 
cient discipline of that city, should add to his other titles, that 
of captain-general of the Achseans, called in a stranger, to 
whom he had formerly professed himself a mortal enemy; in 
consequence of which he filled Peloponiiesus with those very 
.Macedonians, whom he had made it his glory to expel from 
ihence in his youth. He even threw himself at their feet, and all 
Achaia, by his example, fell prostrate before them, as an in- 
dication of their promptitude to accomplish the commands of 
their imperious masters. In a word, from a man accustom- 
ed to ^berty, he became an abject and servile flatterer ; Im 
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had the baseness to ofier sacrifioes to Antigonus, and placed 
himself at the head of a procession crowned with chaplets of 
flowers, joining at the same time in hymns to the hqjiour of 
^lat prince, and rendering by these low adulations that ho« 
mage to a mortal man, which npne but the divinity can claiii^ 
and even to a man. who thei) carried death in his bosoin, said 
was ready to sin^ into putrefaction ; for he at that time was 
reduced to the last extremity by a slow consumption. Aratut 
was, however, a man qf great inevit in other respects, and 
had shown himself , to be an e?ttraordinary person, altogether 
worthy of Greece. In him, s^y^ Plutarch, we s^e a deplora- 
ble instance of human fraUty ; 5vhich, ami^t the lustre of so 
many rare and excellent qualities^ CQuld not iforra the plano{ 
a virtue exempted from blame* 

* We have already observed, that Antigonus had- sent hi« 
troops into winter quarters in.Mace^onia* ^{eoroenesy atthQ 
retunij of spring, formed ^nea^terprises which, in tlveqjinion 
of the Yuigai?, was the result of temerity and foUy ; but, ac» 
cording to PcJybius,. a competent judge in. affair^ of that na- 
ture, it was concerted with all imaginable pruc^ence and saga- 
city. As he was sensible tliatthe Macedonians were dispersed 
in their quarters, and that Antigon.us passed the winter season 
with his friends at Argos, without any other guard than an in* 
considerable number of foreign troops, he made an irruptipi^ 
into the territories of Argos, in order to lay them waste. He 
conceived, at the same time, that if Antigonus should be so 
jTiucli affected with the apprehensions of ignominy as to ha- 
zard a battle, he would certainly be defeated ; and thr\t, on 
the other hand, if he should decline fighting, he would lose 
all his reputation with the Achcsans, while the Spartans, on 
the contrary, would be rendered more daring and intrepid. 
Tlie event succeeded according to his expectations ; for as 
the whole country was ruined by the devastations of his troops, 
the people of Argos, in their rage and impatience^ assembled 
in a tumultuous manner at the palace gate, and with a mur- 
muring tone pressed the king either to give the enemy battle^ 
or resign the command, of his troops to those who were less. 
timorous than himself. Antigonus, on the other hand, who 
had so much of the prudence and presence of mjhd essential 
to a great general, as to be sensible that the dishonouriible 
part of one in his station did not consist in hearing himself re- 
proached, but in exposing himself rashly, and without reason, 
and in quitting certainties for chance, refused to take the 
field; and persisted in his resolution not to fight. Cleohiencs 

* Wdt; ir Clwiftp n* iiii 8*1*. Foly^. J; A. Jp. 1 4?: "^ 
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Iherefore led up his troops to the walls of Argos, and when 
he had laid the flat country waste, inarched his army back to 
«Sparta* 

This expedition redoundecl very much to his honour, and 
•ven obliged his enemies to confess that he w^ an excellent 
general, and a person of the hi|^est merit and capacity in the 
•onduct of the most arduous afikirs. In a word, they could 
never sufficiently admire his manner of opposing the forces 
of a single city to the whole power of the Macedonians, uni- 
ted with that of Peloponnesus, notwithstanding the immense 
supplies which had been furnished by the king ; and especial- 
ly when they considered that he had not only preserved La- 
•onia free from all insults, but had ^e ven penetrated into the 
territories of his enemies, where he ravaged the country, and 
made himself roaster ot several great cities This they were 
persuaded could not be the effect of any ordinaiy abilities in 
the art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of soul. A 
misfortune however unhappily prevented him fromTcinstating 
Sparta in her ancient power, as will be evident 4n the sequel. 



SECTION V. 

BATTLE OF SELASIA, WHEREIN ANTlGOKtTS DEFIATS 
CLEOMENKS. A GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT RHODES. 

The Macedonians and Ach«ans * having quitted thdr 
^uartx^rs in tlie summer season, Antigonus put himself at the 
head of them, and advanced into Laconia. His army vas 
composed of 28,000 foot, and 1200 hprse ; but that of Cleo- 
men«s did not amount to more than 20,000 men. As the lat- 
ter of these two princes expected an inniptjon from thecne- 
fliy, he had fortified all the passes, by posting detachments w 
his troops in them, and by throwing up intrenchraents, and 
cutting down trees, after which he formed his camp at Scia- 
sia. He imagined* and with good reason too, that Uic enenir 
would endeavour to force a passage inta tliat countiy througft 
this avenue, in which he was not deceived. This ^efije^^s 
formed by two mountains, one of which had the name of Ej^i 
and the otlier that of Olympus. The river CEneus ran^- 
twecn them, on the banks of which was the road to Spar®* 
Cleomenes, having thrown up a good intrench raent at the loo 
•f tliese mountains, posted his brother Euclidas on the eroi- 

• A. M. 3781. Ant; J. C. a»3* Polyb.|. ij.p. X30-Ii4« J*^'** 
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nonce of Eva^ at Uie head of the allies, and planted himsalf 
on Ol/mpos, with the Lacedasmonians^ and a party of thefo* 
reign troops, placing, at the same time,, alon^ each bank of 
the river, a detachment of the cavalry and foreijspn auxiUarie8#. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, saw all tlie passes for- 
tified, and was sensible, by the manner in which Cleomenes 
had posted his troops, that !ae had neglected no precaution 
for defending himself and attacking his enemies, and that be 
had formed his camp into such an advantageous disposition, 
as rendered all approaches to it ei^Ltremely difficult. All this 
abated his ardour for a battle, and caused him to encamp at 
9, small distance, where he had an opportunity of covering his 
troops with a rivulet. He continued there for sevei-td days, in 
order to view th^ situation of the different posts, and sound the 
disposition of the peqile who composed the enemy's army*. 
Sometimes he seemed to be forming designs, which kept the 
enemy in suspense how to act. They however were always 
upon their guard, and the situation of each army equally s&r 
cured them from insults. At last both sides resolved upon a. 
decisive battle. 

It is not easy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was post- 
ed so advantageously at that time, and whb^e troops were in- 
ferior to those of the enemy by one third, but were secure of 
a free communication kk their rear with Sparta, from whence: 
tifiey. might easily be* supplied witli provisions,, should resolve,, 
without the least apparent necessit}^, to hazard a battle, the 
event of which, w-as to decide the fate of Lacedsmouw 

Polybius indeed seems to intimate th^ cause o£ thb proceed*- 
ing, when he observes, that Ptolemy caused Cleomenes to b* 
acquainted,: that he no longer would supply him with moneys 
and exhorted him at the same time to come to an acoommo.* 
dation with. Antigonus,, As Cleomenes therefora was inca- 
pable of defraying the expence of this war, and was not.only^ 
in arrear with his foreign troops. to the amount of a> very con-- 
siderable sum, butfound.it. extremely difficult to maintain his. 
Spartan forces, we may consequently suppose that this situa- 
tion of his affairs was his inducement to venture a battle.. 

When the wgnals were gi ven on each side, Anti gonus detach* 
eda body of troops, consisting of Macedonian and JUyrian bat- 
talions alternately disposexl^ against those of the enemy,, post- 
ed on mount Eva^.His second line consisted of Acarnanians^and^ 
Cretans,, and in tlie rearof.these.2000Adiaan6 were drawn up- 
as a body of reserve. He dRew up his cavalry along the- bank- 
of the river, in order to confrent those of the eBemy,,aBd«ausedi 
tJlem.to.be supporXedlby 1000/ of the Achaean foot, and the. 
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siEtme number of Megalopolitans. He then placed himself at 
the^head of the Macedonians and the light^armed foreign troop?^ 
and advanced to mount Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The 
liDreigners were disposed into the first line, and marchedihime- 
diately before the Macedonian phalanx, which was divided 
ll^to two bodies, the one in the rear of the o^er, because the 
ground would not admit their forming a larger front. 
•The action began at mount Eva, when the light-armed troops, 
who had been posted with an intention to cover and support 
the cavalry of Cleomcnes, observing that the remotest cohorts 
of the Achaan forces were uncovered, immediately wheeled 
about, and attacked them in the rear. Those who endeavour. 
edto gain the summit of the mountain, found themselves vi- 
g«orously pressed by the enemy, and in great danger, being 
threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in a higher situa- 
tion, at Uie same time that they were charged in their rcarbjr 
the foreign troops, who assaulted them wi& the utmost impe- 
tuosity. Philopoemen and his citizens were posted among the 
eav<ilry of Antigonus, who were supported by the Illyrians, 
and had orders not to move froni that post till a particular sig- 
nal should be given. Philopcemen observing that it would not 
Ije difficult to fall upon this light infenti-y of Euclidas, and 
ix)ut them entirely, and that this was the critical moment for 
the charge, immediately <x)mmunicatt>d his opinion to such of 
the king's officers as commanded the cavalry. They, however, 
would not 80 much as hear him, merely because he had never 
commanded, and was then very young ; and even treated what 
he said as a chimera. Philopcemen Was not diverted frojn ms 
purpose by that usage, but at the head of his own citizens. 
Whom he prevailed upon to follow him, he attacked and re- 
pulsed that body of infentry with great slaughter. 
• The Macedonians and Illyrian?, being disengaged by ^ 
operation from what before had retarded their motions, boMv 
marched up the hill to their enemies. Euclidas was then to 
engage with a phalanx, whose whole force consisted intn 
strict union of its parts, the closeness of its ranks,the sfe^/ 
and equal force of its numerous and pointed spears, wd 
uniform impetuosity of that heavy body, that by its "W^S 
overthrew and bore down all before it. ^ 

■ In order to prevent this inconvenience^ an able oflficfer vrou 
have marched down the mountain with such of his ^^f^^ 
were lightest armed and most active, to have met the P"''"^ ' 
He might easily have attacked those troops as soon as t y 
iiegan to ascend, and would then have harassed tbem on ^^ ^ 
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sidt. Th« Inequalities of the tumnitaiiK -with tfie'dHEculty of 
ascending^ it entirely uncovered^, would have enabled him ttf 
have opened a passage trough this body of bieu, and ^torhar^ 
interrupted tlieir march, by putting their ranj^s into confiisioni 
and "breaking their order of battle ; he might also hare fallen 
back by degrees, in order to regain the. summit of ihe moun'^ 
tain, as the enemy advanced upon him, and after he had de- 
prived them of the only advantage they could expect frum th^ 
quality of their arms, and the disposition of their troops, he 
might have improved the' advantage of his post in such a 
manner as to have easily put them to flight. . 

Bticlidas, instead of acting in this manner, continued on Ae 
top c^the mountain, flattering himself, that victory would in- 
fallibly attend his arms ; he imagined, in all probability, tliat 
the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, the easier it 
would be for him to precipitate their troops down the steeb 
declivity ; but as he had not reserved for his own forces a suflC 
cient extent of ground for any retreat that might happen to be 
liecessar)' for avoiding the formidable charge of the phalanx, 
which advanced upon him in good order, his ti'oops were 
crowded together in such a manner as obliged them to fight 
on the summit of the mountain, where ihey could not long 
sustain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the order of bat- 
tle into which ttiat infantry formed themselves on the emi* 
nence ; and as his men could neither retreat nor change their 
ground, they were soon defeated by their enemies. 

Daring this action, the cavalry of each army had also enga- 
ged. That of the Acheans behaved themselves with great bra^ 
very, and Philopcemen in particular ; because they were sen- 
sible that the liberties of their republic would be decided by 
this battle. Philopcemen, in the heat of the action, had his 
horse killed under him, and while he fought on foot, his armour 
was pierced through with a javelin ; the wound, however, was 
not mortal, nor attended with any ill consequences. 

The two kings began the engagement on mount Olympus, 
with their light-armed troops and foreign soldiers, of whom 
each of them had about 5000. As this action was performed in 
the si^ht of each sovereign and his army, the troops emulated 
each other in signalizing themselves, as well in parties, as whrn " 
the battle became general. Main and man, and rank to rank, 
all fought with the utmost vigour and obstinacy, Cleoraenes, 
whe;^ he saw his brother defeated, and his caValry losing ground 
in the plain, was apprehensive that the enemy would pour upbi> 
him from all quarters^; and therefore thought- it advisable to 



lereLaQthe intrendunents around hiscamp^ttiid cause li» whole 
army to mardi out in front. The trumpets haTing^ sounded a 
signal for the light-armed troops to retreat from the track be* 
tween the two camps, each phalanx advanced with load shouts, 
shifting their lances at the same time, and began the charge* 
The action was very hot. One while the MacedoniaiK feU back 
before the valour cd the Spartans ; and these, in their turn,, 
were unable to sustain the wdg^t of the Macedonian phalanx y 
tin at; last the troops of Antigonns advancing with their lances 
lowered and closed, charged the Lacedxmoaiaiis with all the 
impetuosity of a phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and drove 
them from their intrenchments. The defeat then became gene- 
ral ; the Lacedxmonians fell in great numbers, and those who 
survived fled from the field of battle in the greatest disorder. 
Cleomenes, with only a £ew horse, retreated to Sparta^ Plu- 
tarch assures us, that most of the foreign troops periled in- 
this battle, and t];iat no more than 200 Laceda&mooiana escap- 
ed out of 600a 

. It may justly besdd, that Antigonus derived his success, in. 
some measure, from the prudence and bravery of the young 
Philopoemen. His bold resolution to attack the light inmntry 
of the enemy with so few forces as those of his own troop, coo^ 
tributed to the overthrow of the wing commanded by EucUdas,.. 
and that drew on the general defeat. This action, undertaken 
by a private captain of horse, not only without orders, but in 
opposition to the superior officers, and even contrary to the 
command of the general, seems to be a transgression of milita- 
ry discipline ; but it ought to be remembered, that the wcK 
fare of an array is a circumstance superior to all o^ier consid- 
erations. Had the general been present, he himself would have 
given directions for that motion, and the delay even of a sin- 
gle moment might occasion the impossibility of its success. It 
is evident that Antigonus judged of the action in this manner ;. 
for when the battle was over, he assumed an air-of seeming, 
displeasure, and demanded of Alexander, who commanded 
his cavalry,, what his reason could be for beginning the attack 
befoi^ the signal, contrary to the orders he had issued? AI- 
^ exander then replying, that, k was not himsdf, but a young 
officer of Megalopolis, who had, transgressed his commands, 
in that Inanner. " That young* man," said Antigomis, " in 
•* seizing the occasion, behaved like a,g;j*eat g;^eral,. but 
•* you the general, like a young man.'* 

Sparta, 6n this disaster, showed that ancient steadfness and in- 
tepidity, which seemcad to haYCLaomethiug o£a.saKage. air,aiii; 
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had distinguished her citizens 6a all occasions. No married 
■n^oman was seen to mourn for the loss of her husband.; The 
old men celebrated the death of their children ; and the chil- 
dren congratulated their fathers who had fallen in battle. Eve- 
ry one deplored the fate which had prevented them from sa- 
crificing their lives to the liberty of their country. They open- 
ed their hospitable doors to those who returned covered with 
"•.vounds from the army; they attended them with peculiar care, 
£=ind supplied them with all the accommodations they, needed. 
IS^o trouble or confusion was seen through the whole cXty ; and 
every individual lamented more the public calamity than any 
"particular loss of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, advlseil his citizens t5 
receive Antigonus; assuring them at the same time, that what- 
ever might be his own condition, he would always promote the 
welfare of his country with the utmost pleasure, whenever it 
shouldTiappen to be in his power. He then retired ifito his own 
house, but would neither drink, though very thirsty, nor sit 
down, though extremely fatigued. Charged as he then was 
with the weight of his armour, he leaned against a column, 
with his head reclined on his arm ; and after he had deliber- 
ated with himself for some time .on th^ different measures in 
his power to take, he suddenly quitted the house, and went with 
his friends to the port of Gythium, where he embarked in a 
vessel he had prepared for that purpose, and sailed for E^pt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively representation to him of the 
mclancholyconsequences that might attend his intended voyage 
to Egypt, and the indignity a king of Sparta would sustain by- 
crouching in a servile manner to a foreign prince, took that 
opportunity to exhort him in the strongest manner, to prevent 
those just reproaches by a voluntary and glorious death, and to 
vindicate, by that action, those who had sacrificed their lives 
in the fields of Selasia, for the liberty of Sparta. " You arede- 
" ceived,*' cried Cleomenes, "if you imagine there is any 
" bravery in confronting death, merely through the apprehen- 
" sion of false shame, or the deslt^e of empty applause : Say 
" rather that such an action is mean and pusillanimous. The 
" death we may be induced to covet, ii^stead of being the cva- 
^< sion of an action, ought to be an action itself*, since nothing 

« The ancients maiocained it at a principle, that the death of the 
pirsons employed in the administratioo ctf a jitate onght neither to te 
useless nor inactive with respect w tkc pi]1)ilc» \ivx a oamral conie- 
quence of their ministry, and one df tli«ir men iaxperlMt «ctJ9**' 
Pint, in Lycsrg. p«^7« 
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'' can be more dishonourable than dtfaer to live or die merely 
** for one's self. For my part, I shall endeavour to be useful 
** to my country, to my latest breath ; and whenever this hope 
^' happens to fail us, it will be easy for us to have recourse to 
*^ death, if such should be then our inclination." 

• Cleomenes had scarce set sail, before Antigonus arrived at 
Sparta, and made himself master of the city. He seemed to 
treat the inhabitants more like a friend than a conqueror^ and 
declared to them that he had ^ot engaged in a war against the 
Spartans, but against Cleomenes, whose flight had satisfied and 
disarmed his resentment. He likewise added, that it would be 
glorious to his memory, to have It said by posterity, that Spar- 
ta had been^ preserved by the prince who alone had the good 
fortune to take it. He reckoned he had saved that city, by a- 
bplishing all that the zeal of Cleomenes had accomplished, for 
the re-establishment of the ancient laws of Lycurgus; though 
that conduct was the real cause of its ruin. Sparta lost all that 
was valuable to her, by the overthrow and involuntary retreat 
qf Cleomenes. One fatal battle blotted out that happy dawn of 
po\yer and glory, and for eVer deprived him of the hopes of 
reinstating his city in her ancient splendour and original au- 
thority, which were incapableof subsisting after the abolition 
of those ancient laws arid customs on which her welfare was 
fpunded.. Corruption then resumed her former course, and 
daily gathered strength, till Sparta sunk to her last declension 
ip a very short space of time. It may therefore be justly said 
that the bold views and enterprises of Cleomenes were tlie 
last struggles of. its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered itj 
and his departure was occasioned by the intelligence he had 
received, that a war had broke out in Macedonia, where the 
barbariaw^ committed dreadful ravages. If this news had ar- 
rived three days sooner Cleomenes might have been sared. 
Antigonus was already aflaicted with a severe indisposition* 
which at last ended iaa consumption arid total dcfluxion ^^ 
humours, that carried him off two or three days ^'.t 
however would not sufier hiniself to be dejected by bis 21 ^[^^^^^ 
of health, and had even spirit enough to engage in ncwhaw^ 
in his own kingdom. It. was said, that after he had been vic- 
torious over the Dlyrians, he Was so transported with joy,^*^ 
h^ii^qBentJy repeated the^e.exprcssioi^s, *^0 the glor^^"* 

Pbt.ii.CIw».p.3J9»I'^^'*' 
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" happy battle!** and that he uttered this exclamation -vrith 
so much ardour th&t he burst a vein, and lost a large quatiti- 
ty of b'lobd ; this symptom was succeeded by a Violent fever, 
which «nded Ms days; Some time before his death, he set- 
tled the succession to his dominions in favour of Philip, the 
son of Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of age ; or it 
may-be rather said, that hfe returned him the sceptre, whidi 
had o^ly been depcKsited in his hand* 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, where 
he met with a very cold reception from the king, when he was 
•first introduced into his presence. But after he had given that 
monarch proofs of his admirable sense, and shown in his coni* 
men conversation the generous freedom, openness, and simpli- 
dty of^he ^artan manners, attended with a graceful poht§- 
ness,'tn which there was nothing mean, and even a noble pride 
thatbccame his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was then sensible of 
his merit*, and esteemed him mfinitely more than all those cour- 
tiers who were only solicitous to please him by abject flatteries. 
He was even struck with confusion andremorsefbr his neglect 6f 
so great a man, and for having abandoned him to Antigonus, 
wlio had raised his o^vn reputation, and enlarged hispower to 
an infinite degree, by his victory over that prince. * The kinjg 
of Egypt then (endeavoured to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, 
by ti-cating him with the utmost honour, and giving him repeat- 
ed assurances thiat he would send him into Greece with such'a 
fleet and a supply of money, as with his other good offices, 
should be sufficient to re-establish him on tiie throne. He also 
assigned him ah yearly pension of 24 talents (about 20,000/. 
sterling,) with which he supported himself and his friends with 
the utmost frugality, reservmg aUthe remainder of that allow- 
ance for the rdieft)f those who retired into Egypt from Greece. 
t Ptolemy howeVerdied before he could accomplish his promise 
to Cleomenes. Thisprince had reigned ^S'jnearjs, and w^s tiie 
last of that race in whom any trueJ virtue; and fnoderation was 
conspicuous ; \ for the generality of hisf successors were mon- 
sters of debauchery and wickedness.; The prince, whose char- 
acter f^e are now describing, had made it his principal |I care 
to extend his dominions to the south, from concludmgthe peace 
with Syria. Accordingly he had extended it the whole length 
oftheRedsca, as well along the Arabian as the Ethiopian 
coasts, and even to the straits % which form a communication 

• A. M. %'fi^. Ant. J..C. %29^. + A. M.,3783. Act, JvC,i3i. 
X Strati. I. X9tu f. 756. . • - • 1) Monnm Ad«Ur. • 
^ Strait! of Babclmand«l. ' • -^ 
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,^ith the iottthem ocean. He was succeeded on the throne of 
Egypt b]r his son Ptolemy, surnamed Philopater. 

• Some time before this period Rhodes sufiered very (consi- 
derable damages from a great earthquake. The walls of the 
city, with the arsenals, and the narrow passes ia the haven, 
where the ships of that island were laid up, were reduced to a 
very ruinous condition ; and the famous colossus, which was 
esteemed one oflhe wonders of the world, was thrown doivn, 
and entirely destroyed. It is natural to think that this earth- 
quake spared neither private houses, nor public structures, nor 
even the temples of the gods. 'Hie loss sustained by it amount- 
ed to immense sums ; and theRhodians, reduced to the utmost 
distress, sent deputations, to all the neighbouring princes, to im- 
plore their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. An emulation 
worthy of praise, and not to be paralleled in history, prevailed 
in favour of that deplorable city ; and Hiero and Gelon in Si- 
cily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, signalized themselves in a peculi- 
ar manner on that occasion. The two former of these princes 
contributed about 100 talents, and erected two statues in the 
public place ; one of which represented the people of Rhodes, 
andthe other those of Syracuse; the former was crowned by the 
latter, to testify, as Polybius observes, that the Syracusans 
thought the opportunity of relieving the Rhodians a fevour 
and obligation to themsdves. Ptolemy, besides his other ex- 
pences, which amounted to a veiy considerable sum, supplied 
that people with 300 talents, 1,000,000 bushels of corn, and a 
suflBcient quantity of timber for building ten galleys often bench- 
es of oars, and as many more of three benches, besides an in- 
finite quantity of wood for other buildings, all which donati- 
ons were accompanied with 3000 talents for erecting the col- 
ossus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Prusias, Mithridates, and 

, all the princes, as well as cities, signalized their liberality on 
this occasion. Even private persons emulated each other in 
sharing in this glorious act of humanity ; and historians have 
. recorded, that a lady, whose name was Chryseisf, and who 
. truly merited that appellation, furnished from her own sub- 
stance 100,000 bushels of corn.. " Let the princes oi these 
« times," says Polybius^ « whoimagme they have done riori 
« ously in giving four or five thousand crowns, only consid- 
« er, how inferior their generosity is to that we have now 
*<.de5cribed. " Rhodes, m consequence of these liberalities, 
was re-established in a few years, in a more opulent and 

• A. M. 3781. Ant, J. C. %%i, Polyb. 1. v. p. 4»8-4sr. 
t Chryseia tigQines golden* 
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splendid state than she ha* ever experienced before, if we 
only except the cdlossus. 

This colossus was a brazen statue, of a prodigious size, as I 
have formerly observed ; and some authors have affirmed, 
that the money arising from the contributions already men- 
tioned amounted to £ve times as much as the loss which the 
Rhodians had sustained* * Tlus people, instead of employ- 
ing the sums they had received, in replacing that statue ac- 
cording to the intention of the donors, pretended that the or- 
acle of Delphoshad forbid it, and given them a command to 
preserve that money for other purposes, by which they en- 
rich^ themselves. The colossus lay neglected on the ground9 
for the space of 194 years ; at the expiration of which, that is 
to say, in the 653d year of our Lord, Moawyasf, the 6th ca- 
liph or emper«r of the Saracens, made himself master of 
Rhodes, and sold this statue to a Jewish merchant, who load* 
ed 900 camels with the metal ; which, computed bv eight 
quintals for each load, after a deduction of the diminution the 
statue had sustained by rust, and very probably by theft, a- 
mounted to more than 36,000^. sterling, or 7200 quintals. 

* Strah.l. xiv. p. 651. 

i Zofiai. lab regno CoDit«Bti« Imperator et Ce^rcsut. 
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Thit Book iiiclodea the history of %*j years, during which Ptolemy 
Philopater reigned. 



SECTION I. 

JINTIOCHUS TAKES THE STRONGEST CITIES tN COELO- 

SYRIA. HE IS ENTIRE.XY DEFEATED AT TEE BATTLE 

OF RAPHIA. 

I OBSERVED in the preceding book*, that Ptolemy 
Philopater had succeeded Ptolemy Evergctes, his father, 
in Egypt. On the other side, Seleucus Callinicus was dead in 
Pa'rthia.^ He had left two sons, Seleucus and Antiochus ; and 
the first, who was the elder, succeeded to his fatlier's throne, 
and assumed the surname of kbpatnoS, Ceraunus, or the 
Thunderer, which no way suited his character ; for he was 
a very weak prince both in body and mind, and never did any 
actions that corresponded with the idea of that name. His 
reign was short, and his authority but ill established, either in 
the array or the provinces. What prevented his losing it en- 
tirely was, that Achxus, his cousin, son to Andromachus, his 
mother's brother, a man of courage and abilities, assumed the 
management of his affairs, which his father's ill conduct had 
reduced to a very low ebb. As for Andromachus, he was ta- 
ken by Ptolemy, in a war with Callinicus, and kept prisoner 
in Alexandria during all his reign, and part of the following. 

• A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 216. Polyb. 1. ir. p. a»5. ct 1. v. p. 
g%6, HieroD. in Daniel. Appian. in Syriac. p. i ji. Juttia. 1. six. c. i. 
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• Attalus king of Pergamus having seized upon all Asia Mi- 
nor, from mount Taurus as far as the Hellespont, feeleucus 
marched against him, and left Hermias the Carian regent of 
Syria. Achxus accompanied him in that expedition, and did 
him all the good services the ill state of his affairs would admit. 

t Having no money to pay the forces, and the king being 
despised by the soldiers for his weakness, Nicanor and Apturi- 
us, two of the chief officers, formed a conspiracy against him 
cluring his absence in Phrygia, and poisoned him. However, 
Achaius revenged that horrible action, by putting to death Ihc 
two ring-leaders, and all who had engaged in their plot. He 
acted afterwards with so much prudence and valour, with re- 
gard to the army, that he kept the soldiers in their obedience ; 
and prevented Attalus from taking advantage of this accident, 
which, but for his excellent conduct, would have lost the Syr- 
ian empire all it still possessed on that side. 

Seleucus dying witliout children, the army offered the crown 
to Achseus, and several of the provinces did the same. How- 
ever, he had the generosity to refuse it at that time, though he 
afterwards thought himself obliged to act in a different man- 
ner. In the present conjuncture, he not only refused the crown, 
but preserved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antiochus, th# 
brother of the deceased king, who was but in hia 15th year, 
Seleucus, at his setting out for Asia Minor, had sent him into 
Babylonia:!, where he was^hen his brother died. He was now 
brought from thence to Antioch, where he ascended the throne, 
and enjoyed it 36 years. For his illustrious actions he has been 
suraamed the Great. Achseus, to secure the succession in his 
favour, sent a detachment of the army to him in Syria, with 
Kpigenes, one of the late king's most experienced generals. 
The rest of the forces he kept for the service of the state, in 
that part of the country wher^ he himself was. 

I) As soon as Antiochus was possessed of the crown, he sent 
Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the east; the former a»- 
governor of Media, and the latter of Persia. Achseus was ap- 
pointed to preside over the provinces of Asia Mino% Epigenes 
had the command of the troops which were kept about th« 
king's person; and Hermias the Carian was declared his primt 
minister, as he had been under his brother. Achaus soon re- 

• A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 1%A' t A. M. 3781. Ant, J. C. lij. 
\ To Seleucia, which was in that province, and the capital of the 

•ast, instead of Babylon, which was no longer in being, or at least wai. 
tminhabrted. 

J A, M 378a. Ant. J, C, 221. Polyb. 1. t. p, 38^. 
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covered all the territories which Attains had taken from the 
empire of Syria^ and forced him to confine himself within his 
kingdom of Pergamus. Alexander and Molo, despising the 
king's youth, were no sooner fixed in their governments, but 
they refused to acknowledge him ; and each declared himself 
sovereign in the province over which he had been appointed 
lieutenant. Hermias, by his ill treatment of them had very 
much contributed to their revolt. 

This minister was of a cruel disposition. The most inconsi- 
derable faults were by him made crimes, and punished \yith 
the utmost rigour. He was a man of very little genius, but 
haughtyi full of himself, tenacious of his own opinion, and 
woiJd have thought it a dishonour to have either asked or fol- 
lowed another man's advice. He could not bear that any pci- 
son should share with him in credit and authority. Merit of 
every kind was suspected by, or rather odious to him. But the 
chief object of his hatred was Epi genes, who had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the ablest generals of liis time, and in vliom 
the troops reposed an entire confidence. It was this reputation 
gave the prinie minister umbrage ; and it was not in his power 
to conceal the ill-will he bore hiK>. 

* News being brought of Molo's revolt, Antiochus assem- 
bled his council, in order tp consider what was to be done m 
the present postui-e of affairs ; and whether it would he aa- 
visable for him to march in person against that rebel, or tura 
towards Ccelosyria, to check the entei*prises of Ptolemy. t-F'" 
genes was the first who spoke, and declared that they had no 
time to lose : that it was absolutely necessary the tingslioui^ 
go in person into the east, in order to take advantage ot tn^ 
most mvourable times and occasions for acting against the le- 
bels : that when he should be on the spot, either Molo wouiQ 
net dare to attempt any thing in the sight of the prince, and o 
an army ; or in^case he should persist in his design, ^"^P^°J 
pie struck with the presence of their sovereign, in ^^^Jy. 
of their zeal, and afiection for him, would not fail to deii^e^ 
him up ; but that the mobt important point of all ^^^"Ljir 
give him time to fortify himself. Hermias could not m^^^^ 
interrupting him ; and cried, in an angry and self-sutn^ ^ 
tone of voice, that to advise the king to march in pcrs ^^^ 
gainst Molo, with so inconsiderable a body of forces, w ' 
be to deliver him up to the rebels.* The real motive or ^ 
speaking in this manner was, his being afraid of shan g | 

* A. M. 37«3. Ant. J. C. %2i. Pelyb. I f • p. jS^"^^-^" 
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the dangers of that expedition* Ptolemy was to him a much- 
less formidable enemy. There was little to be feared from in- 
vading a prince entirely devoted to trivial pleasures. The ad- 
vice of Hermias prevailed, upon which the command of part 
of the troops was given to Xenon and Theodotus, with orders 
to carry on the war against Molo; and the king himself 
marched with the rest of the army towards Ccelosyria. 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there found Lao- 
dice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pontus, who was brought 
thither to espouse him. He made some stay there to solem- 
nize his nuptials, the joy of which was soon interinipted by the 
news brought from the east, viz. that his generals unable to 
make head against Molo and Alexander, whohad united their- 
forces, had been forced to retire, and leave them master's of the 
field of battle. Antiochus then saw the error he had commit- 
ted in not following Epigenes's advice ; and thereupon was for 
laying aside the enterprise againstCcelosyria,in order tomarch 
with all his troops to suppress that revolt. But Hermias per- 
sisted as obstinately as ever in his first opinion. He fancied he 
spoke wonders, in declaring, in an emphatic sententious man- 
ner, *' that it became kings to march in person against kings,.. 
" and to send their lieutenants against rebels," Antiochus 
was so weak as to acquiesce again in Hermias's opinion. 

It is scarce possible to conceive how useless experience of 
every kind is to an indolent prince, who lives without reflec- 
tion.. This artful, insinuating, and deceitful minister, knew 
how to adapt himself to all the desires and inclinations of his 
master; and inventive and industrious in finding out new me— 
thods to please and amuse, he had the cunning to make him- 
self necessary, by easing his prince of the weight of affairs j 
so that Antiochus imagined he could not do without him ; and 
though he perceived several things in his conduct and counsels 
"Which gave him disgust^ he would not give himself the trouble 
to examine strictly into them, nor. had resolution enough to 
resume the authority he had in a manner abandoned to him :• 
so that acquiescing again in his opinion on this occasion, not 
from conviction, but weakness and indolence, he contented . 
himself with sending a general, and a body of troops, into the* 
east.;- and himself resumed the expedition of Ccelosyria. 

* The general he sent on that occasion was Xenetes the 
Achxan, in whose commission it v/as ordered that the tWo^first 
generals should resign to him the command of their fl^rces^and 
•erye.mider him. He had never commanded, ia chief bejfom,' 

•* K,^kSZ 3784* Ant. J. C, jwp&. 
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and his onty merit was his being the prime minister's friend 
mnd creature. Raised to an emfMoymeot, which his vanity aod 
presumption could never have hoped for. he behaved with 
haughtiness to the other officers, and with boldness aiul temer- 
ity to the eneTfny. The success was such as might be expected 
fiNsm so ill a choice. In passing the Tigi'is, he fell into an am- 
buscade, into which the enemy drew him by stratagem, and 
himself and all his array were cut to pieces* This victory o- 
pened to tlte rebels the province of Babylonia and all Mesopo- 
tamia, of which they, by this means, possessed themselves 
-without any opposition. 

An^ochus in the mean time was advanced into Coelosym,a& 
far as the valley lying between the two ridges of the mountains 
Libanus and Antilibanus. He found the passes of these moun- 
4ains so strongly fortified, and so well defended by Theodotus 
the ^tolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided the governmentoi 
this province, that he was obliged to march back, finding it not 
possible to advance farther There is no doubt but the news 
. of the defeat of his troops in the east hastened also his retreat. 
He assembled his council, and again debated on the rebellion. 
Epigenes, after saying, in a modest tone, that it would have 
lieen most advisable to march immediately against them, to 
prevent their having time to fortify themselves as they had 
done, added that the same reason ought to make them more ex- 
peditious now, and devote their whole care and study to a war, 
which, if neglected, might terminate in theixiinoftheeinpire* 
Hermias, who thought himself injured by this discourse, began 
toexclaim against Epigenes in the most opprobrious terms on 
this occasion. He conjured the king not to lay aside the enter- 
prise of Ccelosyria, affirming that he could not abandon \h 
without instancing a levity and inconstancy entirely incons^^ - 
ent with the glory of a prince of his wisdom and knowledge. 
The whole council hung down their heads through shame, an 
Antiochus himself was much dissatisfied^ It was unanimousif 
?esolved to march with the utmost speed against the rebels^ 
and Hermias, finding that all resistance would be in vain, g^^ 
immediately quite another man. He came overwithgfeat^ 
to the general opinion, and seemed more ardent than any 'W 
for hastening its execution. Accordingly the troops set ou 
■wards Apamea^ where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had scarce set out, when a sedition arose in the at ^) 

J0A account of the soldiers' arrears. This ^^^^^^.^^^^ 

threw the king into the utmost consternatidn ^'^^ ^"^* v^^in* 

indeed the danger was imminent. Hermias, seeing '"^ .^J. 

la si;icb perplexity, comforted liim, and promised to pay 
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xnediatelf the whole arreaT9 due ta the army ; bat at the same 
time earnestly besought Antiochus not to take Epigenes with 
him in this expedition, because after the noise their quar- 
rels had made, it would no longer be possible for them to act 
in c<»)cert in the operations of me war, as the good of the ser« 
vice might require. His view in this was, to begin by lessen** 
ing Antiochus's esteem and a£fection for Epigenes by absence, 
well knowing that princes soon forget the virtue and services 
of a man removed from their sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much, who was per- 
fectly sensible how necessary the presence of a general of Epi- 
genes's experience and ability was, in so important an expe« 
dition ; but* as Hermias had industriously contrived to besiege 
and in a manner possess him by all manner of methods, sug- ^ 
gesting tobim pretended views of economy, watching his eve* 
ry action, keeping a kind of guard over him, and bribing his 
affection by the most abandoned comf)lacency and adulationi 
that unhappy prince was no longer his own master. Tiie king 
therefor consented, though with the utmost reluctance,' to what 
he required ; and Epigenes was accordingly ordered to retire 
to Apamea* This event surprised and terrified all the cour- 
tiers, who w ere apprehensive of the same fate : but the sol- 
diers, having received all iheir arrears, were very easy, and 
thought themselves highly obliged to the prime minister, by 
whose means they had been paid. Having in this manner 
made himself master of the nobles by fear, and of the army by 
tlieir pay, he marched with the king. 

As Epigenes's disgrace extended only to his removal, it wa» 
fer from satiating* his vengeance ; and as it did not calm his un* 
easiness with regard to the future, he was apprehensive that hc- 
Hught obtain leave to I'eturn, to prevent which he employed ef- 
fectual means. Alexis, governor of the citadul of i^.pamea,. 
■was entirely at his devotion ; and indeed, how few would be 
otherwise wifh regard to an all powerful minister? the whole dis- 
penser ot his master's graces ! Hermias orders this man to dis- 
patch Epigenes, and prescribes him tlie manner* In conse- 
quence of this, Alxis bribes one of Epigene»'s domestics ; and 
by gifts and promises, engages him to slide a letter he gave him 
among his master's papers. This letter seemed to have been: 
written and subscribed by Molo, one of the cliiefs of the rebela,- 

CircumYentus ct prcoccupatuiaconomiis, ck custodiis, et obsequiis. 
Hermit maligaitace» mi aon erak d(miiA«i. . This it « literal ttaat- 
latioil* 
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<vho thanks Epigenes for having formed a conspiracy against 
^e king, aod cominunicated to him the methods by which 
he might safely put it in execution. 'Some days a^r, Alexis 
vent to him, and asked whether he had not received a letter 
from Molo ? Epigenes, surprised at this question, expressed 
his astonishment, and at the same time the highest indigna- 
tioB. The other replied, that he was ordered to inspect his 
papers* Accordingly, a search being made, the forged letter 
was found ; and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, or 
otherwise examined, was put to death. The king, at the bare 
sight of the letter, imagined that the charge had been fiiUy 
proved against him. However, the courtiers thought other- 
wise ; but fear kept them all tongue-tied and dumb. How 
unhappy, and how much to be pitied, are princes ! 

Although the season was now very far advanced, Antio- 
chus passed the Euphrates, assembled all his forces, and that 
he might be nearer at hand, to open the campaign very early 
the next spring, he in the mean time sent them into winter- 
quarters in the neighbourhood. 

* Upon the return of the season he marched them towards 
the Tigris, passed that river, forced Molo to come to an en- 
gagement, and gained so complete a victoiy over him, tliat 
the rebel, seeing all lost, laid violent hands on hiniself. Hi$ 
brother Alexander was at that time in Persia, where Neolas, 
another of their brothers who escaped out of this battle, 
brought him that mournful news. Finding their affiurs des- 
perate, they first killed their mother, afterwards their wives 
and children, and at last dispatched themselves, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the conqueror. Such was the 
end of this rebellion, which proved the ruin of alKwho en- 
gaged in it. A just reward for all those who dare to take up 
arms against their sovereign. 

After this victory the remains of the vanquished army sub- 
mitted to the king,' who only reprimanded them in very se- 
vere terms, and afterwards pardoned them* He then sent 
them into Media, under the command of those to whose care 
he had committed the government of that province ; and re- 
turning from thence into Seleucia over the Tigris, he spent 
some time there in giving the orders necessary ^ot^ ^^^ ^^' 
establishing his authority in the provinces v/hich had revoW> 
and for settling all things on their former foot. 

Tlvs being done by persons whom he appointed for th^tp^l^ 
po^, he marched agaiast the Atropatians, who inhabited ^' 

♦ A* M. 37«4, Ant, J.,e. 33ife, 
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country situated on the west of Media, and which is now cal- 
led Georgia. Their king, Artabazanes by name, was a dc- 
crepid old man, who being greatly terrified with Antiochus's 
approach at the head of a victorious army, sent and made his 
submission, and concluded a peace on such conditions as An* 
tiochus thought proper to prescribe. 

* News came at this time that the queen was delivered of a 
«Dn, which proved a subject of joy to tlie court as well as the 
army. Hermias, from that moment, revolved in his mind how 
he might dispatch Antiochus ; in hopes that, after his de^h, 
he should certainly be appointed guardian of the young prince ; - 
and that, in his name, he might reign with unlimited power. 
His pride and insolence had made him odious to all men. The 
people groaned ^under a government, which the avarice and 
cruelty of a prime minister had rendered insupportable. 
Their complaints did not reach the throne, whose avenues 
were all closed against them. No one dared to inform the 
king of the oppression under which his people groaned. It 
was well known tliat he apprehended inspecting the trutbi 
and that he abandoned to Hermias's cruelty all who dared to 
speak against him. Till now he had been an utter stranget 
to the injustice and violence which Hertnias exercised undet 
his name. At last, however, he began to open his eyes ; but 
-was himself afraid of his minister, whose dependant he had 
made himself, and who had assumed an absolute authority 
over him, by taking advantage of the indolence of his cHsposi- 
tjon, who, at first, was well pleased with discharging the bur- 
den of affairs on Hermias. 

ApoUophanes, his physician, in whom the kin^ reposed 
great confidence, and who, by his employment, had free ac- 
co»s to him, took a proper time to represent the geperal dis- 
content of his subjects, and the danger to which he himself 
was exposed, by the ill conduct of his prime minister. ; He 
therefore advised Antiochus to take care of himself, lest the 
same fate should attend him as his brother had experienced 
in Phrygia, who fell a victim to the ambition of those on whom 
he most relied : that it was plain Hermias ^^s hatching some 
ill design ; and that to prevent it not a moment was to be lost. 
These were real services, which an officer, who is attached 
to tlie person of his king, and who has a sincere affection for 
him, may and ought to perform. Such is the use he ought to 
make of the free access which his^sovereigh vouchsafes, and 
tiie confidence with which he honours him. 

f A. M. 37$5. A^t. J. C. %i9* P^^T^* 1- ▼• P* 399-'43l' 
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Antiochus was surrounded by courtiers whom lie had load- 
ed with his favours, of whom not one had the courage to hRZ- 
ard his fortune, by telling him the truth. It has been very just- 
ly said, that one of the greatest blessings which God can be- 
stow on kings, is to deliver them from the tongues of flatter- 
ers, and the silence of good men. 

Tliis prince, as was already observed, had begun to entertain 
•ome suspicions of his chief minister, but did not reveaJ his 
thoughts to any person, not knowing whom to trust. He was 
extremely well pleased that his physician had given him this 
advice, and concerted measures with him to rid himself of a 
minister so universally detested, and so dangerous. According- 
ly, he removed to some small distance from the army, upon 
pretence of being indisposed, and carried Hermias with him 
to bear him company; here taking hint to walk in a solitary 
place, where none of his creatures could come to his assist- 
ance, he caused him to be assassinated. His death caused an 
teiiversal joy throughout the whole empire. This haugktyann 
cruel man had governed, on all occasions, with great crueltf 
and violence; and whoever dared to oppose either his opinions 
Or designs, was sure to fall a victim to his resentments. Ac- 
cordingly, he was universally hated ; and this hatred display- 
ed itself more strongly in Apamea than in any other place; 
for the instant the news was brought of his death, all the citi- 
zens rose with the utmost fury, and stoned his wife and chil- 
dren. . . 

* Antiochus, having so happily re-established his aflairs m 
the east, and raised to the government of the several provinces 
persons of merit, in whom he could repose the greatest conn- 
dence, marched back his army into Syria, and put it into wjn- 
ter-quarters. He spent the remainder of the year in Antiocoj 
in holding frequent councils with his ministers, on the.opera- 
rations of the ensuing campaign. 

This prince had two other very dangerous enterprises to 
put in execution, for re-establishing entirely the safety ar^ 
glory of the empire of Syria ; one was against Ptolenif) w 
recover Coelosyria ; and the other against Achaeus, whohaa 
usurped the sovereignty of Asia Minor. . - 

Ptolemy Evergetes having seized upon all Coelosyna, m 
the bfcginnirijg of Seleucus Callinicus's reign, as Was before re- 
lated, the king of Egypt was still possessed of a ST^^'f ^ 
©f that province, and Antiochus not a little incoininodco oj 
such a neighbour. 

^ P^Iyb. L V. p. 40XV 
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With res^pect to Achaeiis, 'we have already seen in "wkat 
manner he refused the crown which was offered him after 
the death of Seleucus Ceraunus« and had placed it on the head 
of Antiochus tl>e lawful monarchy who, to reward his fidelity 
and services, had appointed him governor of all the provin- 
ces of Asia Minor. By his val«ur and good cond\ict he had 
recovered them all from Attalus, king of Fergamus, who had 
seized upon those countries, and fortified himself strongly in 
them. Such a iseries of success drew upon him the envy of 
such as had the ears of Antiochus. Upon this a report was 
spread that he intended to usurp the crown, and with that 
view held a secret correspondence with Ptolemy. Whether 
these suspicions were weU or ill grbunded, he thought it ad« 
visable to prevent the evil designs of his enemies ; and 
therefore, taking the crown which he bad refused before, he 
caused himself to be declared king. 

He soon became one of the most powerful monarchs of Asia, 
and all princes solicited very earnestly his alliance. * This 
was evident in a war which then broke out between the Rho* 
dians and the Byzantines, on occasion of a tribute which the 
latter had imposed- on all the ships that passed through the 
straits ; a tribute which was very grievoug to the Rhodians, 
because of the great trade they carried on in the Black sea. 
Achxus, at the earnest solicitations of the inhabitants of By- 
zantium, had promised to assist them ; the report of which 
tlirew the Rhodianslnto the utmost consternation, as well as 
Prusias king of Bitliynia, whom they had engaged in their 
party. In the extreme perplexity they were under, they 
thought of an expedient to disengage Achaeus from the %zan« 
tines, and to bring him over to their interest. Andromachus, 
his father, brother to Laodice, whom Seleucus had manned, 
was actually prisoner in Alexandria. These sent a deputation 
to Ptolemy, requesting that he might be set at liberty. The 
king, who was also very glad to oblige Achaeus, as it was in his 
power to furnish him with considerable succours against An- 
tiochus, with whom he was engaged in war, readily granted 
the Rhodians their request, and put Andromachus into their 
hMids. This was a very agreeable present to Achaeus, and 
made the Byzantines lose all hopes. They thereupon consen- 
ted to reinstate things upon the ancient foot, and take off the 
new tribute which had occasioned the war. Thus a peace 
was concluded between the two states, and Achaeus had aH 
th^. honour of iL 

* Polyb* 1, IT. p. 314^5x9. ' 
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• It was against this prince and Ptolemy that Antiochus 
was resdved to turn his arms. These were the two daagerous 
wars he had to sustain, and were the subject of the deiibe- 
rati(»is of his council, to consider which of them he should 
undertake first. After weighing all things maturely, it was 
resolved to march first against Ptolemy^ before they attacked 
Achaus, whom they then only menaced in thestrongcstterms; 
and accordingly all the forces were ordered to assemWe in 
Apamea, and afterwards to march into Ccelosyria. 

In a council that was held'before the army set out, Apollo- 
phanes, the king's physician, represented to him, that it would 
be a great oversight, should they inarch into Ccelosyria, and 
leave behind them Selcucia in the hands of the enemy, and so 
near the capital of the empire. His opinion brought over 
the -whole council, by the evident strength of the reasons 
which supported it ; for this city stands on the same riFcr as 
Antioch, and is but ^ye leagues below, near the mouth of it 
When Ptolemy Evergctes undertook the iiivasion already 
mentioned, to support the rights of his sister Berenice, he 
tseized that city, and put a strong Egyptian garrison into it, 
which had kept possession of that important place full 27 
years. Among many prejudices it did to the inhabitants of 
Antioch, one was, its cutting off entirely their communication 
with the sea, and ruining all their trade ; for Seleucia, being 
situated near the mouth of the Orontes, was the harbosr of 
Antioch which suffered grievously by that means. All these 
reasons being clearly and strongly urged by Apollophanes, 
determined the king and council to follow his plan, and to 
open this campaign with the siege of Seleucia. Accordingly) 
tlie whole arnly marched thither, invested it, took it by storfflf 
and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence into 
Coelosyria, where Theodotus the ^Etolian, governor of it un- 
der Ptolemy, promised to put him in possepsion of the whole 
country. We have seen how vigorously he had — ^^"^ 
him the year before ; nevertheless, the court of El 
not been satisfied with his services on that occasion. 
who governed the king, expected greater things from i^* 
valour, and were persuaded, that it was in his power to na\^ 
done something more* Accordingly he was sent for to Aiex- 
audria, to give an account of his conduct, and was thrcatenw 

• A. M. 3 785, Ant. J. C. 2 1 ^. Polyb, 1. v. p. 40*-^'^' 



iHth no less'fhan losiirg his head. Indeed^ after hit reasons 
had been heard, he was acquitted, and sent back to his go- 
Yemment.' However, he could not forgive the groundless in- 
jnry they had done him, and was so exai^rated at the af« 
front, that he resolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and efieminaey of the whole court, to which hft 
had been an eye witness, heightened his indignation and re- 
sentment. It was intolerable to him to depend on the caprice 
of so base and contemptible a set of people ; and indeed it 
would be impossible for fancy to conceive more abominable 
excesses than those in which Philopater plunged himself du<«' 
ring his whole reign ; and the court imitated but too exactly 
the example he set them. It was thought that he had poi« 
soned his father, whence he was, b> antiphrasis, surnamed 
* Philopater. He publicly caused Berenice his mother, and 
Magas his only brother to be put to death. After he had got 
rid of all those who could either give him good counsel, or ex- 
cite his jealousy, he abandoned himself to the most infamous 
pleasures, and was solely intent on gratifyinghis luxury, bru« 
tality, and the most shameful passions.. His prime minister 
was Sosibes, a man very much qualified for the service of 
such a master as Philopater, and one whose sole view was to 
support himself in power by any means whatsoever. The rea- 
der will naturally imagine, that in such a court, the power of 
women had no bounds. 

Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not bear to 
depend on such people, and therefor^ resolved to find a sove- 
reign more worthy of his services. Accordingly, be was no 
sooner returned to his government, but he seized upon the ci- 
ties of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for king Antiochus, and 
immediately dispatched the* courier above mentioned to in- 
vite him thither. 

Kicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, thpugh he was of the 
same country with Theodotus, however, would not desert Pto- 
leT«y, but preserved his fidelity to that prince. The instant 
therefore that Theodotus had taken Ptolemais, he besieged 
him in it, possessed himself of the passes of mount Libanus, to 
stop Antiochus, who was advancing to the afd of Theodotus, 
and defended them to the last extremity. However, he was 
afterwards force<l to abandon them, by which means Antio- 
chus took possession of Tyre and Ptolemais, whose gatet 
were opened tcr him by Theodotus. - 

♦ This word signifiei, ** s Icvef of his fitthor.^ 
Vol. VL Z 
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In these two cities were the magaziives which Ptoleoajr had 
Uiid up for tlie use of his army^ with a fleet of 40 sail. He 
^ve the command of these ships to Diogenes, his admiraZ, 
who was ordered to sail to Pelusium, whither the ]dng intend* 
ed to march by land, with the view of invading Egypt on that 
side : however, being informed that this was the season in 
which the inhabitants used to lay the cbuntry under water, by 
opening the dikes of the Nile, and consequently, that it wouJd 
be impossible for him to advance inta Egypt at that time, he 
abandoned that project, and employed the whole force of his 
arms to reduce the rest of Ccelosyria. He seized^pon some 
fortresses, and others submitted to him ;* and at last he pos- 
sessed liimself of Damascus, the capital of that province, af- 
ter having deceived Dinon the governor of it by a stratagem. 

The last action of this campaign was tlie siege of Dora, a 
maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount CawneL This 
place, which was strongly situated, had been so well fcntified 
by Nicolaus, that it was impossible for Antiochus to take it. 
He therefore was forced to agree to a four month's truce, 
proposed to him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this served 
him as. an honourable pretence for marching back his army 
to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter quar- 
ters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus, the iii^tolian, gover- 
nor of all the places he had conquered in this country. 

t During the interval of this ,truce, a treaty was negociated 
between the two crowns, in which, however, the only view of 
both parties was to gain time. Ptolemy had occasion, for it, 
in order to make the necessary preparations for carrying on 
the war : and z\ntiochus for reducing Achaeus, The latter 
was not satisfied with Asia Minor, of which he was already 
master, but had no less in view than to dethrone Antiochus, 
and to dispossesi him of all his dominions. To check his am- 
bitious views, it was neccessary for Antiochus not to he em- 
ployed on the frontiers, or engaged in remote conquests. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom Coilo- 
Syria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judea, had been given in the 
partition of Alexander the Great's empire, between Ptolemy, 
Seleucilis, Cassander, and Lysimachus, after the death of An* 
tigonus, in the battle of Ipsus. Ptolemy laid claim to them, by 
virtue of their having been assigned by this treaty to Ptolemy 
Sotcr, his great grandfather. On the otiier side, Antiochus 
pretended that they had been given to Seleucus Nicator ; and 

♦ PoIy?sB.l. £t. C. 15. "'^ flbui-v. p. 409— 4Ti«^ 
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tterefbre that they Vefe his right, being heil^'and saccessox! 
of tl^t king in the eoipii^ of Syria. Another difficulty em- 
barrassed the commisii^ners : Holemy would have Achxus 
included in the treaty, which Antiochus opposed absolutely, 
alleging, that it was a shameful and unheard of thing for ft ~ 
king, like Ptolemy, to espouse the party of rebels, and counte- 
nance revolt, 

* During these contests, in which neither side would yield 
to the other, the time of truce elapsed ; and nothing being 
concluded, it became necessary to have recourse again to 
arms. Nicolaus, the ^tolian, had given so many proo£5 of 
valour and fidelity in the last campaign, that Ptolemy gave 
him the command in chief of his army, and charged him with 
every thing relating to the service of the king, in those pro- 
vinces which occaslDned the war. Perigenes, the admiral, 
put to sea with the fleet, in-order to act against the enemy on 
that side. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous of 
aH his forces, whither all the neccessary provisions had been 
sent from £g3l>t. From thence he marched to mount Libk- 
nns, where he seized all the passes between that chain of 
mountains and the sea, by which Antiochus was obliged to 
pass ; firmly resolved to wait for him there, and stop his 
inarch, by the superiority which the advantageous posts h« 
was master of gave him. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but prepared 
all things both by sea and land for a vigorous invasion, - H« 
gave the command of his fleet to Diogenes, his admiral, and 
put himself at the head of his land forces. The fleets coasted 
the armies on both sides ; so that their naval as well as land- 
forces met at the passes which Nicolaus had seized. Whilst 
Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets began to en- 
gage, so that the battle began both by sea and land at th« 
same time. At sea neither party had the superiority ; but 
on land Antiochus had the advantage, and forced Nicolaus to 
retire to Sidon, after losing 4000 of his soldiers, who were ei- 
ther killed or taken prisoners. Perigenes followed him thi- 
ther with the Egyptian fleet : and Antiochus pursued them 
to that city both by sea and land, with the design of besieging 
them in it. He nevertheless found that conquest would be at- 
tended with too many difficulties, because of the great num- 
ber of troops in the city, where they had great abundance of. 
provisions, and other neciessaries ; and he was not willing 
to besiege it in form. He therefore sent his fleet to Tyre, 
and marched into Galilee, After having siibjected it by the 

* A; M. 3786. Ant. J. C. AiS. 
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taking of serernl citks« he passed the river Jordan^ entered 
. Gilead, and possessed himself <tf an that countr}', formerly 
the inheritance of the tribes of Reubto and Gad, and half (lie 
tribe of Manasseh. 

The Reason .wIels now too far advanced to prolong the cam- 
.paign, for y^hich reaspn heretuhiedhackhy the river lordaoi, 
left the goverament oif Samaria to Hippolochas and Kereas, 
-who had deserted Ptokm^'s service, ajQd come over to him ^ 
and he gave them, 5000 men to keep it in subjection. He 
inarched the rest of the forces back to Ptolemais, ^iTfaere he 
. put them into winter-quarters* 

* The campaign was again opened in spring* Ptolemy 
caused 70^000 foot, 5000 horse> and 63 elephants, to advance 

.towards Pelusium* He was at the head of these forces, and 
.roarch^ them through the deserts which divide Egypt from 
Palestine, and encamped at Raphia, tietwe^i Rhinocorura 
and Gasa, at^tbe latter of which cities the two amdes met. 
That of Antiod\us. was something more humerous than the 
other. His forces consisted of 72,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and 
10^ elephants, lie first encamped within t ten furlongs, and 
soon after within five of the enemy. All the time they lay so 
near one another, they were perpetually skirmishing, eidier 
when they w€nt to fetch fresh water, or in foraging ; parti- 
culars also distinguished themselves upon these occasions. 

Theodotus, the ^tolian, who had served many years un- 
der the Egyptians, favoured by the darloiess of the night, en^ 
tered their camp, accompanied only by two persons* He was 
taken for an Egyptian ; so that be advanced as far as Ptole- 
my's tent, with a design to kill him, and by that bold action 
to put an end to the war ; but the king happening not to be 
in his tent, he killed his first physician, having mistaken him 
for Ptolemy. He also wounded two other persons ; and du- 
ring the alarm and noise whidi tliis attempt occasioned, he 
escaped to his camp. 

But at last the two kings, resolving to decide their quarrd, 
drew up their armies in battle array. They rode from one 
body to another, at the head of their lines, to animate their 
troops. Arsinoe, the sister and wife of Ptolemy, not only ex- 
horted the soldiers to behave manfully before the battle, but 
did not leave her, husband even during the heat of the engage- 
ment The issue of it was, Antiochus, being at the head of 
his right wing, defeated the enemy's left ; but whilst hurried 
•n by an inconsiderate ardour, he engaged too warmly in tht 

♦ A^ M. 3787. Ant. J. C. ai;. Polyb, U t. p. »4i— a^B. 
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pursuit, Ptdlcroy, who had been as successful m the other 
•wing, charged Antiochus's centre in flank, which was thfen 
UHCOvered, and broke it before it was possible for that prinfce 
to come to its relief. An old officer, who saw which way the 
dust flew, concluded that the centre was defeated, and accord- 
ingly made Antiochus observe it : but though he faced about 
that instaM he came too late to amend his fault, and found the 
rest of his army br6ke and put to flight. He himself was now 
obliged to provide- for his retreat, and retired to Raphia, and 
afterwards to Gaza, with the loss of 10,000 men killed, and 
4QO0 taken prisoners. Finding it would now be impossible for 
him to continuethe campaign against Ptolemy, he*abandoncd 
all his conquests, and retreated to Antioch with the remains 
of his army. This battle of Raphia was fought at the same 
time with that in which Hannibal defeated Flaminius the con* 
sul on the banks of the lake Thrasymene in Hetruria, ' 

After Antiochus's retreat, all Ccelosyria and Palestine sub» 
mitted with great cheerfulness to Ptolemy. Having been long 
subject to the Egyptians, they were more inclined to them 
than to Antiochus. The conqueror's court was soon crowded 
■witii ambassadors from all the cities, and from Judea among 
the i^st, to pay homage to, and offer him presetits ; and all 
met with a gracious reception. 

* Ptolemy was desirous of making a pixjgress through the 
conquered provinces, and, among other cities, he visited Jeru- 
salem. He saw f the temple there, and even offered sacrifices 
to the God of Israel ; making at the same time oblations, and 
bestowing considerable gifts. However, not being satisfied 
with viewing it from the outward Court, beyond which n© 
Oentiie was allowed to go, he was determined to enter the 
sanctuary, and even as far as the Holy of Holies, to which no 
one was allowed access but the high-priest, and that but dilce 
every year, on the- day of the great expiation. The Report ot 
this being soon spread, occasioned a great tumult. The high- 
priest informed him of the holiness of the place, and the ex- 
press law of God, by which he was forbid to enter it. The 
priests and Levites drew together in a body to oppose his rash 
design, which the people also conjured him to lay aside. And 

* Maccab. 1. iii.c. T. 

+ The third book of Maccabees, whence thi« story is extracted* H 
not admitted by the church ' among the canonical books of scripture 
miy more than the fourth. They are prior, with rejrard to the order 
€ii time, to rhe two first. Dr. Prideaux^ speaking of the third book, 
says, that the ground-work of the story is true, though the author 
changed s^me circumstances of it by intermixing fabulous incidents. 
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aow all places echoed with the lamentations which were 
Blade, on account of the profanation to which thrir temple 
would be exposed ; and in all places the people were lifting 
vp their hands, to implore heaven not to suffer it However, 
all this q>positioo> instead ofprevaiUng with the king, only 
inflamed his curiosity the more. He forced in as far as the 
second court ; but as he was preparing to enter the terapte 
itself, God stiuck him with a sudden terror, which threw him 
I into such a prodigious disorder, that he was carried of iialf 
dead. After this he left the city, highly exasperated against 
the Jewish nation, on account of the accident which had be- 
fallen him, and highly threatened it with his revenge. Heac- 
cordingl]j' kept his word, and the following year raised a cruel 
persecution, especially against the Jews of Alexandria, whom 
lie endeavoured to reduce by force to worship false deities. 

♦The instant that Antiochus, after the battle of Raphia, 
, arrived in Antioch, he sent an embassy to Ptolemy, to sue for 
peace. The circumstance which prompted liiin to this was, 
fcs suspecting the fidelity -of his people ; for he could not but 
perceive that his credit and authority were very much les- 
^ned since his last defeat. Besides, it was high time for him 
»to turn his arms towards Achaeus, and check the progresi 
he made, which increased daily. To obviate the danger 
which threatened him on that side, he concluded that it would 
be safest for him to make a peace upon any terms with Ptoie* 
my, to avoid being exposed by two such powerful enemies, 
who, invading him on both sides, would certainly overpower 
him at last. He therefore invested his ambassadors with m 
power to give up to Ptolemy those provinces which weretb« 
subject of their contest, i. e. Coslosyria and Palestine. Ccclo- 
Syria included that partofSyriawhich lies between the moun- 
tains Libanus and Ailtilibanus ; and Palestine, all the country 
which anciently was the inheritance of the children of Israel; 
and the coast of these two provinces was what the Greek* 
called Phoenicia. Antiochus consented to resign up all thif 
pountry to the king of Egypt, to purchase a peace atthisjiwo 
ture; choosing rather to give up this part of his dominions 
than hazard the losing of them all. A truce was therefor* 
jigreod for 1:2 months ; and before the expiration of that time, 
a peace ^as concluded on the same terms. Ptolemy, w 
mi^ht have taken advantage of this victory for conquering all 
Syria, was desirous of putting an end tothe war,thatheinigfi' 
hav^an opportunity of devoting himself entirely to his plea- 
sures. His subjects, knowing his want of spirit anil effeminacy, 
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coidd not conceive how it had been possible for him to have 
been so successful ; and at the same time they were displeased 
at his having concluded a peace, by which he had tied up his 
hands. The discontent tiiey conceived on thi» account, was 
the chief source of the disorders in Egypt, which at last rose 
to an open rebeilion : so that Ptolemy, by endeavouring to a- 
void a foreign war, drew one upon himsdf in the centre of hi« 
own dominions. 

* Antiophus after having concluded a peace with Ptolemy^ 
devoted his whole attention to the war against Achsus, and 
made all the preparations necessary for taking the field. At 
last he passed mount Taurus, and entered Asia Minor with 
an intention to subdue it. Here he concluded a ti*eaty with 
Attains khig of Fergamus, by virtue of which they united their 
forces against the common enemy. They attacked him wita 
so much vigour, that he abandoned the open country to them, 
and shut himself up in Sardis, to which Antiochus laying siege^ 
Achxusheld it out above a year. He often made sallies, and a 
great many bathes were fought under the walls of the city. 
At last by a stratagem of Ligoras, one of Antiochus*s com- 
manders, Sardis was taken. Achaus retired into the citadel, 
where he defended himself till he was delivered up by two 
traitorous Cretans. Thi« fact confirms the truth of th« pro^ 
verb, which said that the t " Cretans were liars and knaves." 

^ Ptolemy Philopater had made a treaty with Achseus, and 
was very sorry for his being so closely blocked up in the cas- 
tle of Sardis ; and therefore commanded ,Sosibes to relievK 
him at any price whatsoever. There was then in Ptolemy's 
court a very canning Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived a 
considerable time at Sardis. Sosibes consulted this man, and' 
a«!ked whether he could notthink on some method for Achasus's 
escape. The Cretan desired time to consider of it j and re- 
turning to Sosibes, offered to undertake it, and explained to 
him the manner in which he intended to proceed. He told' 
him, that he had an intimate friend, who was also his near 
relation, Cambylus by name, a captain in the Cretan troops 
in Antiochus's service : that he commanded at that time in a 
fort behind the castle of Sardis, and that he would prevail 
with him to let Achse^us escape that way. His project being 
approved, he was sent with the utmost speed to Sardis to put 
it in execution, and 10 ||nalents were ^iven him to defray his- 

* A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. aa6. Polyb. I. v p. 444. 
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expenccB, Sec. and a much more considerable sum promised 
him in case he succeeded* • After his arrival, he comnatini- 
cates the afikir to Cambylus, when those two miscreants a^ 
gree, for their gf-eater advantage^ to go and reveal their de- 
sign to Antiochus. They offered that prince, as they them- 
selves had determined, to play their parte so weU, that in* - 
stead of procuring Achaeus's escape, they would bring him to 
him, upon condition of receiving a considerable reward, to be 
divided among them^* as well as the ten tal^its which Bolis 
had alreadv received. 

* Antiochus wasroverjoyed at what he had heard, and prom- 
ised them a reward that sufficed to engage them to do him 
that impoitant service. Upon this Bolis, by Cambylus*s asas- 
tance, easily got admission into the cattle, where the creden- 
tials he produced from Sosibes, and some other of Achseus's 
friends, gained him the entire confidence of that ill-fated 
prince«- Accordingly he trusted himself to those two wretches, 
who, the instant he was out of the castle, seized and deliver- 
ed him to Antiochus. This king caused htm to be immedi- 
ately beheaded, and thereby put an end to that war of Asia ; 
for the moment those who still sustained the ^ege^ heard of 
Achxus's death, they surrendered ; and a little aner, all thQ 
other places in the provinces of Asia did the same. 

t It was about this time that the discontent of the Egyptians 
Sgainst Philopater began to break out. According to Polybi- - 
us, it occasioned a civil war ; but neither himself nor any o- 
tiier author gives us the particulars of it.- 

I We also read in Livy, that the Romans some time after 
lent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, doubtless the same 
aueen whp before was called Arsinoe, to renew their ancient 
friendship and alliance with Egypt. These carried, as a pre-- 
sent to the king, a robe and purple tunic, with an j| ivory 
(^air ; and to the queen an embroidered robe, and ajmrple 
scarf. Such kind of presents show the happy simplicity 
which in those ages prevailed among, the Romans. 

5 Philopater had at this time by 1 Arsinoe, his wife and si>.- 

• A. M. 37S9. AntJ. C. 415. + Polyb. I. v. p*' 444. 
f A, M. 3794. Ant. J. C. aio. I;iv. K xxvii. c. 4; 

I This wz» allowed in Rome to none but th« higheft officers In the 
state. § A. M. 3795, Ant. J. C. 209.. Justin, 1. xm.c. 4. - 

^ Justin calls her Eurydice. In case he is not mistaken, this queen** 
h^d three names, ArsSnoe, Cleopatra, and Eurydice^ But Clcoptttra 
was a name common to the queens of Egypt, as that of Ptolemy was 
to- the kings. As Archbishop Usher places the adventure iofHyroaJiv*'^ 
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ter, a son called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who succeeded him at 
five years of age. 

^Philopater, from the signal victory he had obtamed over 
Antiochus^ had abandoned himself to pleasures and excesses 
of every kind. Agathoclea bis concubine, Agathocles the bro- 
ther ot thativoman, and their mother, governed him entirely. 
He spent all his time in gaming, driajung, and the most in&« 
mous irregularities. His mghts were passed in debauches, 
and his days in feasts and dissolute revels. Forgetting entirely 
the. king, instead of applying himself to the. afikirs of state^ he 
valued himself upon presiding in oxicerts, and playing upon 
instruments. The f women disposed of every thing. They 
conferred all employments and governments ; and no one had 
less authority in the kingdom than the prince himself. Sosibes^ 
an old artful minister^ who had served during three reignSy 
was at tlie helm, and his great experi^ice had made him ve« 
ry capable of the administration ; not indeed entirely in the 
manner he desired, but as tSie fiavourites would permit him to 
act ; and he was so wicked as to pay a Uiiid obedvence to the 
most unjust commands of a corrupt prince and his unworthy 
favourites. 

X Arsinoe, the king's sister and wife, had no power or an* 
thority at court ; the favourites and the prime minister did 
not show her the least respect. On the other side, the queeiv 
was not patient enough "to suffer every thing without murmur- 
ing ; and they at last grew Weary of her complaints. The 
king, and tliose who governed him, commanded Sosibes to rid 
them of her. He obeyed, and employed for that purpose one 
Philammon, who, without doubt, did not want experiencie in 
-such cruel and barbarous assassinations- 

This last action, added to so many more of the most flagrant 
nature, displeased the people so much, that Sosibes was oblig- 
ed, before the king's death, to quit his employment. He was 
succeeded by Tlepc^emus, a young man of quality, who ^ad 
signalized himself in the army by his valour and conduct. He 

the Jew at tlie birth of Ptokmy Epiphancs, 1 had intcrtcd it there In 
^he first edition of ihif work. But a- Jo«cphiw, from whom it is ta- 
ken, saya rhst it happeoed in the reign of Seleiicnt the son of Antio- 
chua die Great, I have transferred it to that time, as Dean Prideaux 
does also, that is to say to th« liirth of Ptolemy Philometer, r8 7 yeara 
before J esas Christ. 

• A. M. 3797 Act. J. C. ao7. jBstin, 1. xix. c. I. ct ». Polyfe. 
Id Encerpt. • Vajcs. I. ^v. xvi. 

tTribu«at«', praeferturas, ct ducatus mulierisordinabant ; nee ^uie» - 
gnam in regno iue minaa, ^ui^ i£H |)ts» fotcrM^ ^nstia*' 
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kad all tbe voices in a grand ccmncil held for the choosing^ 
prime minister. Sosibes resigned to him the kingr's seal, 
which was the badge of his office. Tlepolemos performed the 
several fiuictions of it, and governed all the affairs of the 
kingdom durhig the Lingo's life. But though this was not long:, 
he discovered but too plainly that he had not all the cmalities 
necessary for supportmg so great an employment* He had 
neither the experience, ability, nor application of hn prede- 
cessor. As he had the administration of all the finances, and 
disposed of all the honours and dignities of the state, and all 
payments passed through his hands, every body, as is usual, 
was assiduous in making their court to him. He was ex- 
tremely liberal ; but then his bounty was bestowed without 
choice or discernment, and almost solely on those who shared 
in his parties of pleasure. The extravagant flatteries of 
those who were for ever crowding about his person made 
him fancy his talents superior to those of all other men. He 
assumed haughty airs, gave into luxury and prdusiou) and at 
last grew insupportable torall Uie world. 
' The wars of the east have tnade me suspend the relation of 
the affairs that happened in Greece during their continuance: 
we now return to them. 

SECTION IL 

THE AETOHANS DECLARE AGAINST THE AGBA£ANS. — 
BATTX.E or CAPHYIA,. — UKHAPPT DJIATH OF CLEOMS- 
NES. 

Th e iEtolians*, particulariy in the time we are now speak- 
ing of, were become a very powerful people in Greece. Origi- 
nally their territories extended from the river Achelous, to the 
strait of the gulf of Corinth, and to the country of the Locri- 
ans, sumamed Ozolx^ 3ut in process of time, they had pos- 
sessed themselves of several cities^ in Acarnania, Thessaly, 
and other neighbouring countries. They led much the same 
life upon land as pirates do at se», that is, they- exercised 
themselves perpetually inplunder and r^ipine. Wholly bent 
on lucre, they did not consider any gain as infamous or un- 
lawful; and were entire strangers to the laws of peaceor war. 
They were very much inured to toils, and intrepid in battle. 
They signahzed themselves particularly in the war against 
the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece, and showed 
themselves zealous defenders of the public liberty against the 
Macedonians. The increase of their power had made them 

^StraULz,p«4XO. Polfb^pr^^i.et 74*. Psuwn. 1. x. p. 65e. 
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haughty and insolent. That haughtiness af^ieared iti the an. 
swer they gave the Romans^ when they sent ambassadors to 
order them not to infest Acamania. They es^ressed, if we 
inay believe Trogus Pompeius, or Justin his epitomiser*, the 
highest contempt for Rome^ which they termed only in its 
origin a shameful receptacle of thieves and robbers, founded 
and built by fratricide, and formed by an assemblage of women 
ravished from the arms of their parents. They added, that 
tUe j£tolians had always distinguished themselves in Greece, 
as much by their valour as their virtue and descent ; that 
neither Phihp i^»r Alexander his son had been formidable to 
them ; and that at a time when the latter made the whole 
earth tremble, they had not been afraid to inject his edicts 
and injunctions : That therefore the Romans would not do 
veil to rouse the .£tolians against them ; a people whose 
arms had extirpated the Gauls, and despised the Macedoni- 
ans. The reader may, from this speech, form a judgment of 
the iEtolians, of whom much will be said in the sequel. 

t From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost his king- 
dom, and Antigonus, by his victory at Selasia, had im 8om« 
measure restor^ the peace of Greece, the inhabitants of Pe- 
loponnesus,, who were tired by the first wars, and imagined 
that afi&lrs would always continue on the same foot, had laid 
their arms aside, and totally neglected military discipline. 
The ^tolians meditated taking advantage of this indolence. 
Peace was insupportable to them, as it oUiged them to subsist 
at their own expence, accustomed as they were to support 
themselves wholly by rapine. Antigonus had kej)t them la 
awe, and prevented them from infesting thtir neighbours ; 
but, after his death, despising Philip, because of his youth, 
they marched into Peloponnesus sword in hand, and laid 
"Waste the territories of the Messenians. 

Aratus, exasperated at this perfidy a^d insolence, and see- 
ing that Timoxenes, at that time captain-general of the Achae- 
ans, endeavoured to gain time, because hia year was near ex- 
piring ; as he was nominated to succeed him the following 
y«ar, he took upon him the command five days before the 
due time, in order, to march the sooner to the aid of the Met- 
»enians. \ Accordingly, having assembled the Achaans, 
whose vigour and strength had suffered by repose and inactivi- 
ty, he was defeated near Caphyia, in a great battle fought there. 

Aratus was charged with being the cause of this defeat, and 
not without some ifoundation* He endeavoured to prove that 

• Justin, I. xxviii. c. i, t PoJyl>- J»^ P • a7l-»9». Pl^t. ia -Ant. 
y. IQ49. \ A. M. 378i«. Ant. J. C. 211. 
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the loss of the battle imputed to hhn was not his fault. He 
declared, that however this might be, if he had been wasting 
in any of the duties of an able commander, he a^ed pardon ; 
and entreated that his actions might be examined with less ri* 
gour than indulgence. His humility, on this occasion, changed 
the minds oi the whole assembly, whose fury now turned a* 
gainst his accusers, and nothing was afterwards undertaken 
but by his counseL However, the remembrance of his defeat 
had exceedingly damped his courage, so that he behaved 
as a wise citizen, rather than as an able warrior ; andthoogii 
the i^toUans often gave him opportunities to distress them, lie 
took no advantage of them, but suffered that people to lay 
waste the whole country almost with impunity. 

The Achaeans were therefore forced to apply to Macedo- 
nia again, and to call in king Philip to their assistance, in 
hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, and the confidence he 
had in him, would incline that monarch to favour them. And 
indeed Antigonus, at his last moments, had above all things, 
entreated Philip to keep well with Aratus, and to follow his 
counsel in treating with the Achsans. Some time before, he 
had sent him into Peloponnesus, to form him under his eye, 
and by his counsels. Aratus gave him the best reception in 
his power ; treated him with the distinction due to his rank ; 
and endeavoured to instil into him such principles and senti- 
ments as might enable him to goverti with wisdom the great 
kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that young 
prince returned into Macedonia wiUi the highest sentinoenta 
of esteem for Aratus, and the mo&t fetvourabledisposititHi with 
regard to the welfare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove a person 
of Aratus^5 known probity, in orderto have the sole ascendant 
over their young prince, made that monarch suspect his con- 
duct, and prevailed so far, as to make him declare openly a- 
gainst Aratus. J»fevertheless, finding soon after that he had 
been imposed upon, he punished the informers with great se- 
verity, ttie 8(de means to banish for ever from princes that 
. calumny, which impunity, and sometimes money, raise up 
and arm against persons of the most consummate virtue. 
Philip afterwards reposed the same confidence in Aratus as 
he had formerly done, and resolved to be guided by his coun* 
sels only ; which was manifest on several occasions, and par- 
ticularly in tlie affair of Lacedscmonia. * That unhappy city 

• Polyb. 1. lY. p. 19a— 294, 



-mas fSdrpetoally torn by seditions, in one of which, one of the 
ephori, and a great many other citizens, were killed, because ^ 
they had declared for king Philip. Wlien that prince arrived 
from Macedonia, he gave audience to the ambassadors of 
Sparta at Tegea, whither he had sent for them. In the coun- 
cil he held there, several were of opinion, that he should treat . 
that city as Alexander had treated Thebes. But the king re- 
jected that proposal with horror, and ccmtented himself with 
punishing the prindpal authors of the insurrection. Such an 
instance of raod^ra^on and wisdom in a king, who was but 17 
years of age, was greatly admired ; and every one was per- 
suaded, . that it was owing to the good counsels of Aratus. 
However, he did not always make the same use of them. 

* Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were made to him 
by many cities against the i^tolians ; and accordingly war 
WHS unanimously declared against them. This was called the 
IV ar of the allies, which began much about the same time that 
Hannibal was meditating the siege of Saguntum. This decree 
was sent to all the cities, and ratified in the general assembly 
of the Achaeans. The ^toiians, on the other side, prepared 
for war, and elected Scopas their general, the principal con- 
triver of the broils they hud raised, and the havoc they had 
made. Philip now marched back his forces into Macedonia j 
and, whilst they were in winter-quarters, was very, diligent 
in making the necessary military preparationsi He endea^ 
vottrcd to strengthen himself by the aid of his allies, few of 
whom answered his views, colouring their delays with fa'fee 
and specious pretences. He also sent to king Ptolemy, to en* 
treat him not to aid the ^tolians either with men or monej;, 

t Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt ; but as-an horrid li- 
centiousness prevailed in that court, and the king; regarded no- 
thing but pleasures and excesses of every kind, Cleomenes led 
a very melancholy life there. Nevertheless Ptolemy, in the 
beginning of his reign, had made use of Cleomenes : for, as he 
w^as afraid uf his brother Magas, who, on hismotlicr's account, 
had greatavtthority and power over the soldiery, he contracted 
a stu-icter amit)^ with Cleomenes, and admitted him into his 
most secret councils, in which means for getting rid of his bro- 
ther were consulted. Cleomenes wa^the only person who op- 
posed it ; he declaring that a king cannot have any ministers 
more zealous for his service, or more obliged to aid him in sus- 
taining the weighty buixien of g©vernment, than his bi-ofchers» 

♦ Polyb. 1. iv. p< 194*— 299. ^ ^ 
t A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. a20. Plut. in Clcoin* p. S2<>— S2j; 

Voi« VI. A a 
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This ath'ice prerailed for thattioie: but Ptolemy's fears and 
suspicions returning, he imagined there would be no way to 
get rid of them, but by taking away the life of him that occa- 
sioned them- * After this he thought himself secure ; fondly 
concluding, that he had no enemies to fear, either at home or 
abroad ; because Antigonus and Seleucus, at their death, had 
left no other successors but Philip and Antiochus, both whom 
he despised on account of their minority. In this security he 
<levoted himself entirely to all sorts of pleasures, which were 
never interrupted by cares or applications of any kind. Nei- 
ther his courtiers, nor those who had employments in the state, 
•dared to approach him ; and he would scarce deign to bestow 
the least attention to what passed in the neighbouring king- 

. doros. That, however, was what employed the attention of 

, his predecessors, even more than the affairs of their own do- 
minions. Being possessed of Ccelosyria and Cyprus, they awed 
tiie kings of Syria both by sea and land. As the most consi- 
derable cities, the posts and harbours which lie along tlie coast 
from Pamphylia to the Hellespor,t, and the places in the 
neighbourhood of Lysimachia, were subject to them, from 

' thence they had an eye on the princes of Asia, and even cm the 
islands. How would it have been possible for any one to move 
in Thrace and Macedonia, whilst they had the command 
of £ne, or Maronea, and of cities that lay at a stiU greater 
distance ? With so extensive a dominion, and so many strong 
places, which served them as barriers, their own kingdom 
was secure. They therefore had always great reason to keep 
fi watdiful eye over what was transacting without doors, Ptol- 
emy, on tlie contrary, disdained to gWe himself that trouble ; 
wine and women being his only pleasure and employment. 

With such dispositions, the reader will easily suppose that he 
could have no great esteem for Cleomenes. The instant the 
latter ha4 news of Antigonus's death, that the Adiscans were 
engaged in a great war with the ^tolians, that the Lacedae- 
monians were united with the latter against the Acbssans and 

. Macedonians, and that all things seemed to recal him to his 
native country, he solicited earnestly to leave Alexandria. He 
therefore implored the kingto favour him with troops and mu- 
nitions of war sufficient for his return. Finding he could not 
obtain his request, he desired that he at least might be suffered 
todepart With his family, andbe allowed toembrace the favour- 
flible opportunity for repossessing himself of his kingdom. But 

• Polyb. 1. V. p. 3^0— 385, 
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' ♦ 
Ptolemy was too moch employed in his pleasures to Ifnd as 
ear to Cleomenes's entreaties. 

. SosibeS) who at that time had great authority in the king- 
dom, assembled his friends ; and in this council a resolution 
was formed^ not to furnish Cleomenes either with a fleet^or 
provisions. They believed that a needless expence ; for, from 
the death of Antigonus, all affairs without doors had seemed to 
them of no importance. Besides, this council were apprehensive* 
that as^ Antigonus was dead, and as there was none to oppose 
Cleomenes, that prince, after having made an expeditious con • 
quest of Greece, would become k very formidable enemy t« 
^gyp* • what increased their fears was, his having thoroughly 
studied the state (^ their kingdom, his knowing its strong and 
weak side, his having the king in the utmost contempt, and 
seeing a great many parts of the kingdom separated and at a 
great distance, which an enemy might have a thousand oppor**^ 
tunities of invading. For these reasons, it was not thought pi*o* 
per to grant Cleomenes the fleet and other succours he de- 
sired. On the other side to give so bold and enterprising a 
prince leave to depart, after having refused him in so con-^ 
temptuous a manner, would be making an enemy of him, who 
would certainly, one time or other, remember the affront 
which had been put upon him, Sosibes was therefore of opi- 
nion, that It was not even safe to allow him his liberty in Alex- 
andria. \. word which Cleomenes had let drop, came then, 
into his mind. In a council where Mugas was the subject of 
the debate? that prime minister was afraid lest this prince 
should prevail with the foreign soldiers to make an insurrec- 
tion : " I answer for U>em," says Cleomenes, speaking of those 
of Peloponnesus ; " and you may depend, that upon the first 
" signal I give, they all will take up arms in your ^ favour.^' 
This made Sosibes hesitate no longer : on a fictitious accusa- 
tion, and which he corroborated by a letter he himself had 
forged in that unhappy prince's napue, he prevailed with th« 
kingto seize his person, and to imprison him in a secure place, 
and maintain him always in the manner he had hitherto done, 
>vith the liberty of seeing his friends, but not of going abroad. 
This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest affliction^ 
and melancholy. As he did not perceive any end of his cala- 
mities, he formed such a resolution, in concert with those 
friends who used to visit him, as despair only could suggest ;- 
and this was to return the injustice of Ptolemy by force of- 
arms ; to stir up his subjects against him ; to die a death 
worthy of Sparta ; and not to wait, as stalled yictims, tiU It. 
was thought proper to sacrifice them. 
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His friends hftring found means to^hhnootcf tJke jprfMA, 
Ihey all ran in abody, with drawa swords, iatoiffitfaestrei^s; 
exhorting and calling upon the pqndace to reooMr«r tfieir U^ 
htrty ; but not a man joined them. They killed thefsovemor 
•f the city, and some > other noblemen who came to op|iofie 
them, and afterwards ran to the citadel, with intendon to {bi«« 
the gates of it, and set all the prisoners at IMierly ; but tihtsy 
fsnnd these shut and strongly barricadeed. 'Cleomesies nowr last 
«n hopes, ran up and down the cicy^, during^ which not a soid 
^ther followed or opposed him ; but all fled throttgh fear. Bot 
seeing it would be impossible for them to succeed in ttim en-> 
terprise, they terminated it in a tragical and Moody manner, 
by running upon each other's swords, to avoid the mfamy ^ 
punishment. Thus died Cleomenes, after reigning 16 years 
over Sparta. The king caused his body to be hanged on a cross, 
and ordered his mother, children, and all the women who at- 
tended them to be put to death. When that unhappy princess 
was brought to the place of execution, the only favour she 
asked was, that she might die before her children. But they 
began with them ; a torment more grievous to a mother than 
•<)eath itself; after which she presented her neck to the execu- 
tioner, saying only these v/ords, " Ah ! my dear children, to 
" what M place did you come I" 

The design of Agis and Cleomenes toreform Sparta, and re- 
vive its ancient discipline, wascertainlyvery laudable in itself? 
amd both had reason to think, that in a state wholly infected and 
corrupted as that of Sparta then was, to.pretend to reform abds. 
es one after another, and remedy disorders by degrees, was only 
cutting off the heads of an hydra ; and therefore that it would 
be absolutely necessary to i-oot up the evil rit one blow. How- 
ever, I cannot say whether Plato's maxim * should not take 
place here, viz. that nothing should be attempted in a state but 
what the citizens migiit be prevailed on to admit by gentle 
means; andthat violence should never be employed. Are there 
iM)t some diseases in which medicines woukl only hasten death I 
And have not f some disorders gained so great a*i asceftdant 
in a state, that to attempt a reformation at such a time wuiiW 
•nly discover the impotency of the magistrates and lawm ? 

• JuWt Plato, qncm ego anctofem vehctntntcr Mqvof, Tantasii 
contendere in repiihlica, quantum probare civibtit tv6% poskia : \\m. ae- 
^oe parent! neque patriae afferre oporterd. Ck 1. i. Epiet. 9. «<1 ^laxtil. 

t Decebat omittere potius prftvalkhi 0t adaita tltia, qiiam h«c «d* 
acquis nt palam fieret qoibus flagicHvimpareS efte&NU* Tack* Annd. 
I'iii.Ct 53. 
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But, a drcamstance which admiU of do excuse in Cleomenesi 
]& his having, against all the laws of reason and justite, mMv— 
der/ed the ephori, ini>rder to get success in his enterprise : a 
conduct absolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, and 
more unworthy of a king, and which at the same time seemed, 
to give a sanction to those tyrants who afterwards made such, 
wild havoc in Lacedsmonia : and indbed Cleomenes himself 
has been called a tyrant by some historians, with whom they^ 
even be^n* the succession of tyrants. 

t During the three years that Cleomenes had left Sparta,, 
the citizens had not tliought of nominating kings, from the 
hop«s they entertained that he would return again ; and they 
always preserved the highest esteem and veneration for him s 
but as soon as news was brought of liis death, they proceeded 
to the election of kings. They first nominated Agesipolis, a 
child descended from one of the royal fanillies, and appointed 
his unde Cleomenes his governor. Afterwards they choss 
Ixycurgus, none of whose ancestors had reigned, but who had 
bribed the ephori, by giving each of then^ a ^ talent, which 
was putting the crown to sale at a very low price. They soon, 
had reason to repent their choice, which was in direct opposi-- 
tion to .all laws, and never had example. The factious party, 
which opposed Philip openly, and committed the most enor*- 
moos violences in the city, liad presided in this election ; and 
immediately after they caused Sparta to declare in favour of, 
the -ffitolians., 



SEQTION III. . 

VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PHILIP,— A 1»EAC,E CON-. 

CLUDEB BETWEEN! UIM ANS THE ACHJEANS AND 

THE JETOLJANS. . 

We II have already related, that Philip, king of M&cedonj 
bemg called in by the Achseans to their aid, was come to Co- 
rinth, where their general assembly was held, and that there 
war had been unanimously declared against the -^tolians. 
The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to make the 
necessary preparatibnsfor carrying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to th^ alliance with the- 

* Postmortem Clekmwnis, qui primus Tyrannus Lac^dablmmiae' 
fail. — Liv. 1. zxxiv. p. a6. 

t Polyhfi L iv. p. ^OX; -^ looe/rownsi •' " {' "^ " 

I A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. aao., Polyb. 1. iir.p^ a^^-f-io^i.- i 
A-a2. 
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Athft«M. He VM> tts haft been observed, a p««T king of Dly- 
ria. The /EtoUans, wkMe «My he was, had broke tbeir en^ 
gagements with him, by i trfbfcre ^ %e give fasm a ceitaiB ^mre - 
oifthe spoils they had made at the taking of CyMfthsun, fie- 
cording to the arti<iles a|;rei^ upon between them* fHitlip 
embraced wkh joy this opportumty of revcngiftg their ^letMy . 

• Demetrius of Pharos also joined wftti Philip. Weteve «&- 
ready seen that the Ramans, in whose fiivour he had declared 
at first, had bestowed on him- several of the cities they had 
oonqnered in Illyria. As the diief revenue of those petty 
princes had consisted hitherto in the spoils they got from tbar 
neighbonrs, when the Romans were remdved he could T\Ot 
forbear plundering the cities and territones subject to them. 
Besides, Demetrios, as well as Scerdiledes, had faSed ob the 
same design beyond the city of Iss^s, which was a direct in- 
fraction of tiie chief article ot the treaty concluded widi Queen 
Teuta. For these reasons the Romans declai:^ war against 
Demetrius, Accordingly^ ^milius attacked him with great 
vigour, dispossessed him of liis strongest fortresses, and be- 
sieged him in Pharos, from whence he escaped with the ut- 
most difficulty. The city surrendered to the Romans, f De« 
metritis, being dispossessed of aH his dominions, fled t^ Philip, 
who received him with open arms. This offended the Ro- 
mans very much, who thereupon sent ambassadors to hini) 
demanding Demetriu* to be delivered up. However, Philip, 
who revolved at that time the design which broke out soon 
after, paid no regard to their demand, and Demetrius spent 
the remainder of his days with that monarch. He was a va- 
liant and bold man, but at the same time rash and inconside- 
rate in his enterprises ; and his courage was entirely void of 
prudence and judgment. . 

The Adhaerans, being on the point of engaging in a consider- 
able war, sent to their alli^ The Acamanians joined them 
very cheerfully, though at their great danger, as they Uy 
iteavest the^tolians, and consequently were most exposed to 
the inroads of that people. Polybius praises l^ir fidelity ex- 
ceedmgly. 

The people of Euirus did not show so much good wiU, and 
seemed desirous of continuing neuter : nevertheless tb^ eu- 
£a|;ed' in the war a little after^ 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy, to desire him pOt 
t9 fu^fiist tive JEtolians either with troops or money, 

• Polyb* 1. iii. P- * 7'-»i;t4. Liv, Kt. p. a$j-r$(>i— 5J0.. 

t Lite !.«"*•«• as- 
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begttDyM "itimf »mwtit&d tke hq>es wfafich ihad been vatutttDf. 

Tf ft 4ltU ■;/'■...-• ' . - I 

The Laceda&monians hsR^ideclarecLiAliirst fir itfie Ac hajiy 

they jdiiiQd "the j^^tc^Hs. it 'vrat «ki this oceaaien, as i katv» 
tsMi b6fiDre,that A^esipahs and Uyewrgasy^tre eleoled kiii0i' 
of Sparta. 

Avstos the ynungcr, the son of tihe gi^at ArBtM, wm «ft 
that time sof^reme tnagt^raite of the Achienos^ and i)eo|n*, 
-was the sakiie wer the ^to^ans. * 

* tkiWp Bvas^hed from MaoedoDia with ll^OOOfootaad 8O1CI 
horse. HaTlng crossed Thessa]^,he arrrred in Epirais. Sia4 
be sftiarched 4lreotly to the ^^cAiatis jhe wouM hawe tioioe mpfa 
OR them unawares, anid ha/v^e defeated them 4 bat, lA the ise^ 
quest of the £ptrots(, he hiid siege to Anibracia, which em* 
p}o9«ed hkn 40 days, and gafve tfce enemy time to prepare ^t 
aaid wait his ooming up. They did more. 'Scopas^ «ft tiie 
beaid of a body of i^toiians, advanced into Macedonia, inaile 
dreadful havoc, and returned in a very short time laden wiith 
spoils, which did him prod igtous honour, and greatly ammafied 
luB forces. However^ this did not hinder Philip from enter- 
hig ^teia, and seizing on a great number of important fot^ 
tresses. 'He would have entii*ely cqnqtiered it, had net the 
news he received, that the Dardaniane f intended to ntaAm 
an inroad into his kingdom, obliged him to return thidher. 
At his departure he promised the ambassadors of the Aoh»>i^ 
atis to return soon to their assistance. His sudden arrival dis« 
concerted the Dardanians, and put a stop to their enterprise. 
He then returned to Thessaly, with an intention to pass the 
rest of the summer in Larissa. 

J In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the .^E^ians had 
just before nominated their genera], entered Eipiras, laid 
waste all the open country, and did not spare even the temple 
€^ Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, having left 
I^rissa, arrived at Corinth, without any one's having had th« 
least notice of his march. He there ordered the elder Ara 
tusto attend him, and 1^ a letter to his son, who conmianded 
ite forces this year, ga-ve him orders whither tomarch them>, 

• Polyh. 1. iv. p. 345—330. 

t These pc9pl« were neighbours of Macec[o|ii«, oa the Aosth oir 
%hat kingdom. 

^Polyb, l.iv. p.350-33>6. 
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Caphyia was to be the rendezroos. Earipidas, who knew no- 
thing df Philip's arrival, was then inarching a detachment of 
above 2000 natives bf Eiis, to lay waste the territoiy <£ Si- 
cyone* They fell into the hands of Phil^)^ and ail except 100 
wen either killed or taken prisoners. 
' The king,, having jMned Aratus the younger with bis forces 
at the rendezvons appointed, inarched towards Psophis*, m 
order to besiege it. This was a very daring attempt ; for 
the city was thought almost impregnable, as well from its na- 
tural ntuation, as from the fortifications which had been ad- 
ded to it It b^ng the depth of winter, the inhabitants were 
of opinion that no one would or even- could attack them. PToi- 
Sp, however, did it with success ; for first the city, and after- 
wards the citadel, surrendered sd^ter making some resistance. 
As they were very far from expecting to be besieged, the 
want of ammunition and provisions very much &cilitated the 
taking of that city. Philip gave it very generously to the 
Achxans, to whom it was ot the most signal service, assur- 
ing them that there was nothing he desired more than to o- 
blige them, and to give them the strongest proo& of his zeal 
and afibction for their interest. A prince who acts in this, 
manner is truly great, and does honour to the royal dignity. 
• From thence, after possessing himself of some other cities, 
which he also gave to his allies, he marched to £lis, in order 
to lay it waste. It was very rich and populous, and the inha- 
bitants of the country were in a fiourishing; conditioa. For- 
merly this territory had been accounted sacred, on account of 
the Olympic games solemnized there every four years ; and 
all the nations of Greece had agreed not to infest or carry 
war into it. But the Eleans had themselves been the occa- 
non of their losing tliat privilege, because, like other states, 
they had engaged in the wars qf Greece.. Here Philip got a. 
veiy considerable booty, with which he enriched, his troops, 
after which he retired into Olympia. . 

t Among the several courtiers of king Philip, Apelles-held 
the chief rank, and had a great ascendant over his sovereign,, 
whose governor he had been ; but as generally happens on 
these occasions, he very much abused his power, which he era- 
ployed wholly in oppressing particular persons and states. He 
had taken it into his head to reduce the Achaeans to the same 
Qondition in which Thessaly was at that time ; that is, to sub- 
ject them absolutely to the commands of the ministers of Ma- 

•• A dly of Arcadia* \k Polyb. 1. iv. p. 338, .335^ 
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ccdmiia^ fc^Jeaviagithem otiy the tKftme and a yahi shadow of 
liberty ; and to accustom thnn tathe yoke, he spared tJtvtm no 
kiad.of hijurious treatment. -^Afatus complaEDed of this to Phi- 
lip, who was highly exasperated upon that account, and ao 
cordingly assured him he would give such 9rder8 that nw* 
thing of that kind should happiin for the future. Ajccordingly^ 
he enjoined Apelles never to lay. any connnands on the Achie^ 
ttnsy but in cenoert with their general. This was behavhig 
-with an indolent tenderness towards a statesman, who hating 
so shamefully abused his master's confidence, had thereford 
deserved to be entirely disgraced. The Achaeans, overjoyed sd 
tlie favour which Philip showed them, and with the ordcr» 
he had given for their peace and sedurity, were continually 
bestowing the highest encomiums on that prince, and extolling 
his exalted qualities : and indeed he possessed all those wh]<^ 
can endear a king to his people ; such as a lively geniiis, atl 
happy memory, easy elocution, and an unaffected ^ace in all 
his actions ; a beautiful aspect heightened by a noble and ma^ 
jestic air, which strufik the beholders with awe and respect | 
a sweetness of temper, afiainlity;, ami a desire to please unii*' 
versally j to finish the picture, a valour, an intrepidity, and 
an ce^ipe^eBoe in war which far exceeded his years : 40 that 
one can hardly conceive the strange alteriaition that afterward! 
appeared in his morals and behaviour* 

* Philip having possessed himself of AlSphera, a very sf^rong 
wty, the greatest part of tiie people of that country j astonisliea 
at the rapidity of hts tsonquestfe, and weary of the i^tolran ty*. 
ranny submitted to his arofs. Thns he soon made himse^ 
master of all Triphv-lia. 

+ At that time Chilo the Lacedamonkm, pret^iding^he had 
a better right to the crown than Lycni*gus, on whose head thef 
had placed it, resolved to dispossess him ttf it, a^ set it Ort 
his own. Having engaged in his party about 900 citizens, he 
entered the city in a forcible manner, killed the ephori, Who 
were at table togfstter, and inarched directly towards Ljscur* 
gtts*s house, hyteadingto kill him ^ but, hearing the iMmult, hie 
had made his escape. Chilo then w-ent 5mo the gt^eat square oi 
thee city, and cxhoitxfd lAfe citiaens to rotover thteh- Hhei^ty, 
making them, at fhe same ^me, the greatest promises. See^ 
ing, however, thflt he cmrid wake W) imipressiott on them, at«ft 
thathe had failed of his hlow, he sentenced himself to hani^* 
meat, alid .retired to Ad^^aa^. it k^sua^i«feigito* Bee 'Sp«i*»H 
formerly so jealous of its liberty, and mistress of all Greece till 
the battleof Leuctra^Tiow ^tte4 ^thtiiwks and insurrections, 

Polyb. J. iv. p. 339—343* t Idem, p. 343» 344- 
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and ignoiDiniottsly subjected to a kmd of tyrants, that before 
could not so much as suffer the name. Such were the eflects of 
theit having violated Lycurgas's laws, and especially their in- 
troducing gold and silver into Sparta, which drew after them, 
by insensible degrees, the lust of power, avarice, pride, luxury, 
efieminacy, immorality, and all those vices which are ^ne- 
rally inseparable from riches. 

* Philip, being arrived at Argos, spent the rest of the win- 
ter there. Apelles had not yet laid aside the design he medi- 
tated of enslaving the Achaans ; but Aratus, for whom the 
king had a very particular regard^ and in whom he reposed the 
highest confidence, was an invincible obstacle to his project. 
Hfe therefore resolved, if possible, to get rid of him ; for 
which purpose he sent privately for all those who were his se- 
cret enemies, and used his utmost endeavours to gain them the 
prince's favour. After this, in ^11 his discourses with him, he 
hinted that so long as Aratus should enjoy any authority in the 
republic of the Achseans, he (Philip) would have no power, 
and would be as mucli subject to their laws and usages as the 
meanest of their citizens ; whereas, were he to raise to th« 
chief administration of aiEiirs some person who might be en- 
tirely dependent on him, he then might act as sovereign, and 
govern others, instead of being himself povemed. The new 
friends enforced these reflections, and refined on the argu- 
ments of Apelles. This idea of despotic power pleased the 
young king ; and indeed it is the strongest temptation that can 
be laid in the way «f princes. Accordingly he went for that 
purpose to -flEgium, where the assembly of the states was held 
for the election of a new general, and prevailed so far by his 
prcfmises and menaces, that he gotPhiloxenus, whom Aratus 
had declared duly elected, excluded ; and obliged them to 
make choice of Eperatus, who was his direct enemy. Impli- 
citly devoted to the will of his prime minister, he did not per- 
ceive that he degraded himself in the most ignominious man- 
ner ; nothing being more abhorrent to free assemblies, such as 
those of Greece, than to make the least attempt in violation 
of the freedom of elections. 

A person being chosen entirely unworthy of the post, as is 
commonly the case in aU forced electicms, Eperatus, having 
neither merit nor experience, wasuniversally despised. As Ara- 
tus intermeddled no longer in public affairs, nothing was well 
Aoqey and all things were hasteniDg to their ruki* Philip, irliis 
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was blamed for all miscarriages, became sensible that very 
pernicious counsels had been given him. Upon this, he agam 
had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated him entirely in hi* 
friendship and confidence; and perceiving that after this step 
his affairs flourished visibly, and that his reputation and pow 
er increased daily, he would not make use of any counsel but 
that of Aratus, as the only man to whom he owed all his 
grandeur and glory. Who would not imagine, after such evi- 
dent and repeated proofs on one side of Aratus's innocence, 
and on .tl^ 9^^X of Apelles*s black malice, that Philip would 
have been undeceived for ever, and have been ftiUy sensible 
-which of the two had the most sincere zeal to his service ? 
The sequel, however, wiU show, that jealousy never dies but 
v^ith the object that excited it, and that princes seldom over- 
come prejudices grateful to their authority* 

A new proof of this soon appeared. As the inhaUtanti 
of Elis refused the advantageous conditions which Philip of- 
fered them by one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, that 
so unreasonable a refusal was owing to the ill services which 
Aratus did him clandestinely, though outwardly he pretended 
to have his interest very much at heart : that he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing as he ou^^lit to have done, 
and as he had engaged to do, to the inhabitants of Elis, the 
ofiers which the king made them : ajad on this foundation he 
invented a long story, and named several witnesses. Tlie kinfo 
however, was so just, as to insist upon his prime minister g 
repeating these accusations in the presence^f the roan whom 
he charged with them : and this Apelles did not scruple to do> 
and that with such an air of assurance, or rather impudence, 
as might havedisconcerted the most virtuous man. He even 
. adde<£ that the king might lay this affair before the council 
of the Achxans, and leave to them the decision of it. This 
was what he wanted ; firmly persuaded, that by the authori- 
ty he had there, he should not fail to get him condemned.^ 
Aratus, in making his defence, began by beseeching the king' 
not to give too much credit to the several things laid to his 
charge : that the justice which a king, more than any other 
man, owed to a person accused, was to command that a strict 
" enquiry be made into the several articles of the accusation, 'and 
till then to suspend his judgments In consequence of this he 
required that Apelles shoukl be "obliged to produce his wit- 
nesses ; him especially, from whom he pretended to have 
heard the several particulars laid to his charge ; and that 
they should omit none^f the methods used and prescribed m 
slating a fact before it was laid before the public council. The 
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kiastbMglxt Aratia'sdeinnidTi^j«8laiid mmmabiej and 
furomised it should be complied ifith. However tibe time pass- 
ed OD, and Apelles did not prepare te giv« in las proo& : bnt 
tew would it have been possible for bim to de that f An tm- 
•foreseen accident brought AmphtdaHnis^^ bff a kind of chance, 
to the dty of Dyme, whiAer Philip was come to setlie some 
ttfi^irs. Aratus snatched the opportunity, and-begged the king 
himself to take cogiiizaxKe of this matten H0 compiled with 
Aratus's request, and found that there was not the least 
{;round8 for the charge. Accordingly Aratus was pronounced 
innocent, but without any punishment being infficted on the 
takimniator. 

This impunity emboldened him the more ; so that he conti- 
naed his secret intrigues, in order to remove-those who gare 
him the least umbrage. Beside* Apelles, there were, four other 
persons who divided the chief offices of the crown among 
them, and at the same time enjoyed the king's confidence* 
Antigomis had appointed them by his wJU, and assigned each. 
of them his employment. His principal view in this choice was 
to prevent those cabals which are almost inseparable from the 
iminority of an infant prince. Two of these noblemen, Leoa- 
tius and Megaleas, were entirely at the devotion of Apelles ; 
but as to theother two, Taurion and Alexander, he had not 
the same ascendant over them ; the former of the two last 
presided over the afiairs of Peloponnesus, and the second had 
the command of the guards. Now the prime minister wanted 
to give their employments to nbblemen on whom he could en- 
tirely rely, and who would be as much devoted to his views as 
he could wish them. However, he behaved in a different man- 
ner towards them ; for, says Polybius, courtiers have the art 
of moulding themseh'esinto all shapes, and employ either praise 
or slander to gain their ends. Whenever Taurion was menti- 
oned, Apelles would applaud his merit, his courage, his expe- 
rience, and speak of him as a man worthy of the king's more 
intimate confidence : he did this in the view of detaining liim at 
court, and procuring the government of 'Peloponnesus (a place 
of great importance, and which required the presence ot the 
person invested with it) for one of his creatures. Whenever 
Alexander was the subject of the discourse, he represented 
him in the most odious colours to the king, and even endea- 
voured to render his fidelity suspected, in order to remove him 
from court, that his post might be given to some person who 
might depend entirely on him. Polybius will show hereafter 
what was the result of all these, secret machinations. He only 
hints -in this place, that Apelles was at last taken m bis own 
snare, and met with the treatment he was preparing for 
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others ; but we shall first see him commit the blackest an4 
Hiost abominable injustice in the person of Aratus, and even 
extend his criminal designs to the king himself. 

* I before observed^ that Philip, having discovered that he 
had been more than once imposed upon, had restored Aratus 
to Ills favour and confidence. Supported by his credit an4 
counsels, he went to the assembly of the Acha&ans, appointed 
€01 his account at Sicyone. On the report he made of tlie state 
of his exchequer, and of the urgent necessity he was in of mo- 
ney to maintain his forces, a resolution was made to fui^sh 
him with 50 talents t the instant his troops should set out upon 
tlieir march; with three months p^ for his soldiers, and 
IO9OOO measures of wheat : sand that afterwards, as long as he 
should carry on the war in person in Peloponnesus, they should 
furnish him with 17 ^: talents a-month. 

When the troops returned from their winter-quarters, and 
'were assembled, the king debated in council on th&operaticms 
of the ensuing campaign. It was resolved to act by sea, be- 
cause they thereby should divide the enemy's forces, from the 
uncertainty they must be under, with regard to the side oa 
which they should be attacked. Philip was to make war oa 
the inhabitants of j£tolia, Lacedsmonia, and Elis, 

Whilst the king, who was now returned to Corinth, wa« 
forming lus Macedonians for nayal affciirs, and employing them 
h\ the several exercises of the sea service, Apelles, who found 
his csedit diminish* and was exasperated to see the counsels of 
Aratus followed, and not his, took secret measures to defeat 
all the king's designs. His view was to make himself necessary 
to his sovereign, and to force him, by the ill posture of his af- 
fairs, to throw himself into the arms of a minister who was best 
acquainted with, and then actually in the administratipu of 
them. How villainous was this I ApeUcs prevailed v/ith Le* 
ontius and Megaleas, his two confidents, to behave with negli- 
gence in the employments with which they should be intrusted. 
As for himself, he went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having 
some affairs to transact there; as his orders were punctually 
obeyed by every one, he stopped the convoys of money whic^ 
were sending to the king, and thei^eby reduced him to such ne- 
cessity, that he was forced to pawn his plate to subsist himself 
and his household. 

Philip, having put to sea, arrived tjie second day at Patrw ; 
and saiUug from thence to Ceplxalenia, Ij laid siege to Paleis, a 

• Poljrb. 1. iv.p. 33;o-»365. f if 0,000 crow nt. 
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city \vhose situation would be of great advantage to him, as a 
place of arms, and enable him to infest the territories of his 
enemies. He caused the machines of war to be adrancedj and 
mines to be run. One of the ways of making breaches was, to 
dig up the earth under the very foundation of the walls. When 
*hey were got to these, they propped and supported tiie walls 
with great wooden beams, to which the miners afterwards set 
fire, and then retired ; when presently great part of the wall 
would fall down. As the Macedonians had worked with incre- 
dible ardour, they very soon made a breach of 60 fiathoms 
wifle. Leontius was commanded to mount this breach with his 
trocps. Had he exerted himself ever so little, the city would 
certainly have been taken : but he attacked the enemy very 
faintly, so that he was repulsed, lost a great number of his 
men, and Philip was obliged to raise the siege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had sent Lycurgus with 
some troops into Messenia, and Dorimachus with half the ar- 
my into Thessaly, to oblige Philip, by this double diversion, to 
lay aside this enterprise. Deputies had arrived soon after from 
the Acamanians and Messenians. Philip, having raised the 
^iege, assembled his council to debate on which side he should 
turn his arms. The Messenians represented, that in one day 
the forces might mardh from Cephalenia into their country, 
^and at once overpower Lycurgus, who did not expect to he so 
suddenly attacked. Leontius enforced this advice very strong- 
ly. His seci'et reason was, that it would be impossible for Phi- 
lip to return, as the winds would be directly contrary at that 
time : he therefore would be forced to stay there, by which 
means the campaign would be spent, and nothing done. The 
Acamanians, on the contrary, were for marching directly into 
iEtolia, which was then unprovided with troops, declaring, 
that the whole country might be laid waste without the least 
resistance, and that Dorimachus would be prevented from mak- 
ing an irruption into Macedonia. Aratus did not fail to declare 
in favour of the latter opinion ; and the king, who from the 
cowardly attack at Paleis, tiegan to suspect Leontius, went 
thither also. 

Having provided for the urgent necessities of the Messeni- 
ans, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the second day at Leu- 
cadia, in.m thence entered the gulf of Ambracia, and came a 
li=ttle before day-break to Limnxat Immediately he command- 
ed tlie soldiers to take some refreshment, to rid themselves of 
the greatest part of their baggage, and bere^dy for marching. 
Ja the afternoon, Philip havmg left the baggage under a strong 
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guard, set out from Limnsa ; and maixhwg about 60forSong9f 
he halted to give his army some refreshment and rest He(he|k 
marched all night, and arrived at day-break at the river Ache- 
lous, intending to fall suddenly and unexpectedly upon Ther- 
mae. Leontius advised the king to halt for some time, giving 
for his reason, that as the soldiers had been fatigjied with the 
length of their marcli, it would be proper for them to takd 
breath ; but, in reality, to give the ^tolians time to prepare 
|br their defence. Amtus, on the contrary, knowing that op- 
portunity is swift-winged, and that Leontius's advice was mani- 
festly traiterous, conjured Philip to seize the favourable mo* 
ment, and march out that instant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, and began 
to suspect him, sets out that instant, crosses the Achelous^ and 
inarches directly to Thermae, through a very rugged and al- 
most impervious road cut between very steep rocks. This was 
the capital city of the country, f n which the iEtolians every 
year held their fairs and solemn assemblies, as well for the 
worship of the gods, as for the election of magistrates. As this 
city was thought impregnable, because of the advantage of its 
situation, and that no enemy had ever dared to approach it^ 
the ^tolians used to leave their richest effects and all their 
wealth there, imagining they were very safe. But how great 
must be their surprise, when, at the close of the day, they saw 
Philip enter it with his army ! 

After having taken immense spoils in the night, the Macedo- 
nians pitched their camp. The next morning it was resolved 
that the most valuable effects should be carried away ; and 
making a heap of the rest, at the head of the camp, they set 
fire to that pile. They did the same with regard to the arms 
which hung on the galleries of the temple ; the best were laid 
by for service, and the remainder, amounting to upwards of 
15,000, were burned to ashes. Hitherto, every thing which had 
been transacted was just and agreeable to the laws of war. 

But the Macedonians did not stop here. Transported with 
fiiry at the remembrance of the wild havoc which the ^tolians 
had made in Dium and Dodona, they set fire to the galleries 
of the temple, tore down all the offerings which hung on them, 
among which were some of exceeding beauty and prodigious 
value. Not satisfied with burning the roofs, tliey razed the 
temple. The statues, of which there were at least 2000, were 
thrown down. A great number of them were broken toi>ieces, 
and those only spared which were known, by their foi*m or in- 
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•eriptiont, to iqpi a aeut gods. They wrote tlie foOowing vent 
ttitftewalfe.* 

Hemember Dtum : Drum sentU ywt thk. 

Doubtless, the horror with which the sacrilegm eomtolUtxsd 
br the ^tolians at Ditiin inspired Philip and his allies, €oii« 
▼weed them that they might revenge it by the commissidn of 
tiie Uke crimes, and that they were then making just reprisals. 
However, says Polylnua, the reader will allow me to tiifbk 
otherwise. To support his opinion, he cites three great eicam- 
»les, taken even from the family of the prince whose condQct 
le here censures. Antigonus, after having defeated Cleomen- 
es, king of the Lacedaemonians, and possessed himself of ^ar- 
ta, so far from extending his rage to the temples and sacred 
things, did not even make tliose he had conquered feel the ef- 
fects of it ; on the contrary, he restored to them the icfim of 
government which they had received from their ancestors, 
and treated them with the highest testimonies of kindnefis and 
friendship. Philip, to whom the royal femily owed all its splen- 
dour, and who defeated the Athenians at Chsroiiea, made 
them sensible of his power and victory by no other marks than 
his beneficence ; restoring their prisoners without ransom; 
himself taking care even of their dead, oi'deriwg A^tipater to 
convey their bones to Athens, and giving cloths to such of the 
prisoners as were nrost in want of thbm. In fine; Alexander 
the great, in the heighth of his fury against Thebes, which he 
razed to the ground, so far from being forgetfiil of tlie venera- 
tion due to the gods, took cai^ not to suffer his soldiers, even 
through impnidence, to do the least injury to tlie temples, and 
other sacred places : and (a circumstance stiU more worthy 
our admiration) in his war with the Persians, who had pltin- 
<lered and burned most of the temples in Greece, Alexander 
spared and reverenced all places dedicated to the worship of 
the gods. 

It would have been better, continues Polybius, if Philip, 
mindftil of the examples his ancestors set him, had- strove to 
show himself their successor more in moderation and magna- 
nimity, than in empire and power. The laws of war, indeed, 
frequently oblige a conqueror to demolish cities and citadels ; 
to fill up harbours, to take men and ships, to carry oflTthe fruits 
of the eartli, and to act things of a like nature^ in order to les- 
sen the strength of the enemy and increase his own ; but to de- 
stroy what cither cannot do him any prejudice, or will not con- 
tribute to the defeat of the enemy ; to bum temples, to br^ 
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stataeS) and such ornaments of a city in pieces ; certainly n(v. 

thing; but the wildest and most extravagant fury can be capable 

of such violence. It is not merely to ruin and destroy those 
•who have done us injury that we ought to declare war, in case 
we desire to be thought just and equitable^ but only to oblige 
such people to acknowledge and make amends for their faults. 

The true end of war is not to involve in the same ruin the in* 
nocent and the guiltjr, but rather to save both. These are the 
sentiments of a soldier and an heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occasion, showed no great regard for 
religion, he acted like an excellent captain. His view in put- 
ting to sea, was to go and surprise the city of Thermae, during 
the absence of part of the .flEtolian forces.' To conceal his de- 
sign, he took so large a tour, as left the enemy in doubt with 
regard to the place he intended to attack, and which prevent- 
ed their seizing some passes of mountains and defiles in whiqh 
he might have been stopped short. Some rivers were to lie 
passed : it was necessary for them to make the utmost haste, 
and turn short upon jEtolia, by a swift countermarch. This 
Philip does, without listening to the advice of traitors. To 
lighten his army, he leaves his baggage. . He goes through the 
straits without meeting the least obstacle, and enters Tliermse, 
as if he had dropped from the skies ; so well he had concealed 
and. hastened his march, of which the enemy do not seem to 
have had the least suspicion, 

Hls.retreat was full as extraordinary. To secure it» he had 
seized upon several important posts, expecting that at his com- 
ing down, his rear-guard particularly would be attacked. It 
was accordhigly cliarged at two different times ; however, the 
prudent precautions he had taken entirely baffled all the ef- 
forts of the enemy. 

An enterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried on, and 
executed with so much wisdom and dispatch, suVpasses the 
abilities of so young a prince as Philip, and seems to bear the 
character of a veteran warrior, long exercised in all the arts 
and stratagems of war. We can scarce doubt, and Polybius 
seems to insinuate it evidently enough, but that Aratus, as he 
had been the first contriver of so noble a project, was also the 
soul, as it were, and chief agent in it afterwards. I linvc al- 
ready observed, that his talents lay more in conducting a war- 
like stratagem, in forming extraordinary enterprises, and in 
giving success to them by his bold counsels, than in executing 
them himself. How happy is it for a young prince to posscfSft 
a general of Jhis character ; prudent, able, versed by long ex- 
nerience, and habituated to all the parts of the art of war : to 
B b 2 "^ • • r 
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be able to know the merit of these qaalitietf ; to be petftc^j 
sensible of their high value ; to be docile to hi6 advice, thoog-h 
frequently contrary to bis own taste aftd opiilion ; and to let 
himself be guided by such wise counsels ! After the happy stic- 
cesis of an action, the person whose advice directed it vanishes, 
and all the glory of it reflects upon the monarch. •'Phitatch, 
who advances what I have now said, thinks it equally glorious 
in Philip to suffer himself to be guided by such good counsels, 
imd to Aratus for havihg ability to suggest them. 

When Philip, who had marched ^ck the same way he 
came, was arrived at Limnxa, finding himself in repose and 
security, he offered sacrifices to the gods by way of thanksgiv- 
ing, for the success they had givert to his arms, and made a 
splendid banquet for his officers, who were as strongly affected 
as himself with the glory he had acquired. Leontius and Me* 
galeas were the only persons who heartily repined at the good 
fortune of their sovereign. Every one soon perceived that they 
did not share with the rest of the comj>aiiy in the joy which so 
suc&essfiil an expedition must naturally create. During the 
whole entertainment, they discovered their animosity against 
Aratus by the moSt injurious and most shockiqg raiUeries. But 
words were not all ; for, at their rising from the banquet, 
heated.with the fumes of wine, and fired with anger, they threw 
stones at him all the way till he was got into his tent. The 
whole army was in an uproar, and the noise reaching^the king, 
he caused an exact inquiry to be made into the affair ; and 
laying a fine of twenty f talents on Megaleas, he afterwards 
threw him into prison. Leontius, hearing of what had happen- 
ed, ran with a crowd of soldiers to the king's tent, persoaded 
that he would be frightened at seeing so gr6at a body of men, 
and for thit reason be prompted to change his resolutioo. Be- 
ing come into the king's presence, " W'ho has been so bold," 
says he, " as to lay hands on Megaleas, and throw him into 
<* prison ?" — " It is I," ariswered^the king in a lofty tone. This 
terrified Leontius ; so that, after venting a deep sigh, he left 
the king's tent in a rage. Some days after, he was bound for 
the fine laid on Megaleas, who was then set at liberty. 

\ During Philip's expedition against iEtolia, Lycurgus, the 
Spartan king, had eng&ged in an enterprise against the Messe 
Bianfe, but it proved abortive. Dorimachus, who had led a consi- 
derable body of i^tolians into Thessaly, with an intention to 
lay waste the country, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege pf 

* • Plwt. in Arat. p. IC49. f 20,000 crowns. 
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Palera, Iri o1*der to go and sttc<i(mr his afiie^, fbiin^ ttobpn Xhctk 
t^si6f prepared to give him a Mf&rtn reception. He did not 
vi^nture to attack them. The news of Philip's inroad ifato 
^tolia forced him to hasten thither to defend his own cotinti^. 
But though he madfe the ,ntmost expc'dition^ he arrired too 
late ; the Macedonians hkving already quitted it, 

Philip marched his arm}- with ahnost incredible diligetrce. 
flaving left Leuciadia with his fleet, and beinj^ arrived at Co^ 
rinth, he laid up his shii)s in the harbour of Lechseum, landed 
his troops, began his march, and passing through Argos, ar- 
rived on the twelfth dajr at 'regca, which he had fixed for th^ 
rendezvous with his alnes. The Spartans having heard fronl 
t-umour what'Kad passed at Thermas, were truly klarmed 
when they saw that young victor in their territories, whete he* 
was not expected so suddenly. Some actions passed, in Which 
Philip hud always tho advantage ; but I shall omit the parti- 
culars, to avoid prolixity. Philip displayed, on all ocdasionSy 
a bravery and prudence far above his years ; and this expedi* 
tion was almost as glorious to him as that of ^tolia. After 
laying waste the whole country, and taking abimdance of spoils, 
he returned by the waj* of Argos to Corinth • 

Here he found the ambassadors of Rhodes and Chio, who , 
catne to offer him their mediation, and to incline both parties 
fd peace. The kingj dissembling his' real intentions, told them 
that he had always wished, and still did so, to be at peace witl^ 
the^^tolians, and therefore charged them, at their going a* 
■Way, to dispose their masters to it. He afterwards landed kt 
licchseum, in order to go iProm thence toPhocis, where he ln» 
tended to engage in some more important enterprise. 

The faction formed by Leontlos, Megaleas, and Ptolcmyj 
who also was one of Philip's principal officers, having employ- 
-ed all the clandestine mediods possible to remove and destroy 
all those who either opposed or were suspected by them, and 
seeing with grief that those secret practices had not been so 
successful as they had flattered themselves, they therefore re* 
solved to make themselves formidable even to their sovereign^ 
by employing the authority they had over the forces to draw 
off their aflfectionis from him, and to attach them to their in- 
terest. The gi'eatest part of tlicir army had staid in Corinth ; 
and they imagined, that the absence of the king gave them a 
favourable opportunity for executing their designs. They re- 
' presented to the liglit-armed troops, and to the guards, that 
for the sake of the public welfare they exposed themselves to 
liic greatest toils and dangers of war ; that nevertheless jus* 
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tice had not be^n done Uieni) nor the ancient lav relating to 
the diatribution of plunder been observed with regard to ihenkn 
The yoong people, iired by these seditious discourses, divide 
themselves into bands, plunder the houses of the greatest 
courtiers, and carry their fury to that excess, as to force the 
gates of the king's palace and break to pieces the tilea which 
covered it. Immediately a great tumult broke out in the city, 
of which Philip having notice, he left Lechxom in great di- 
ligence. He then assembles the Macedcmians in the theatre, 
where, in a speech intermixed with gentleness and severity, 
he makes them sensible of their fault. In the trouble and con- 
fusion which reigned at that time, some declared that it would 
be necessary to seize and punish the promoters of this insur> 
rection ; and others, that it would be more prudent to appease 
them by gentle methods, and forget all that was past. 

The king was still young ; so that his authority was not en*- 
tirely connrined in the minds of the people and soldiery.. 
Those against him enjoyed the greatest posts in the kingdom ;. 
had governed it during his minority ; had filled all employe 
ments with their creatures ; had acquired a kind of unlimited 
power over all orders of the state ; had the command of the 
forces, and during a long time had employed the most insinua- 
ting arts to gain their affection, dividing the wh(de administra- 
tion among themselves. In so deUcate aconjunct,ure,hedidnot 
think it advisable to come to an open rupture, lest he should 
inflame the minds ef the people by employing chastisements at 
an unseasonable time.- For this reason he stifled his resent* 
ments, pretending to be very well satisfied ; and having ex- 
horted his forces to union and peace, he went back to Lechx^ 
nm. But after this insurrection, it wasrnot easy for liim to ex- 
ecute in Phocis the schemes he had projected. Leontius hav- 
ing now lost all hopes, after so many fruitless attempt^ had 
recourse to Apelles. He sent courier upon courier, to give 
him notice of the danger he was in, and to urge liis presence 
immediately. That minister, during his stay m Chalcis, dis- 
posed an. things in the most despotic manner, and by that 
means was universally odious. According to him) ^e king,r 
being still young, had no manner of power, but obeyed impli- 
citly the dictates of his ( Apelles's) will. It is certain that he- 
arrogated to himself the management of all affairs, as having, 
full power to act in everj'' thing as he should think fit. The 
magistrates of Macedonia and Thessaly, and the officers who 
enjoyed any employment, had recourse to him only.j In allthfr^ 
•ities of Greece, scarce the least mention was-madeof the 
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king; fer^vHtesCtser Wf Ttmhxtimtk^ trieff-^to betii(ken> affstin t» 
be regtdaited, jttdgmtatft paMed, or hofiours tfc prefermeatB to 
be bestowed, Apelle» enpnemd. and tramsacted all ttiingfc 

PhiKp had long before been appriaed of this conduct of AwU 
1^ vhich gave mm verf gr^ut vmeatineas. Aratuswasfre* 
quentljr urgent with him to exeft himaetf o& thia occasion, and 
cndQavoured to make him thi*ow off his irresohitfon and servi* 
tGRle : but the king concealed hi»tbdught6, and did net disco- 
ver his resolntfons to any body. Apeltes, not knowing how 
the king was disposed in regaiHl to him, but persuaded on the 
contrary, that the instant he appeared before his sovereign, he 
would nnt foil of taking his (pinion in all ^tngs, flew from 
ChaZcis to the support of Leontius. 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, and Mega- 
leas, who commanded the ik)Wer of the ti*oops> engaged all 
tike young men to go and meet hlm» Apelles, thus received 
Tvith pomp and fiplendodr^ and attended by a large body of of^* 
ficers and soldiers, advances directly to the king's palace^ 
which he was going to enter as usiiai. However, the officer 
who attended at the gate, having been instructed before, stop« 
pfed him short, and told him that his majesty waabusy. Aston^ 
ished' at so uncommon a reception, which he no ways expect* 
ed, he considered for some time how he ought to behave, and 
at last withdrew in the utmost confusion. * Nothing is so 
transient and frail as a borrowed power, not supported by^ 
foundations or strength of its own. The shining train he had 
caused to follow him vanished .in an instant, and he arrived 
at his own houses followed only by his domestics : A lively im* 
age^ says Polybius, of what happens in the courts of kings ; at 
fote which the most powerfol courtiers ought to dread. A fow 
days suffice to show their most exalted state and fall. Like 
counters, which one moment are of the highest, and the next 
of the most iriconsiderable value : as princes please to extend 
or withdraw their fovours, to^iay they enjoy the greatest ci^e- 
dit, and the next are reduced to the extremes of misery and 
universal disgrace. Mfegalens, sensible of the storm Tie hlm^ 
self mlg^t expect, now the prime minister was disgraced, 
thought of nothing but how he might best secure Himself by 
flight, and' accordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving Leontius 
bound for 20 talents, which he had engaged tto see his accom- 
plices pay. 

The kittg, whether he was unwilling to drive Apdles to dc^. 

* Nihil rffum mortal itim tarn initthilfr se flaxum est, qnam fanlsK 
potemit^^aoft lua vl iiii», Tadtv Annah 1. kiili t.s^* 
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tpair ; whether he did not think his power stfon^ enough to 
exert it in an extraordinary manner ; or from some remains 
of esteem and gratitude for a guardian and governor ; still al- 
lowed him the honour of his conversation sometimes, and left 
him some other honours of that kind ; but he excluded hina 
from the council^ and from the number of those he used to in- 
vite to supper with him. Gk>ing to Sicyone, the magistrates of- 
fered him a house ; but he preferred that of Aratus, whom he 
never quitted, and spent whole days in his company. As for 
Apelles, he ordered him to retire to Corinth. 

Having removed Leontius from his command of the guards, 
which were ordered to march elsewhere, upon pretence erf 
their being employed upon .some extraordinary occasion, he 
caused him to be thrown into prison ; the pretended reason of 
which was, to oblige him to pay the twenty talents for which 
he had engaged for Megaleas, but in reality to secure his per- 
son, and to sound the disposition of the troops. Leontius sent 
word <^ this to the infantry over which he had commanded, 
who that moment sent a petition to the kin^, importing, that 
if Leontius was charged with some new crime for wluch he 
deserved to be imprisoned, they insisted that nothing might be 
.decreed against him but in their presence : that if he refused 
them that favour, they should look upon this refusal as a con- 
tempt and the highest injury (such was the liberty the Mace- 
donians had the privilege of using with their king) : . but that 
in case Leontius was imprisoned but for the twenty talents, 
they offered to pay that sum among them. This testimony of 
their affixtion did but inflame the king's anger, and hasten the 
death of Leontius* 

•. During this interval, there arrived from ^tolia ambassa- 
dors from Rhodes and Chio, after having' prevailed with the 
^tolians to consent to a thirty days truce. These assured the 
king, that tlje ^tolians were inclined to peace. Philip accept- 
ed of the truce, and wrote to the allies, desiring them to send 
their plenipotentiaries to Patrae, to negociate a peace with the 
^tolians. He. himself set out immediately from Lechsum, 
in order to assist at it, and arrived there after two days sail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, from PhoclS, 
to the ^tolians, in which that traitor exhorted the ^tolians 
pot to entertain the least fears^ but to continue the war ; that 
Philip was in the utmost distress for want of ammunition and 
provisions ; to which he added expressions highly injuri^is to 
the king. Philip, upon reading these letters, judging Apelles 
the chief author of them, seized both him and his son ; at the 
same time he eent to Thebesi with orders for Megaleas to be 
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proceeded against there ; however, he did not stay for his trial, 
but laid Violent hands on himself. A little after, Apelles and 
his son were also put to death. 

I do not know whether history can furnish us with a more 
remarkable example of the ascendant which a favourite may 
gain over the mind of a young, sovereign, in order to satiate 
v^ith impunity his avarice and ambition. Apelles had been 
Philip's guardian, and in that quality was intrusted with the 
care of his educadon. He had iJeen at the head of the regency 
established by the late king. This double title of guardian and 
governor had, on one side^ inspired the young prince, as it na- 
turally should, with sentiments of regard, esteem, respect, and 
confidence for Apelles ; and, on the other, had made Apelles 
assume an ^r of authority and command over his pupil, which 
he never laid aside. Philip did not want wit, judgment, or 
penetration. When he was arrive^ to more mature years, he 
perceived the hands he was fallen into, but at the same time 
was blind to all his master's faults. He had discovered, more 
than once, the mean jealousy which A]>elles entertained of con- 
spicuous merit of every kind, and his declared hatred of all 
such of the lung's subjects as were most capable of serving 
him. Proofs of his taxations and oppressions were daily re- 
hewed, and the repeated complaints of them rendered the go- 
vernment odious and insupportable. However, all this made 
no impression, or but a very slight one, on' the mind of the 
young king, over which the prime minister had gained such an 
influence that he even stood in fear of him. The reader h^s 
seen how extremely difficult it was for the king to break this 
charm. 

* In the mean time, the ^tolians wished earnestly that the 
peace might be concluded, and were quite weary of a war, in 
which all their expectations had been frustrated. They had 
flattered themselves that they had to do with a young and in- 
experienced king, and accordingly believed that they might a* 
muse him as a child ; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved 
to them that in wisdom and resolution he was a man, and that 
they had behaved like children in all their enterprises. But 
having heard of the insurrection of the troops, and the conspi- 
racy of Apelles and Leontius, they postponed the day on which 
they were to meet at Patrse, in hopes that some sedition would 
break out at court, to erplex and embroil the king's afiairs. 
Philip, who wished £< r nothing more ardently than to break 
oflf the conferences! pon the, peace, joyfully seized the oppor- 
tunity with which t'le enemy themselves fiimished him, dnd 

Palyb. I. v. p. 376, 377. 
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engaged the allies, who were cpme.totbe reiide£.F0«8y to coa. 
tinue the war. He afterwards set sail on hia retuiD to Coxantb* 
He gave the Macedonians leave to go by the yray (^ Thessa- 
ly^'m order that they might quarter during the winter in their 
own country : then coasting Attica along the Euripus, be 
went from Cenchrese to Demetrius*, wh«re he found Vtoilemy, 
the only conspirator that survived} and caused sentence (s 
deatli to be passed upon him, in an assembly of Macedonians. 

All these mcidcnts happened at the time that Hannibal was 
encamped on the banks of the river Po in Italy ; and Antio- 
chus, after having subdued the greatest part of Coelo&xria, had 
ftent his troops into winter -quarters. It was also &ea that 
Lycurgus, king of Lacedxmonia, fled from iEtolia in order to 
secure nimself from the anger of the ephori, who on a fedse re- 
port that tlus king designed to embroil the state, had assembled 
in the night, and invested bis house in. order, to seize his per- 
son. But Lycui'gus, having some notion of this, fied with his 
whole family. However, he was recalled a little after, as sooo 
as it was known that the suspicions raised against him were 
all eroundless. It being now winter, FhiUp returned to Mace- 
donia* 

Eperatus was by this time universally despised by the Achx- 
;ans ; nobody obeyed his orders ; and the country being open 
and defenceless, dreadful havoc was made in it. The cities 
being abandoned, and receiving no succour^ were reduced to 
the last extremi^, and consequently could scarce furnish their 
quota* The auxiliary troops, the payment of whose arrears 
was put off from day to day, served as they were paid, and 
great numbers of them deserted. All this was owing to the in- 
capacity of the general ; and- the reader has seen in what 
manner he was elected. Happily for the Achxans, the time of 
his command was almost expired. He quitted it in tiie begin* 
ping of sprij9g,.and the elder Aratuir was appointed to suceeed 
him. 

t Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylazora, 
the greatest city in Pcenia, and the most advantageously situ- 
ated for making incursions trom Dardania into Macedonia ; 
so that having possessed himself of it,, he had very little to fear 
from the Dardanlms. 

\ After taking that city, he again. marched towards Greece. 
He judged it would be proper to lay siegp to Tliebes of Phthio- 
tis, from whence tlie ^toliaasused to make continual. inroads, 

^ A city of m^itixne ThoMsly. f P(»iyi>..L t, p. 455* 

JAM, 3787. Ant. J. C. 217. 
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and at the-same time commit great waste in the territories of 
Demetruas, Pharsalia, and even Larissa. The attack was car- 
ried on with great bravery, and the defence was equally vigo- 
rous ; but at last the besieged, fearmg they should be taken by 
storm, surrendered the city. By this conquest Philip secured 
Magnesia and Thessaly, and carried oflF a great booty from the 
^tolians. 

Here ambassadors came again to him from Chio, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium, and also from Ptolemy,* to propose the con- 
cluding of a peace. Philip made the same answer asjbefbre, 
that it was what he very much desired, and that they had only 
to inquire of the -fliitolians, whether they also were inclined to 
it. Philip, in reality, was not very desirous of peace, but he 
did not care to declare himself. 

He afterwards set out, with his favourites, for the Nemean 
games at Argos. Whilst he was viewing one of the combats, 
a courier arrived from Macedonia, with advice that tlie Ro- 
mans had lost a great battle in Tuscany, near the lake Thrasy- 
mene, and that Hannibal was master of the open country. The 
king showed this letter to none but Demetrius of Pharos, giv- 
ing him a strict charge not to speak of it. The latter took this 
opportunity to represettt to him, that he ought to disengage 
himself as soon as possible from the iEtolian war, in order to 
invade lUyria, and afterwards cross into Italy. He added, that 
Oreece, already subjected in all respects, "would obey him no 
less afterwards : that the Achseans had joined voluntarily, and 
•with the utmost cheer ftilness, in his cause : that the -flStolians, 
quite depressed and discouraged by their ill success in the pre- 
sent war, would not fail to follow their example : that if he »vas 
desirous of the sovereignty of the world (a noble ambition, which 
suited no prince better than himself), he must begin by con- 
quering Italy : that after the defeat of the Romans, the news 
of which he had then received, the time was come fdr execu- 
ting so noble a project, and that he ought not to delay a mo- 
ment. Such counsel could not b!;it charm a king in the flower 
of his youth, surt. essfiil in his exploits, bold, enterprising, and 
who, besides, was sprung from a family which had always flat- 
tered itself with the hopes of universal empirp. 

Nevei'theless, as he was master of his temper, and governed 
his thoiic;hts in such a manner as to discover only such of them 
as promoted his interest (a very rare and valuable quality in so 
young a prince), he did not express too great an inclination for 
peace, thouji^h he now earnestly desired it. He therefore only 
caused the allied states to be told to send their plenipotentiaries 

Vol. VL C c 
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to llaupaetum, in order to negoeiate a peace : aad, at the earn- 
est desire-of the /BtoUans, socm arrived in the neighbourhood 
of that city, at the head of his troops. All parties were so wea- 
ry of the war, that there was no occasitm for long confereiM^es. 
The first article which the king caused to be proposed to the 
^lolians, by the ambassadors of the confederate powers, was, 
that every one should continue m possession of his conquests. 
The rest of the articles were soon agreed upon ; so that the 
^treaty was ratified, and all retired to their respective countries* 
This peace concluded by Philip and the Achaoaiis with the iEto- 
lians; the battle lost by the Romans near the lake Thrasy- 
inenc ; and the defeat of Antiochus near Raphia*; all these 
events happened in the tliird year of the i40th Olympiad. 

In the first separate conference held- in presence of the king 
and the ambassadors of the confederate powers, Agelas of Nau- 
, pactum, who was one of them, inforced his opinion by argu- 
ments that deserve a place here, and which Polybius thought 
worthy of relating at length in bis history. He says, it were to 
be wished that the Greeks would never make war upon one 
another ; and that it would be a great blessing from the gods, 
if, breathing only the same sentiments, they should all in a 
manner join hand, and unite their whole force to secui-e them- 
selves from the insults of the barbarians. But if this was not 
pos^le, that at least, in the present juncture, they ou^^t to 
unite togetiier, and consult for the preservaticm of all Greece : 
that, to be sensible of the necessity of such an union, they need 
but' turn their eyes to the formidable armies of the two powei^ 
fill states actually engaged in war: that it was evident to eve- 
ry one, who was ever so little versed in maxims of policy, that 
the conquerors, whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not 
.confine themselves to the empire of Italy and Sicily, but would 
doubtless extend their projects much farther: that all the 
Greeksln general, and esi>ecially Philip, ought to keqp a strict 
eye on the dangers with which tliey were threatened : that this 
prince would have nothing to fear, if instead of his attempting 
to ruin the Greeks, and to give the enemy an easier opportu- 
nity of defeating them, as he had hitherto done, he should la- 
bour as much for their welfare as his own, and exert himself 
as vigorously in the defence of all Greece, as if it were his own 
kingdom : that by this means he would acquire the love and 
affection of the Greeks, who would be inviolably attached to 
him in alibis enterprises, and, by their fidelity to him, discon- 
cert all tlje projects which foreigners might form against hi» 

• A, M. 3787. 
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kingdom : that if, instead of barely actiftg defensively, h^ 
were desirous of taking the field, and executing some great en- 
terprise, he need but turn his arms towards the west, and keep 
an eye on the evetits of the war in Italy : that, provided he 
would only put himself into a condition for seizing successfully ' 
the first opportunity that should present itself, all things would 
smooth the way for the universal empire : that, incase he had 
any difference with the Greeks, he should leave the decision of 
it to another season : that he ought especially to be careful to 
preserve to himself the liberty of making war or peace with 
them, whenever he might think proper : that, in case he should 
suflFer the storm which was gathering in the west to burst up- 
on Greece, it was very much to be feai'ed that it would then 
be no longer in their power to take up arms, to treat of peace, 
nor to determine in their afFuira according to their own sense, 
or the manner they might judge most expedient. 

Nothing can be more judicioHs than this sj^ecch, which is 
a clear prediction of what was to happen afterwards ta Greece, 
«f which the Romans will soon render themselves absolute 
masters. This is the first time that the affairs of Italy and 
Africa influence those of Gi'eece, and direct their motions. 
After this, neither Philip, nor the other powei's of Greece, re- 
gulated their conduct, when they were to make peace or war, 
from the state of their respective countries, but directed all 
their views and attention towards Italy. The Asiatics, and 
the inhabitants of the islands, did the same soon after. All 
those, who, from that time, had reason to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Philip or Attains, no longer addressed Anti- 
ochus or Ptolemy for protection ; they no longer turned their 
eyes to the south or east, but fixed them upon the west. Some- 
times ambassadors were sent to the Carthaginians, and at other 
times to the Romans. Some also came to Philip, at different 
intervals, from the Romans, who, knowing the enterprising 
genius of that prince, were afraid he should c®me and add to 
the confusion and perplexity of their affairs : which is what the 
sequel of this history is upon the point of showing to us. 



SECTION IV. 

PHILIP CONCLUDES A TREATY WITH H AlfMlBAL.— TH» 
ROMANS GAIN A CONSIDERABLE VtCTORY OVER HIM. 

The wv between the Carthaginians and the Romans*, who 
* LiVf I izvt Bf 3a» ^4> ct ^Sf* 
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wetfe the two greatest powers at that time,' drew the attention 
of all the kings and nations in the world. Philip, king of Ma- 
cedou, imagined that this aifected him the more, as his domi- 
nions were separated from Italy only by the Adriatic sea, now 
called tlie gulf of Venice. When he heard, by the rumours 
which were spread, that Hannibal had marched over the Alps, 
he was indeed very well pleased to see the Romans and Car- 
thaginians at war ; but the success of it being doubtful, he did 
not perceive clearly enough which of thase powers it would be 
his interest to join. * But after Hannibal had gained three vic- 
tories successively, all his doubts were removed. He sent am- 
bassadors to that general, but unhappily they fell into the hands 
of the Romans. They were carried to Valerius Levinus tlie 
praetor, who was then encamped near Luceria. The principal 
of the ambassadors, Xenophanes by name, without being the 
least disconcerted, answered with a resolute tone of voice, that . 
he had been dispatched by Philip to conclude an^ alliance and 
friendship with the Romans, and tliat he had orders to execute 
with the consuls, as well as the senate and people of Rome, 
Levinus, overjoyed to find, in this revolt of their ancient allies, 
80 powerful a monarch desirous of making an alliance withtJie 
Romans, treated the ambassadors witlv all possible respect, 
and gave tliem a convoy for their safety. Being arrived in 
Campania, they escaped, and fled to Hannibal's camp, where 
they concluded a treaty, the purport of which was as follows : 
" That king Philip should cross into Italy with a fleet of 200 
•* sail, and lay waste the sea coasts, and should assist the Car- 
** thaginians both by sea and land : that tlie latter, at the con- 
" elusion of the war, should possess all Italy and Rome ; and 
" that Hannibal should have all the spoils : that after the con- 
" quest of Italy, they should cross into Greece, and there 
" make war against any powei* the king should nominate ; and 
** that both the cities of the continent, and the islands lying 
*' towards Macedonia, should be enjoyed by Philip, and annex- 
'* ed to his dominion." Hannibal, on tlie other side, sent am- 
bassadors to Philip for his ratification of it ; and they set out 
with those for Macedonia. I observed elsewhere, that in this 
trealv, the whole of which is pre seived by f Polybius, express 
mention is made of a great number of deities of the two nations, 
as present at this treaty, and witnesses to the oaths with which 
this ceremony was attended. Polybius omits a great number 
of particulars which, according to Livy, were stipulated by 
this treaty. 

* A. M. 3788. Ant. J. C. »i6. f Polyb.J. vii. p. 50a— 507, 
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The ambassadors, who set out together, were unhappily dis- 
covered and intercepted by the Romans. Xenophanes's lie 
would not do him the same service as before. The Carthagi- 
nians were known by their air, their dress, and still more by 
their language; Upon them were found letters from Hannibal 
to Philip, and a copy of the treaty. The ambassadors were 
carried to Rome. The condition in which the affairs of the 
Romans, attacked so vigorously by Hannibal, then were, and 
their discovering a new enemy so very P9werful as Philip, 
must necessarily alarm them prodigiously. But iris on such 
occasions that the Roman grandeur was chiefly conspicuous : 
for without expressing the; least perplexity or discouragement, 
they took all the measures necessary for carrying on this.new 
war. Philip informed of what had befallen his ambassadors, 
sent a second embassy to Hannibal, which was more success- 
ful than the former, and brought back the treaty. But these 
disappointments prevented their forming any enterprise that 
year, and still kept matters in suspense. 

* Philip was now wholly employed on his great design of 
carrj*ing tiie war into Italy. Demetrius of Pharos being with 
him, was continually urging him to that enterprise; not so 
rauch out of zeal for the interest ofthat prince, as out of hatred 
to the Romans, who had dispossessed him of his territories, 
which he tlioughtit would be impossible for him to recover by 
any other' means. It was by his counsel that he had concluded 
a peace with most of his enemies, in order that he might de- 
vote his wliole care and attention to this war, the thoughts of 
which haunted him day and night ; so that even in his dreams • 
he spoke of nothing but of war and battles with the Romans ; 
and he would start from his sleep in the highest agitation of - 
mind, and covered with sweat. This prince, who was still 
young, was naturally lively and ardent in all his enterprises. 
The success of his arms, the hopes Demetrius gave him j and . 
the remembrance of the great actions of his predecessors,- 
k-indled an ardour in him, which increased daily. 

t During the winter season, he thouglit of manning a fleet ;: 
not with the view of venturing a battle with the Romans^ for 
this he was n^ in axondition to do, but to transport his forces 
into Italy with the greater expedition, and by that means sur^ 
prise the enemy when they should least expect it. According- ■ 
ly he made thelllyrians build 100 or 120 vessels for him : and ^ 

* Bo]y|». 1. V. p.. 439, «t 445— 4475-* t Uv. 1. xxiv. ». 4©^ - 
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after having exercised hiQ MacedonUik^ for some time m the 
naval diacipUne, he put to sea. He first ^isedupon the city 
of OricutDy situated on the western coast c^Epirus. Vaierws, 
commander of the fleet that lay before BrundnsLam, having 
advice of it, set sail Immediately with all the ships in readiiifiss 
for sailing ; retook^ the next day, Oricumj in wluch FtaiUp 
had but a slender gan*isen, and sent a large reinforcemcait to 
tite aid of Apolloiua, to which Philip had laid siege. Nevins, 
an able and experienced officer, who commanded this rein&>rce- 
ment, having landed his troops at the mouth of the river Aoos, 
upon which Apollonia stands, marched through a byervay, 
and entered the city in the night, uop«rceived by the enemy. 
The Macedonians imagining they were very secure, because 
the sea lay between them and the enemy, had neglected aU the 
precautions which the rules of war prescribe, and the exact- 
ness of military discipline requires. Kevins, being informed 
of this, maxxhed silently out of the dty in the night, and ar- 
rived in the camp, where he found all the soldiers asleep ; 
and now the cries of those who were first attacked awaking 
the rest, they all endeavoured to save themselves by flight. 
The king himself, who was but half awake and almost naked, 
found it very difficult for him to escape to his ships. The sol- 
diers crowded after him, and 3000 of them were either killed 
or taken prisoners. Valerius, who staid at Oricum, the in- 
stant he heard this news, sent his fleet towards the mouth of 
the river, to shut up Philip. This prince, finding it urapossi- 
ble for him to advance forward, after setting fire to his ships, 
returned by land to Macedonia : carrying with him the sor- 
rowful remains of his troops, who seemed more like prisoners 
disarmed and plundered, than tlie body of an army* 

* For some time Philip, who till then had been admired for 
many -of those jiuaiities which form the great prince, had be- 
gun to change his conduct and character ; and this change was 
ascribed to the evil Counsels of those about him, who, to please 
him, were perpetually lavishing their encomiums on him, fb» 
menting all his passions, and suggesting to him, that the gran- 
deur of a king assisted in reigning with unlimited power, and 
in making his subjects pay a blind impUcit obedience to hia 
will. Instead of the gentleness, moderation, and wisdom he 
till then had displayed, he treated cities and states not only 
with pride and haughtiness, but with cruelty and injustice ; 
and having no longer, as formerly, his glory in view, he a- 

• Plut. in Arat.paQ49^lOiS. PolybtL vlii.p.|it, $19. 
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bandoned himself entirely to riot and excesses of every kind ; 
the too comnocn e&ct of ikttery, whose subtile poison gene- 
rally corrupts the best princes, and sooner or later destroys 
the great hopes wliich had been ^entertained of them. 

©ne would have imagmed that the defeat before. ApoUonsa^ 
In covering him with shame, would have abated his pride^ and 
softened his temper : but this only soured it ; and one would 
have concluded, that this prince was resolved to revenge, on 
his subjects and allies, the afiront he had received from his 
enemies. 

Being arrived in PeloponneEUs, a little after his defeat, he 
employed all the stratagems possible to over-reach and sur- 
prise the Messenians ; but his artifices being discovered, he 
pulled off the mask, and laid waste -the wh(de country. Aratus, 
v^ho. was a roan of the greatest honour and probity, was ex<« 
ceedingly shocked at so nagrant an injustice, and made loud 
complaints against it. He had before begun to retire insensi* 
bly from court; but now he thought it high time to break en* 
tirely with a prince, who no longer valued his people, and led 
the most dissolute life : for he was not ignorant of his impure 
commerce with his daughter-in-law, a subject of the greatest 
grief to him, and which, however, he had not once tuoted to 
his son ; from the consideration, that it would not be of service 
to him to inform him of his ignominy, as it was not in his pow* 
er to revenge it. 

As it was impossible but this rupture must make some noise, 
Philip, whom the greatest crimes now cost nothing, resolved, 
to rid himself of a troublesome censor, whose very absence re- 
proached all his irregularities. Aratus's great reputation, and 
the respect paid to his virtue, would not suffer Philip to em^ 
ploy open force and violence ; and therefore he charged Tau- 
rion, one of his confidents, to dispatch him secretly during his 
absence. His horrid command wa» obeyed ; for Taurion hav- 
ing insinuated himself into Aratus's familiarity and friendships, 
invited him several times to dmner, and at one of them poi- 
soned him ; not with a violent and immediate poison, but with 
one of those which lights up a slow fire in the body, consumes 
it by insensible degrees, and is the more dangerous as it gives 
less notice. 

Aratus knew very well the cause of his ilhiess ; but as com*- 
plaints would not be of any service to him, he bore it patieatlf 
without once murmuring, as a common and natural disease.- 
One day only, happening to si>it blood before a friend who wa». 
za the room with him, and seeing that his friend was surpi ised. 
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he said, ^ heboid, my dear Cephakm, the fruits of royal friend- 
ed ship." He died in this manner at iEgium, bebg then cap- 
tain general for the Ifth time. 

The Achscans would have him buried in the place where he 
&ed, and were preparing such amagnificent mausoleum to his 
memory as might be worthy his great services. HBut the Sicy • 
ooians obtained that honour for their city, where Aratus was 
bom, and changing their mourning to festivity, crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, and clothed in white robes, they went and 
fetched the coipse from jflBgiuro, and carried it in pomp to Si- 
cyone, dancii^ before it, and singing hymns and odes in honour 
of the deceased. They made choice of the highest part of the 
city, where they buried him as the fiounder and preserver of it, 
which place was afterwards called Arathim. In Plutarch's 
time, that is about 300 years after, two solemn sacrifices were 
oflfered him annually : the first on the day that he freed the 
city from the yoke of tyranny, which sacrifice was called sote- 
ria; and the other on his birth-day. During the sacrifice, 
choirs of music sung odes to the lyre: and the chief cloister, 
at the head of the young men and children, walked in proces- 
uon round the altar. The senate, crowned with chaplets of - 
flowers, and a great part of the inhabitan\s, followed this pro* 
cession. 

It must be owned that Aratus was one of the greatest ttien 
of his time, and may be considered, in some measure, as one of 
the founders of the commonwealth of Achaia : it was he at least 
who brought it to the form and splendour it preserve so long 
afterwards, and by which it became one of the roost powerful 
states of Greece. However, he committed a considerable er- 
ror, in calling in to the assistance of that commonwealth the 
kings of Macedonia, who made themselves masters and tyrants 
of it ; and this, as we have before observed, was an effect of 
the Jealousy of the great Cleomenes king of Sparta. 

But he was fully punished for it by &e manner in which 
Philip treated him. Aratus his son met with a still more de- 
j^orable fate : for that prince being become completely wick- 
ed, says Plutarch, and whv affected to add outrage to cruelty, 
got rid cf him, not by mortal poisons, but by those which de- 
stroy reason, and craze the brain ; and by that means made 
him commit such abominable actions, as would have reflected 
eternal infamy on him, had they been done voluntarily, and 
when he was in his senses ; insomuch, that though he was at 
that time very young, and in the bloom of his life, his death was 
considered not as a misfortune with regard to himself, but as^ 
the remedy and period of his miseries^. 
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* About this time Philip engaged in a successful expedition 
against the Ulyrians. He had long desired to possess himself 
of Lissus, but believed it would be impossible for^iim ever to 
take the castle, which was so happily situated, and so strongly 
fortified, that it was thought impregnable. Finding that force 
would not prevail, he had recourse to stratagem. The city was 
separated from the castle by a little valley, in which he ob« 
served a spot covered with trees, and very fit to conceal an 
ambuscade. Here he posted the flowed of his troops. The next 
day he assaulted another part of the city : the inhabitants, who 
were very numerous, defended themselves with great bravery, 
arid for some time the success was equal on both sides. At last 
they made a furious sally, and charged the besiegers with great 
vigour. The garrison of the castle, seeing Philip retire fight« 
ing, imagined they should infallibly defeat him ; and being de- 
sirous of sharing in the plunder, most of them came out and 
joined the inhabitants. In the mean time, the soldiers who Jay 
in ambuscade attacked the castle, and carried it witliout great 
resistance ; and now the signal agreed upon being made, the 
fugitives faced about, and pursued the inhabitants as far as the 
city, which surrendered a few days after. 

t M# Valerius Levinus, as pr3etor,had been allotted Greece 
and Macedonia for his province. He was very sensible that, 
in order to lessen the forces of Philip, it would be absolutely 
necessary to bring over some of his allies (of whom the ^tolians 
were the most powerful) from his interest. He therefore began 
by sounding, in private conferences, the disposition of the chiefs 
of the latter people ; and after having assured himself of them, 
he went to the general assembly. There, after expatiating on 
the flourishing state of the Romans, and proving it by their 
taking of Syracuse in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, he extolled . 
the great generosity with which the Romans behaved towards . 
their allies, and their constant fidelity. He added that the 
i^tolians might expect to meet with so much the better treat- 
ment from the Romans, as they would be the first people in that 
part of the world, who should have concluded an alliance with 
them : that Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous neigh- 
bours, whose power would, in all probability, be of the most 
fatal consequence to them: that the Romans had alreaidy 
humbled their pride, and would oblige them not only to give up 
such fortresses as they had taken from^the ^tolians, but even 

* Polyb. 1. viii. p. 519—521. 
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give them cause to fear for their own countries : that with re- 
gard to the Acamanians, who had broke with the ^toliansj 
the Romans would force them to return to their alliance, on 
the same conditions which had been prescribed to them when 
they were admitted into it ; or, in case of their refiisal, would 
make them submit to the iEtolians by force of arms. 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magistrate of the £toli- 
aen state, and Dorimachus, who of all the citizens had the 
greatest credit and authority, strongly inforced the arguments 
and promises of the prxtor, and said many more advantageous 
things of the grandeur and power of the Romans, because they 
were not obliged to speak so modestly on those topics as Vale- 
rius Levinus, and the people would be more inclined to believe 
them than a foreigner who spoke for the interests of Jiis coun- 
try. The circumstance which aflfected them most, was the 
hopes of their possessing therasel\^es of Acamania. Accord- 
ingly, the treaty was concluded tietween the Romans and the 
^tolians. The people of Elis, of Lacedaemonia, Attains king 
of Pergamus, Pleuratus king of TTirace, and Scerdiledes of 
lUyria, were left at liberty to accede to this treaty on the same 
conditions, if they thought proper. The conditions were, 
«< that the iEtolians should declare war as soon as .possible 
«^ against Philip : that the Romans should furnish them at 
*^ least 25 galleys, quinqueremes, or of fiw^ betsches of oars : 
** that such cities as should, be taken from Achaia, as far as 
** the island of * Corcyra, should be possessed by the ^tolians, 
<* and an the spoils and cap^ves by the Romans : that the 
<< Romans should aid the ^tolians in making themselves mas- 
*< ters of Acamania : that the iEtolians should not be allowed 
** to conclude a peace with Philip, but upon condition that he 
*< should be obliged to withdraw his troops out of theHerrito- 
** tories of the Romans, and those of their allies ; nor the Ro- 
<< mans with Philip, but on the same terms.** Immediately 
hostilities commenced. Philip was dispossessed of some cities, 
after which Levinus retired to Corcyra, fully persuaded that 
the king had so much business, and so many enemies upon 
his hands, that he would have no time to think of Italy or 
Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter-quarters ^t Pella, when advice 
was brought him of the new treaty of the iEtolians. To be the 
sooner able to march out against them, he endeavoured to set- 
tle tlie affairs of Macedonia, and to secure it from any inva- 
sions of its neighbours* Scopas, on the other side^ makes pre- 

♦ Corfu. 
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paratlons for cacrying on the war against the Acamanians, 
-who, though they saw it woald be absolutely impossible for 
them to oppose, at one and the same time, two such powerful 
states as the ^tolians and Romans, yet took up arms out of 
despair rather than from prudential motives, and resolved to 
sell tlieir livesjas dear as possible. Accordingly, having sent into 
Epirus, which lay very near them, their wives, children, and the 
old men who were upwards of 60, all those who remained^ from 
the age of 15 to 60, engaged themselves by oath never to re« 
turn except victorious, uttered the most dreadful imprecations 
against such among them as should break their oaths, and only 
desired the Epirots to bury in the same grave all who should 
fail in the battle, with the following inscription over them : 
*' Here lie the Acarnaniansy who died fighting for their coun- 
*' £ri/y against the violence and injustice of the Mtolians,'' 
Fall of courage, they set out directly, and advanced to meet 
the enemy to the very frontiers of their country. Their great 
resolution and bravery terrified the u^tolians, who also re- 
ceived advice that Philip was already upon his march, to the 
aid of his allies. Upon this they returned home, and Philip did 
tlie same. 

In the very beginning of the spring, Levinus besieged Anti* 
cyra,* which surrendered a little after. He gave this city to 
the ^tolians, keeping only the plunder for himself. Here 
news was brought him that he had been nominated consul in 
his absence, and that P. Sulpitius was coming to succeed him 
as praetor. 

•fin the treaty concluded between the Romans and iEtolians, 
several other powers had been invited to accede to it ; and we 
find that Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdiledes, accepted of the 
mvitation. The ^tolians exhorted the Spartans to imitate 
these princes. Chineas, their representative or deputy, put 
the Lacedaemonians in mind of all the evils which the Mace- 
donians had brought upon them ; the design they had always 
harboured, and still entertained, of enslaving all Greece ; par- 
ticularly the sacrilegious impiety of Philip, in plundering a 
temple in the city of Thermae, and his horrid treachery and 
craelty to the Messenians. He added, that they had no reason 
to be under any apprehensions from the Achasans, who, after 
all the losses they had sustained in the last campaign, would 
think it a great happiness to be able to defend their own coun- 
try : that with respect to Philip, when he should find the Ita- 
lians invade him by lancl, and the Romans and Attalus by sea, 
he would not think of carrying his arms into Greece. He con- 

• A city of Achaia in Phocii, t Polyb. I. ix. P* S^^^Sf^ 
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eluded with desiring the Lacedaemonians to persist in their al- 
tiance with iEtoHa, or at least to stand neuter. 

Lysiscus, the representative of the Acarnanians, spoke next, 
and declared immediatrly in favour of the Macedonians. He 
expatiated on the services which Philip, and afterwards Alex- 
ander the Great, had done Greece, by invading and ranmg 
the Persians, its most ancient and most cruel enemies. He put 
the Lacedxmonians in mind of the gentleness and clemency 
with which Antigonus had treated them, wlienhe|cx)kJ5parta. 
He insisted that it would be ignominious, as well as dangerous, 
to suffer Barbarians (for so he called the Romans) to enter 
Cirecce. He said, that it was worthy of the Spartan wisdon^, 
to foresee from for the storm already gathering m the we^, 
and whidh would certainly break, first upon Macedonia, ana 
afterwards all Greece, whom it would involve m ruin, rruu 
« what motive did your ancestors,** continued he, '/".^®;^" 
« a well the man who came, in Xerxes's name, to jnji^^^^' 
« tosubmit themselves to, and join with that monarch, wnerc- 
« fore did Leonidas your king, with his 300 Spartans, brave mi 
« defy death ? Was it not merely to defend the common iu)c«- 
« ties of Greece ? And now you are advised to P^^'^^^ J 
« to other barbarians, who the more moderate "i^^PP » 
« are so much the more dangerous. As to the ^^°"^"J 
says he, « if it be possible for them to stoop so 1?^> "^^^^n^j^ 
« dishon6ur themselves by so shamefiil a prevarication, i^^^^ 
« indeed, would be natural for them to do, as 5*^%^ sordid 
« strangers to glory, and affected with "0*^'"^: "^"^ . 
« views of interest. But as to you, O Spartans, who aie 
« defenders of the liberty and honour of Greece, you wiii 
t« tain that glorious title to the end." , .« re* 

The fragment of PolyBus, where these two speecnes^^^ ^^^ 
pcated, goes no farther, and does hot inform us ^"^j- g^jjat 
result of them. - However, the sequel of the hi?*^^? Ineral 
Sparta joined with the ^tolians, and entered i°^°. ^ ^ ^jjose 
treaty. It was at that time divided into two factions, ^^ 
intrigues and disputes, being carried to the utmost "^^S^^j^^^^ 
casioned great disturbances in the city. One faction w ^^^^^ 
for Philip, and the other declared opeifly against Tim 
latter prevailed. We find it was headed by Machanio^^^^^^ 
taking advantage of the feuds which infested the ^^^ ^i 
wealth, seized upon the government, and made hiw*^ 
of his country. ;.htheirfleet 

» P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived wun ^ 

• A, M. 379^» Ant. J. C. 2t8. Lit. 1, xxvii. n- *9-'^^' 
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tb succour the JSAo&scas, the latter were flushed with the most 
sanguine hopes, and the opposite party filled with ten'or j es- 
pecially as Machamdas, the tyrant of Sparta, was already in* 
- vading the territories of the Ach»ans, whose near neighbour 
he was. Immediately the latter people and their allies sent k 
deputation to king Philip, and solicited him to come into 
Greece to defend and support them. Philip lost no time. The 
-ffitoUans, under Pyrrhiai, who that yewf had been appointed 
their general in conjunction with king Attalus, advanced to meet 
him as far as Lamia*. Pyrrhias had been joined by the troops 
"Which Attalus and Sulpltiushad sent him. Philip defeated him 
twice, and the iEtolians were forced to shut themselves up in 
Lamia. As to Philip, he retired to f Phalara with his army* 
During his stay there, ambassadors came from Ptoleitiy king 
of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athenians, and the ihhaln- 
tants of Chio ; all with instructions to use their utmost endea<« 
vours for re-establishing a lasting peace between Philip and 
the ^tolians. It was not so much out of good»will for the latter, 
as from the uneasiness they were xmder in seeing Philip engage 
so strenuously in the afiairs of Greece, which might render 
him more powerful than suited their interests : tor his con- 

5[uests over the ^tolianis and their confederates paved the way 
or his subjecting all Greece, to which his predecessors had al- 
ways aspired, and even gave him access to those cities (out of 
Egypt) which Ptolemy possessed. Philip, however, suspended 
the debates on the peace, till the next assembly of the Acha- 
• ans, and in the mean time granted the iSitolians a truce for 30 
days. Being come into the assembly, the ^tolians made such 
very unreasonable proposals, as took away all hopes of an ac- 
commodation. Philip, offended that the vanquished should 
take upon them to prescribe laws to him, declared, that at his 
coming into the assembly, he had not depended in any manner 
on the justicfe and sincerity Of the ^tolians/ but that he was 
very glad to convince his allies he himself was sincerelv desi- 
rous of peace, and that the ^tolians were the only people who 
opposed it. He set out from thence, after having left 4000 of 
his troops to defend the Achaeans, and wcDt to Argos, where 
the Nemaean games were going to be cxhibittd, the splendour 
of which he was desirous of augnienting by his presence. 

VVThile he was busied in solemnizing these games, Sulpitiui 

having set out from Naupactum, and landed between Sicyorie 

*and Corinth, laid waste all the open country. Philip upon thi« 

• A cityofThewaly in Phthiotis. f 4 city of Theiialy, 
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news left tbe games, inarched with speed againtf the euemy, 
and meeiing tliem la^en with spoils, put them to flight, and 
pursued thtm to theii: iBhips. Being returned to the games, ht 
-was received with universal applause.; and pardculariybe- 
caube he had laid down his diadeno and robe> of state, and 
luixed inUiM^riiH^nately with the rest of the spectators; a very 
. pleasing as well as soothing sight to the inhabitants of free ci- 
ties. Put as his unaifcQted and popular behaviour had gained 
him the love of all, so his enormous excesses soon madehira 
fHiious. It was now his custom to go at night into peoples 
lums^es in a plebeian dress, and there practise every kind of b- 
ccutiousness. It was not safe for fatliers and husbands to op- 
.jjose him on these occasions, for fear of being murdered. 

^Some days after tlie solemnization of the games, Philip, with 
tlie Achacans, whose captain -general was Cycliadus, having 
crof.sed the river of Larissa, advanrcsas far as the cityof Eiis, 
'Hiaich had received an A^tolian garrison. The first day be 
iitid waste the neighbouring lands ; afterwards he drew near 
tiie city in battle-array, and caused some bodies of horse to ad. 
vance to the gates, to force the jEtolians to make a sally. Ac- 
cordingly they came out ; but Philip was greatly surprised to 
, fipd some Roman soldiers among them. Sulpitius having leit 
Kaupactum with 15 galleys, and landed 406braen, l^^d enter- 
ed the city of Elis in the night. * The fight was very bW- 
Demophantes, general of the cavalry of Elis, seeing Buop^J 
men, who commanded that of the Achjeans, advanced out oi 
the ranks, and spurred towards him with great impetuoubuy. 
The latter waited for him with the utmost resolution, and pre- 
venting his blow, laid him dead with a. thrust of liis pike atm 
horse's feet. Demophantes being thus fallen, his cavalry n^ 
I mentioned Philopoemen before, and shaU have o^casi^^^g 
speak more particularly of him hereafter. On the other i 
tl\e infantry of ^Ais had fought with advantage. And now h 
king, perceiving that his troops began to give way, ^P?^. 
hii horse into the midst of the Roman foot. His howc k^^ 
wounded with a javelin, threw him. It was tiien ^^^J-^. ^jg 
grew furious, both sides making extraordinary 5 ^^' ^e 
Romans to take Philip prisoner, and the Macedonians w 
him. The king signalized his couraee on this ^^^^^^Z^ ca. 
been obliged to fight a long time on foot in the midst of 
valry, and a great slaughter was made in this ^"S^^^ -q^! I 
At last, being carried ojffby his soldiers, andreroountwon 
thev horse> he retired. The king encamped about five 

* Pkit. io Philop. f. 360. 
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frt>Tn that plate ; ana' the next dayi having attacked a (iJl^le 
in which a great numljer o^ peasants,- with all theit* flocks, Were 
retired, he took 40o6 p^isondrs, and 20,00(1 head of cnttte ;*tf 
all sorts: an advantage which might console hhA fop»thc at-* 
front he^had lately received at Elis. / ; « :' 

That instant^ advic6 wasi brought him that tite barb^rmym^ 
had made an in<iur^ioh into Maced<)nia<; upon N^hich'he inimc-^ 
diately set orit to defend his^joutttry^ haf mg' left n^ith Uie ^Die^' 
a detachment from his army of ismmtt^J *8ulpitius yetiy«d 
iiritii his fleet to Eginaf,- where he jOindd''king Attains, « a^rl 
passed the wini«r. Sometime after,' tlite;Acli«ansg<avc*tllef 
iEtolians and thepeople ofEUis bs^ttle near Messene^ iiTWhick' 
they had the advantage. ' • » -• «— » 



SECTION V. 

IDUCATION AND CfREAT qtrALtTIlCS 0? PHltOFO-t'J^EV. 

, Philopoemin t^ of whom large m^tioi^ will be made here^ 
after, was of Megalapolis^ a city of x^rcadia \^ Peloponnesus. 
He wasnoljly educated by Cassander* of Mantinea^-whoy ^ftir 
his father's death, out of gratitude for the impc^-tant services 
he had received from. him, undevtopk to be guardian and go- 
vernor to his son Philopqeroen. 

. Being come to the years of discretion, he was put under the 
care of Ecdenuis and Demophanes, citi^jeps of Megalopcliij, who 
had been scholars to Arcesilaus, founder of the new academy* 
The scope of philosophy in those d^ys was to prompt mankind, 
to serve their country ; and by its precepts to enable tliem to 
govern repu!>lics, and transact the gi-eatest affairs of state. 
This was the hiestimable advantage the two philosophers in- 
question procured Phil opoe men,, and rendered him the common 
blessing of Greece. And indeed, as it.is said that mothers love 
those children best which they bring forth when advanced in 
years, Greece, as h^^ving given birth to PUilopoemen, in old 
age, imd after so mfiny illustrious perso^nages, had a- singular^ 
affection for, and took a pleasure in enlarging his power,, in 
proportion as his fame increased. He was called " the last o£ 
« the Greeks," as Brutus was afterw.ards called " the last of 
« the Romans ;'* undoubtedly to imply, that Greece, after 
Philopoemen, had produced no ^reat.man worthy rpf. her ^n^- 
dent glory. 

• Plut. in PhiUp. p. 356—361. 
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Having fiMtned hiaiaelf iiani the mddel of EManhxiDdAs, ht 
copied admiralty his piudence m debating and resolyio; upon 
4nair9f; bte aptivity and boldneas in esceouting ; and his perfect 
^dbinteresCedneM ; but as to his gientleneaB, padciice, and mo* 
•deration with regard to the fends and divisions whiclmaially 
break out in a state, theae he could never imiute. A ceit^ 
•^irit of contentioni vhich result^ naturally from las head- 
aitroQg and fiery tcdiiper, had qualified hin better for tbe mili- 
tary than .political virtues* 

And indeed, IWwi hia infiuicy, the cmly class of peopk he 
loved waa aoldiert ; and he took a d€^^t oiily in such pr- 
cises aa were necessary to qualify him fov the prcfessiaDcn 
armsy such as fighting in armour, riding, and throwing the 
javelin. And as he seemed, by his muscles and stature, to be 
very wcU made for wrestling, and some particular friends ad- 
vising him to apply himselfto it, he asked them whether this 
exercise of the athletse contributed to the making a man th« 
better soldier ? His friends could not help answering, that the 
life of ^ athletx, whp w«re obliged to observe a fixed andie- 
goilar regimen ; to eat a certain food, and that always at stat- 
ed hours ; and to devote a certain number of hours to de^pj ^ 
order to preserve their robustness, in which the B«****?5P": 
oT their merit connsted ; that this way 6f life, I say, dimrej 
entirely from that of soldiers, who frequently are obliged to 
jTubmit to hunger and thirst, cold and heat, and have not ai- 
ways fixed hours either for eating ot sleeping. From thence- 
forth he conceived the highest contempt fortheathletic exerci- 
ses ; looking upon them as of no service to the pubiic, and con- 
ttderJng them, from that instant, as unworthy a man of aij 
elevation of soul, happiness of talents, or love for his ^" ^'^ 

The monifent he quitted his governors and masters, he en- 
tered among the trootjs which the city of Megalopolisscni 
xhaie Tncin-sions into Luconia, in order to plunder and ^^ 
from thence cattte and slaves ; and in all these mroads, he ww 
aver the first that marched out, and the last Who came jn.^^ 
• During the intervals in which there were tio ^^*^?"^eg|{ 
field, heused to employ his leisure in hunting, to make hjm 
robust and nimble, or else used to spend bis hours in throw|DgF 
and cultivating the gromid, having a fine estate three n»J^ ^ 
the city, whither he used to retire very frequently after o»"^.|^g 
Biipper. At night he would throw himself on a bed of straw, 
cine of his slaves, and sleep so till next day. The next mornwg 
by day. break, he used to go with his vine^di^ss^t*, ^^"J^^Ai* 
the vineyard, or follpw the plough with his peasant^t Aw^ 
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it was his custom to return to the city, and employ himself in 
pubHc affairs with his friends and the magistrates. ' '' 

Whatever he got in wars, he expended either in jiorses ah*d 
arms, or employed It in ransoming the citizens who had been 
taken prisoners. He endeavoured to increase his estate by im- 
proving his lands, which of all profits is the most lawful, and 
-was not satisfied with barely visiting it now and then, and , 
merely for diversion sake, but devoted his whole care to it ; 
persuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man of probity and 
honour, than to improve his own fortune, provided ^\ed6es 
not injure that oif his neighbour. 

I must entreat my readers, in order for them to form a right 
j'udgment of Philopoemen, to convey themselveis in imagiiiatibii' 
t>ack to the ages I am speaking of, and to call to ihind with 
-^hat industry all well-goveriie<I nations, as Hebrews, Pei*sians, 
Oreeks, and Romans, applied themselves to the tilling of lancr 
and manual labour ; and the high esteem in which such cfxcr- 
«ises wei'e had in those ages. It is universally known that th^' 
Homans, after having gained signal victories, and alighted' from 
the triumphal car, crowned with laurels and glory, returned 
immediately to their farms, whence they had been elected to 
command armies, and went to guirfe the plougli and oxen witb 
the same hands whifeh had just befofe'vanquished and defeated 
their enemies. Accoi^dlrigto bur custon^stirtd Wajr <)# thitikihg,' 
the exercises at>ove mentioned are very low farid contemptible'; 
but it is an uiihappiness they should bethoiigWt s^i JjAxtp*y, by 
corrupting our manners, has vitiated our juogmeht^. "It Wakfes 
ufi consider as great and valuable what reall]^ in^tsetf deiervc* 
nothing but contempt : and it affisies, on' the cftnti^ry, ^n idea 
of contempt and meanness to things of solid, beauty and real 
greatness. .' f . 

Philopoemen was very fond of the commerce of ^ihllosopfaers, 
and read their works with thegrteatest satisfactidfi r'fibwdi^er/ 
he did not read them all WTthouf 'distinction, 'Bitt's6ch bhiy as 
could contribute to his improvement' in virtXiei OfalltW'gfeat' 
id^as in Homer, he souglit and retained such only k% cTdxlt th4f 
courage and excite t6 great exploit^ ; and that jioet- al^otinds' 
with ideas of this kind, no writer having ever painted v^ldur in 
such strong and lively colours. But the other works in which 
Philopcemen delighted most, '^ere those of Rvan^lus)* called 
the Tactics, that is, the slrt of dra\Whg up troops in battle-ar- 
ray ; and the histories of Alexander the Great i for k was his 
opinion, that wqrds should' alwdysb^ittade^rektlve' to Actions, 
and theory to practice; having very Tittfo it^gtti^d'for those' 
D d. 2 ■'•■ ■■' ''^'•■' i ' ■■•■'- • . 
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books that arc written merely to Kitisfy a vain curiositj, or 
funiisli a rapid and transient amusement* 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the tactics, lie 
did not value the seeing demonstrations of them in plans drawn 
upon paper, but used to make XX\% application on the spot, in 
the several places he came to : for in his marches, We used to 
observe exactljr the position of the hills as well as valleys-, all 
the ii'regularities of the ground ; the several different forms 
and figures battalions and squadrons are obliged.to take by ri- 
vulets, 'floods, and defiles in thrir way, which oblige theni to 
dose or extend themselves 2 and after having reflectedsenous- 
ly oil these particulars, he would discourse on them with those 
•in hb company. 

He was m his oCth year when Cleonienes, king of Sparta, 
«[ttacked Megalopolis, We have seen what courage and great- 
ness of soul he displayed on that occasion. He signalized him- 
self no less, some months after, in the battle of Selasia, where 
Antigonus gained a famous victory over the same Cleoinenes. 
'f hat king of Macedon, charmed with such exalted merit, to 
which he himself had been witness, made him very advanta- 
geous offers, to attach him to his service. However, so great 
was his love for his country, that he refused them ; not ^™?"' 
lion that h^ had naturally an aversion to a coiirt life, whicn 
not only requires great subjection in the man who devotes niffi- 
self U>(i, but deprives him of his liberty. However, a? it waa 
impbs^^e for him to pass his life in indolence and inaction, he 
went into pre te, which was engaged in war, to improve him' 
self in the art of war. Crete served him as an excellent schwi , 
so that he made great pro^^ess in it,, and acquired a penec 
knowledge in that science. He there' found men of a very wa - 
like dispositioiii expert in combats of every kind, extre»^/ 
teqiperate, and Innred to a inost severe discipline. . , 

^er havii^ aerved for some time in the troops of that isiaiw, 
be returned amon^; the Atjhaans, who had heard such grea^ 
-thingsQfhim, that immediately upon his arrival he wasappoi?; 
^ gener^ of the horse. The first thmg he did was ^f^^^ 
into the state pf his forces, among whom he did not ^^ 
least order or discipline. But he could neither dissemble » 
sufier such a degene«>a(5y« He himself therefore '^^^\r^^.^ 
to city, exhorting pai'ticularly all the young men, inspiring ^ 
lidlh^entimen s of honour, animating them with promises a ' 
wa^xl, and sopietimes ei^pkiying severity and P""^^^^?iJa«d 
he foun4 them rebellious ?md ungovernable. He exercisca ^^ 
reviewed them often, or made them engage in tournsm^'^ 
ffuch sports as would admit of the greatest Dutnber of ^P^^ 
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By this practice he soon made all his soldiers so robust^ ex- 
pert and courageous, and at the same time so ready and niiii* 
bie, that the several evolutions and motions^ to the right, to ftit 
left, or Jrim the top to the bottom, either of all the squadrons 
togetlieV, or of each trodp singly, was performed with so mudi 
skill and ease, that a spectator would almost have conclude^ 
that this cavalry, like one individual body, moved itself sponta* 
neously, at the impression of one and the same will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the last we menti- 
oned, dnd in .which he commanded the horse, he gained great 
li^onour ; and it was said ui>iversally, that he was not inferior 
to any of the private soldiers with regard to the strength and 
ardour of his attacks; nor showed less wisdom and prudence- 
tlian the oldest and most e^iperienced generals'; and that there- 
fore he was equally capable either of fighting or commanding. 

ArUtus, indeed, was the first who raised the Achaean league 
to the exalted pitch of glory and power it attained. Till he 
rose,.they were weak and greatly despised, because divided, 
and every city among them was studious of nothing but its pri- 
vate interest. 6ut Aratus made them formidable, by unitmg 
and allying them tc^gether ; and his design was to fbrm one 
body and one power of all Peloponnesus, which, by this union^ 
would have becoirte invincible, l^e success of his enterprises^ 
wias not owing so much to his courage and intrepidity, as to hiaf 
pinidencc, address, affability, benevolence, and (which was con^ 
sidered as a deifect in his politics) to the friendsliip he con- 
tracted with foreign prinbes, and Which indeed subjected his' 
state to them. But the instant Philopcemen assumed the reins' 
of government, as he was a great captain, and had cQme off 
victorious in all his former battles, he roused the courage 6£ 
the Achxans ; and finding they were able to make head alone 
against their enemies, he obliged them to shake off the yoke of 
foreign powers. 

He made a number of improvements in the discipline of the 
Achsean troops, and changed the manner of their exercise, and 
their arms, which had a great' many defects. He obliged them 
to use large and ponderous sliields ; gave them strong lances, 
helmets, and armour for the breast and thigh ; and thereby ac- 
customed them to fight vigorously, and gain ground, instead of 
hovering and flying about like light armed troops, who rather 
skirmish than fight in line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, which 
"v^as much moi'^e difficult as well as more important in one sense, 
and this was, to curb and restrain their hixury, and excessive 
profua^ and expence, I say, to restrain ; imagining that it 
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would not be possible for him to era^cate their violent fondoess 
for dress and outward ornaments* He began by substituting 
a difierent (^ject in their place, by inspiring them with a love 
for another kind of magnincence, viz. to distinguish themselves 
hf their horses, their arms, and other things relating to war. 
This ardour had an eflfect even on their women, whono^spcDt 
<!heir whole time in working for their husbands or childTei\. 
The only things now seen in their hands were helmets, which 
they adorned with plumes of feathers tinged with the brightest 
dyes ; coats of mail for horsemen, and cloaks for the soldiers; 
ail which they embroidered. The bare sight of these habits 
inflamed their courage, breathed in them a strong deare to defy 
the greatest dangers, and a kind of impatience to fly in quest of 
glory. Pomp in all other things which attract the eye, says 
Plutarch, infallibly induces luxury, and inspires all those who 
take a pleasure in gazing upon it with a secret effemmacy 
and indiilence ; the senses, enchanted and dazzled by these de- 
ceitful charms, conspiring to seduce the mind itself, and to 
enervate it by their soft insinuations ; but, on the contrary, 
tJiat magnificence, whose object is arms, animates and exalts 
courage. - ^ . 

Philopcemen is not the only great man who had this way of 
thinkbg. * Plutarch observes, that Brutus, who had accus- 
tomed his officer;5 not to be superfluous on any other occasion, 
was persuaded that the riches and splendour of the armour ana 
weapons which soldiers have always in their hands or on their 
bodies, exalt the courage of men who are naturally brave ana 
ambitious, and engages such as are of a covetous temper to ex- 
ert themselves the more in fight, in order to defend their arms, 
which they look upon as a pi*ecious and honourable possessioD. 
The author in question tells us, that the circumstance whico 
gained Sertorius the aflTection of the Spaniards, was, his dC' 
stowing on them, with a very liberal hand, gold and silver t 
adorn their helmets, and enrich their shields. This was ajso 
the opinion of C»sar, f who always gave his soldiers arms thai 
glittered with gold and silver; and this he did not only |or 
pomp and splendour, bat that they might act with ^^^^ 
courage in battle, for the defence of arms of so great a valu ♦ 
. However, I must not omit observing, that generals, flo less le- 
nowned than those we have mentioned, difiered in opinion iroin 

♦ Pint, is Bnrt. p. ioot. • a. 

+ Habcbat tarn cnltos milltea, ut argento et aarojpoliti«a«^'* ""Ij^ 
ret,9iniulet'ad specicm, et quo teoaciores eorutn in pr»Uo «*** 
uetu damni. Sucton. in Julius Cssar^ c. 67. ' 
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them. *■ Mithridates taught by kis mii^ortiineS) of the littli^ 
advaiitag;e which splendour is to an army, would not allow* 
such arms as were gilded and emiched with predousstones^ 
and began to consider them as the riches of the conqueror, 
and not the strength c^ those who wore them. FapitkiSy the 
famous dictator, who, by defeatm|; the Samnites, rmiid Ui« 
sJScoibX which|th€iRomans had received at the Furce Caudinse, 
said to his troops, that it was proper for a soldier to appear 
with a rough «ad stem aspect; that omamenta of gold and 
silrer ill became him ; and that steel and braverv ought to 
form his g^or^ and prUk* And indeed, adds he, pid and sil# 
ver are rather spous than arms. ThcMC ornaments dazzk th* 
eye before the battlei but make a most hideous appearance in 
ti^e midst of Uood and slaughter. The foldier's ornament it 
his Talour ; the rest is always consequential of victory. A rich 
enemy falls a prey to the conqueror^ how poor soever he ma^t 
be* ft is well knewn that Alexander the Great | entertained 
the 9aiBe idea of the rlctoess and raagnificenoe of the arms oB 
jdke Persians. 

In this opposition of c^inions, it does not become me io pn* 
nounce which of those great men hfkd tiie moat just way of 
thinkings Bi^t however thi3 be, we cannot but admire tii« 
juilgment of Phil(q=>oemen, who, seeing lu^gury prevalent and 
estSriiished in his country, did not think it advi«dble to banidv 
it entirely, but contented himself with directing it to an obfcct 
more laudable in itself, and more worthy of brave men. 

After Phil<^ttmen had tfiDCUStomed the young men to mtdce 
their splendour consist in that i>f their arms, he himself eacerw 
cised and formed them very carefully in all the partsflf miltau 
ry discipline. On tlie oUier i^e, the youths were, very ktten* 
tive to the instructions he gave them Gtmceming military evo- 
lutions ;. whence there ar^se a kind of emulation among them,' 
which should execute them with the greatest ease and dUi-^ 
pence» They were pttxHgiousi^jr pleased with the manner of 
drawing vnp in order of battle, wluch he taught them ; beaauso 

• Pliit. in LncuH- |K 40. 

t Horriduai mUittm ettfe deberei iMn cq^itiMiavre argeotfique, 
vdferraet aakniffretiim. ^jpfw ilia praidtm Veritn qnam anna 
aaae; aiteatia aete rem* defarmia inter Mnpiinem et valnera. ViN 
tucem esse niltttt. deeps, et omttia iHa viccofriam te^oi $ et diteia 
honceiB 4|ii&imvit panperis victorit, pnaoiiMn etie. Liv. l ix . a . 40. 

I Aciem hostiuoi aaro purporaqoe ^Igeatem intaeri jnbalMt, pra** 
dam non arms gcstiatem'. Irent, ct imbcUlbat lonniis awam ?iri 
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they conceired, that where the ranks were so very' dose, they 
would be the more difficult to break ; and thdt arros, though 
much more ponderous than before, felt much lighter, because 
they took greater delight in carrying them, from their splen- 
dour and beauty ; and for this reason they panted to try them, 
and to see them imbrued in the blood of their enemie&. 
. It must be confessed that Philopoemen, in what light soever 
we view him, is a great captain, and a noble pattern for the 
imitation of all wh6 embrace a. military life. I cannot too 
strongly exhort young officers and noblemen to study diligently 
80 perfect a model, and to imitate him in all those things in 
which he is imitable by them . Our young n'>blcmeD are full of 
courage, sentiments of honour, love of their country, and zeal 
for their prince. The war which broke out so suddenly in 
Europevand to which they fly with incredible ardour, is a con- 
vincing proof of this, and especially their behaviour in Italy 
and on the Rhine, They have fire, v ivactty, genius, and do 
not want talenta and qualities capable cf raisiDg them to what- 
ever is greatest ; but then they sometimes want a manly and 
vlgoroos education, which alone can fi>rhi gteat men in every 
kind. Our manners being unhappily turned, thrcugli a taste 
wUcbprevaibalmost universally, towards eflfemtaacy, pea- 
fures, and luxury, the admiration of things trifliiig in «i«»' 
•fclvei, and afondness for false splendour, enervate oorcourag« 
In cttT most tender vcars, and bhmt the edge of that valour « 
ancient Gaul, whlcn was once natural to us. 
' Were the youth among our nobility educated IikePhilop«' 
mci^ ao far I. mean as is consistent withour manners j^^'x 
thfl^fttikiWbe in their early years an inclinaticw for studi^oj 
a scrfid kind, such as philosophy, history, and polity ; were wey 
to propose as models for their imitation the many illustrious 
generals which the last age produced ; were they to pnttuem- 
selves under the disciplme of those who areifiow the ornsinenv 
and ^lory of our nation ; and would they once duly consider, 
th*t trufe greatness does not consist in surpassing ^^^^X^- 
in pomp and profusion, but in distinguishing themselves by s- 
lid merit ; in fine, were they to make k their Relight: and giory 
to .^cBfect ,tljemseJv«S'in the miiitfety knowledge, to «^**^?!^L 
^U;i,t? pa,r,ta, and »c<|«ire thetrue scope andde^«f !*» 'JtL 
owitting a,ny of.^tlie.meara which dtftiduce to their pertecn 
In ity— -how iliustricus a set -of officers, commanders, ^^J' 
roes^ wouW France pwiduce J One^ingle man inspired *^^° , u 
of the Ach^ans. with this ardour and eipulation. ^?^wL 
; ereit<to:bei wished (and why should we not wish it/ % 
ne one of our princes,- great in all thingsj in valo^'^ 
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as birth, woqM revive in x>iir armies this taste of the ancients 
for sin^licity, frugality^ ,and generosity, and direct the taste 
of the French nation to. things truly beautiful, solid, and just 1 
All conquests would be infinitely short of such^ glory. 



SECTION VI. , . 

«XPKJ>IT10NS or PHILIP AND SULPITIUS.— A DIGRESSX^ 
ON OF POLYBIUS UPON SIGNALS HAO£ BY FIRJC. 

Wb * have already, said, that Sulpitius the proconsul, and 
k.ing Attalus, had continued in winter-quarters at i£gina. As 
isoon as spring appeared, they had quitted them, and sailed to 
Lcmnos with their fleets, which together amounted to 60 gal- 
leys. Philip, on the other side, that he might be able to op- 
pose the enemy either by sea or land, advanced towards De- 
metrias, whither the ambassadors of the allies came from all 
parts, to implore his aid in tlie imminent danger to which they 
-were iexposed. Philip gave them a favouvable reception, and 
promised to furnish them with such succours as the present 
juncture, and the necessity of their aflFairs, might require. He 
kept his promise, and sent bodies of soldiers into different pla- 
ces, to secure them from the attacks of the enemy. He re- 
£ aired to Scotusa, and made his troops march thither from 
.arissa, which lies very near it, and then returned to Deme- 
trias ; and in order to give seasonable succour to sucjj of his. 
allies as should be attacked, he fixed signals in Phocis, Eubcea, 
and in the little island of Peparethos ; and placed, in that part 
-where he lay, on Tisaum, a verjr lofty mountain of Thessaly, 
men to observe them, that he might have speedy notice of the 
enemy's march, and of the places he might design to attack. 
I shall explain Uiose signals hereafter, 
r The proconsul. and fing Attalus advanced towards Eubcea, 
and laid siege to Orxa, one of its chief cities. It was defended 
by two castles strongly fortified, and was able to hold out a long 
time ; but Plator, who commanded it under PhiKp,. surren- 
dered it treacherously to the besiegers. He had purposely 
made the signals too late, that Philip might not have an oppor- 
tunity of succouring it. But the same did not liappen to Chal- 
cis, which Sulpitius besieged immediately after the taking of 
draa. ' The signals were made very seasonably there j and . 

♦ A. M. 3797. Ant, J. C* «•;• Polyb. 1. x» p 6X2— 6i4« Liv. 
1, zzviii. &^ i— 8. ' 
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the ocMfimander, deaf luid inaee«Mdble to the oSbts of die pro- 
consul, prepared for a stoat defence. SidiMtiiM perceived that 
he hud made an impnident attempft, and was so vise as to de- 
sist immediately from it. T|ie o^ was Btnvgly foitified in 
itself, andy^ besides, sitiiated ou the Euripus, that famoos strut, 
* in which the sea does not «hb and flow seven times every 
day, at fixed and stated hours, as, says Livy, is commonly rc- 
poi^ted, but irregularly, whilst the waves roll on all sides with 
so mudi impetuosity, tliat they seem like torrents felling pre- 
opitately from the mountains; so that ships can never ride 
there io safety. 

Attains besieged Opuntus, a city situated notfer from the 
sea-side, among tike Locrians, in Achaia. Philip advanced with 
incredible diligence to Its aid, having marched upwards of f 
60 miles in one day. The city had been just taken befoi-e he 
arrived at it s and he might have surprised Attalus, who was 
employed in [Sundering the place, had not the latter, the m- 
staut he heard of his a|q)roach» retired with great precipita- 
tion. However, Philip pursued him to the sea-side.^ 

Attains having retired to Grata, and received advice there, 
that Prnsias, king of Bitliynia had entered his territories, he 
returned tov/ards Asia, andSulpitins to the island of ^gma. 
Philip, after having taken some small cities, and frustrated the 
project of Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who designed to 
attack the people of Elis, who were employed in prepanngtor 
the solemnization of the Olympic games, he repaired to tae 
assembly of the Achaeans, which was held at -^gium, vn^f^r 
«i|>ected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and to join it with ws 
own; but advice bemg brought, that the ships of the Romaitf 
and king Attalus were sailed away, his did the same* 

% Rnfip was truly grieved to find, that though he cmplofw 
the utmost diligence in all his projects, he always came too lare 
to put them in execution; fortune, would he sajr, tai^S ^ 
pleasure in bereaving him of every opportune? and in ^^' 
trating all his incursions and expeditions. However, he con- 

• Hand alk ihf««tiwda8tjitatio«?t. Nam et venti ab iitriM<^« 
terras priealtis moatibas fubiti ac procellosi se dejiciiint, et p^'''?^^, 
tarn Euripi, non septiet d.c, sicut fama fcrt, temporibot rtatii reciF^' 
•cat ; §cd cemere, in modum ▼«nti nunc hnc nunc iHoc v<r*o m » 
velst monte prxcipiti devolutas tonrens rapitur. Iwnccflwtc, 
die, qoiei navibua datnr. X«iv. > chfcf 

t ^o liivy hail it; which it certamly a prodigiotts 4ay''"**^ 
an army, ^ . .„ct, 

t. Pbjllippuf. ttwCFcbat et *ngel>atiir, c^m aid ^i^ajiia ip»» '^'^Qtylii 
nulU tamen se rci ih tsmpore occurrisie; et rapient^ <»*^^ • 
cluutte celeritatem luam f^rtunam. tXt, 
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cealed his uneasiness' from the assembly^ and spoke with an 
air of confidence and resolution. Having called the gods and 
inen to witness that he had neverneglected any opportunity of 
marching out, on all occasions, in quest of an enemy, he added, 
that he did not know which side used the greatest dispatch ; 
"whether himself in flying to the aid of his allies, or his enemies 
in escaping his pursuilB i that this was a tacit confession that 
they thought themselves inferior to him in strength ; neverthe- 
less, that he hoped soon, to gain so complete a victoi^ over them, 
as would evidently demonstrate Jiis superiority. This speech 
greatly encouraged the allies. After having given the neces- 
sary orders, and made some expeditions of no great importance, 
he returned into Macedonia, to carry on the war against tlie 
Dardanians. 

. Di^re9aion of Polybiiiay on the Signals made by Fire. 

The subject which Polybius here treats is curioUs enough in 
itself; and besides, it bears so near a relation to the facts I am 
now. relating, as to excuse a digressi(n, that will not be of a 
great length, and which the reader may pass over if he finds 
it -tedious. I shall repeat it almost literally as I find it in Po- 
lybius. Livy, in his account of the particulars above related, 
and which he copied almost verbatim from Polybius, * mentions 
the same signals made by fire : but then he only hints at them, 
because as they were not invented by the Romans, consequent- 
ly this was a subject which did not relate s^^ immecli itely to the 
history he was writing. But this ai-tifice of the signils, which 
is a part of the art of war. belongs properly to the history of 
the Greeks, .and shows to Ik w great a pi-i-fection they had car- 
ried all the parts of that noble art, the judicious reflections they , 
had formed in all things relative to it, and the astonishing pro- 
gress they bad madef. in respect to the construction of machines 
of war, different kinds of armour, and military signals. 

As the mikin}^ signals by fi\'«,'Says Polybius, though of great 
use in war, has hitnerto not been treated with any accuracy, I 
believe it will not be proper to pass over them superficially, 
bujt to dwell a little upon xhvX hc^id, in order to give my Hea- 
ders a more perfect ideii of it. 

• Philippuft nt ad omnca hostium motus posset cccurrcre, in Pho- 
cidem atque Eubaam, ct Pcparcthum rnittit, qui loca Rlt.a clipertnt, 
BTidc editi igne« apparercnt ; ipse in Tisato (mons est in altitudinem- 
ingcntcm cacuminis cditi) spcculam poauit, ^ut ignibus procul sublatis, 
ftignum, ubi quid n oUrentur ho tes, momeuto tempoiij ncciperst. 
Liv 1. xxviii. n. 5. ' . . . • 

+ Polyb. 1. X. p. 6l4--6lfc 

Vol, VI. ^ E c 



It is a tmtii universally acknowledged^ that opportonitf is 
of great advantage in all things, but espedaUy in war. NoWf 
anongthe several things which have been invented to eirable 
men to seize it, nothing can be* more conduciTe to that end 
than ' signals made by fire. Whether transactions have bsippen- 
ed but a little before, or are then transacting, they may, by 
this method, be very easily made known at places distent three 
or four days journey from where they happened, and sotne- 
times at a still greater distance ; and. by this hHp ^e necessa- 
ry aids may be obtained in time* 

Formerly, this method of giving- notice was of vety little ad" 
vantage, because of its too great simplicity ; fi»r^ in order to 
the niaking use of itj it was necessary that certain signals 
shoulcf b^ agreed upon ; and aseventa are infinitely various, it 
was imp)ossible to communicate the greatest part of them by 
tliis method. As for instance, not to depart from the present 
history^ it waCTJ veiy easy to nUke known, at a distance, thit 
a fleet was arrived at Orsa, at Peparethos, or at Chalcis, be* 
cause the parties whom it concerned had foreseen this, and ac- 
cordingly had agreed upon such signals as might denote it : but 
aa unexpected insurrection, a treason, an horrid murder com- 
mitted in a City, and such like accidents as happen but too of- 
ten, and which cannotbe foreseen ; these kind of events, which 
require immediate consideration and remedy, cannot be agni- 
zed by a beacon ; for it is not possible to agree upon a signal 
for such events as it is impossible to foresee. 

iEnefts*, who wrote a treatise on the duties of agenci'al, 
endeavoured to complete what was wanting on this occasion; 
but he was far from succeeding so well as could have been 
wished, or as he himself had proposed, of which the reader 
may now judge. 

Tlioso, says he, who would give signals to o»e another, upca 
affairs of importance, must first prepare two vessels of earth, 
exactly equal in breadth and depth ; and they need be bat four 
feet and an half deep, and a foot and an half wide. They then 
must take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of these 
vessels, but not quite so wide, that they may be let dowa^i^^ 

- • JEw Hi was cotemporary with Aristotle. He wrote a trfatiie oo 
the art of war . Cioeat, one of Pyrrhu»*8 counwllorii, nude ao ibrWgi 
mcnt of it. Pyrrhii» al^o wrote od the same subject. Miaa. Tact* 
cap I Cicero mention* the two last in one of hit epiaties* ** S»™" 
** mum me dncem litene tu» re4di Jenint. Plane nesdebam te tan pe- 
'* ritum eate ret militartt. Pyrrhi te librof ct'Cine* videv leetiuittf* 
Lib. ix. £pist. 2^. ad Papir. Poctam. 
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.-case to the bottoxn ofthese veseds. They* next fix in the nsid« 

. die of this cork a stiok, which mu3t be of equal size in bot;h 
these vessel^. This stick must be divi(]ed exactly and distinct* 
ly by^spacesof three inches each, in order that such events at 
generally happen in war may be written on them. For exam- 
ple, in one of these intervals the following words may be writ- 
ten X " A body of horse areraarched into the country." On ano- 
ther, " a body of infantry, heavily armed, are arrived hither.** 
On a third, " infantry lightly armed." On a fourth, " horse 
** and foot." On another, ** ships." Then, " provisions :*• 
and so on, till all the events which may probably happen in the 

..^war that is carrying (»i are written down in these intervals. 

This being dcme, each of the two vessels must have a little 
tube or cock of equal bigness, to let out the watei? in equal prg- 
portion. Then the tw.o vessels must be filled with water ; the 
pieces of corks with their sticks thrust through them, must We 
laid upon them, andtlie cocks roust be opened. Now it is plain 
that as these yessels are equal, the covks will j»ink, and the 
sticks descend lower in the vessels, in proportion as they emp- 
ty themselves. But to be more certain of this exactness, 4t 

. vill be proper to make the experiment first, and to examine 
-whether all things corresp<md and agree together by an uoi- 
Ibrm execution on both sides. 

When they. are well assured of this, tlie two vessels must he 
ferried to the two places where the signals are to be made anid 
observed ; water is poured in, and tiie corks and sticks a^^e 
put in the vessels* In proportion as any of the events which 
are written on the sticks shall happen, a torch or other ligllt 
is raised, which must be held aloft till such time as another it 
yaised by the party to whom it is directed. This first signal |s 
only to give notice that both parties are ready and attentive ; 
then the torch or othtr light must be taken away, and the cockt 
set open. When the intei'val, that is, that part of the stick 
v^here the event of^which notice is to be given is written, shall 
be fallen to a level with the vessels, then the man who giv^s 
the signal lifts up his torch ; and, on the other, side, the cor- 
respondent signal-maker immediately turns the cock of his vea- 
sel^ and looks at what is writ on tliat part of the stick whidi 
touches the mouth of the vessel ; on whicli cc<casion, if every 
thing has been executed exactly and equally on both sides, bol^ 
•will read the same thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was practised 
tin c;^Tly.a4S^s,.iu mhl^h. moo j^grei^ .only upcma^sins^e j»isi^^^. 
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• -which was to -denote the event the other party desired to be 
inforniefl of, ani which had Ijeien agreed upon, it nevertheJess 

- was too vngue and indeterir.mate ; for it" is impossible to fore- 

• see all the actideitts that may hnppenin a war ; and though 
they could be foreseen, there wouH be no possibility of wiping 
them all on a ])iece of stick. Pesidcs, when any unexf>ctted 
accident should happcT^, how could notice be given of it ac- 
cording to this method ? To this I m.iy ad?], th it the in*»crip- 
tion on the stick is no ways ex?ct and circumstantial. We nre 
not told how many horse and foot are come ; what part of the 
country they are in ; how many ships are arrived ; nor the 
ouantity of provisions they have ; for before these several par- 
ticttlars could be written on the slick, they must have been fcre- 
secn, which was altogether impossible, though most essential ; 
and how can succours be sent, when it is not known how ma- 
ny enemies are to be-opposed, nor in whht part of the country 
they are ? Ffow must a party either confide in or donbt their 
own strength ? In a word, how will they know what to do, when 
they are not told how many ships, or what quantity of prcvi- 
tioTT? are cnme from the enemy ? 

'file last method was invented by Cleoxenes, which others 
ascribe to DemocVitus ; however we h-tve itnprovpfl it, says Po- 
Ivbius, who continues the sole speaker upon this head. This 
fixes every civcumvtance, and ennbles ns to give notice tf what- 
soever happens. The only thing' required is great care and ex- 
actness. This methrd is as foHows : ' * 
' The 24 letters of the alphabet must be taken ahd divided 
into ^\t parts ; and Uicse must be^fixed^vn a board, from top 
to bottom, ill their natural order in five columns ; five letters 
in cnch cohmn, the last excepfed . which is to have but four# 

The alphabet behi^ disposed in tliis manner, the man who is 
to make the sign:?! mnst begin by showing two torches or lights ; 
and these he must hold aloft till the other party has alsso shown 
two lights. This first signal is only to shf^w that b6th sides arc 
ready, after which the lights must be removed. 

The affiir now is, to make the other parly read in this alpha- 
bet the advices we want to acquaint them with. The persoa 
w^ho gives the signal shall hold up torches to his left, in order to 
denote to the correspondent party from which of the columns he 
must take letters, to write them down in proportion as they shall 
be pointed out to him ; so that if it is the first column, he only 
holds up one torch, if the second, \\t shows two, and so on, 

• aad always to the left He must do the sai^e to thie right 
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band, to point out to thepenoiiiwho receives the sign&l, which 

letter In the colunui he muatt>bsferve and writedown. . This 

both panie& must ,^gree> upon .between them . 

These several things being fixctd, and each of thcift.|;ot*tQ 

his post, the man wha gives tWe signal most have a geometrical 

Ins^inent with two tubes, in order that he may know by one. 
. ©f them the right, and by the other the left of him who ia'to 

answer. The board must be -set up near tothis instrument ; 

and to the right and left O' solid must be raised ten feet broa<l, 

and about the height ei a man ; in order tliat the torches which 
^hall be lifted up over it, rnay^ spread a strong ^lear light ; and 

tluLt when they ai:e lotbe lowered, they may bo entirely hid be- . 

luiidhlm. 

: AU things beoig thus dis()osed on .each skle, • I Will suppose, 
rfbr instance, that advioe'is to-be given that ^ an huiidred Cre- . 
^ «^ tans,. or Kretans, are gojne over to the enemy.** -First, be 

must, make choice of «uch words as .will expreijs what is here 

•aid in the fewest letters possible, as "Cretans or Kretans,- ♦ 
- <* an hundred have deserted ;'* which expresset^'the very same. 

idea JnjBUch fewer letters. 

- The first letter is K, whid>is in^ the second column. Two 
J torches must therefore be lifted to the left, to inform the persOR 

rWho. receives the signal, that he must look, into the second co 
. lumn 4^ He then must lift up live torches to the right, to denote 

{that the letter sought for is the ^h of the second edlumn^ that 
JsK. 

Aft^wards, four torches must be held up tothe leftj to poijpt 
. ©nt the P, t which is in the ftwirth column : then t*vo *to the 
: right, to denote that this letter is the second of the fourth c6- . 
^ lumn . . The. same must be observed with respect to the rest bf 
.dike letters*. 
. iBy.this method, every event that comes to pass may be.dc-. 

Tvoted in a fixed and determinate manner. . The. reason wliy 
^twosetsofiigiits are used, ts'because e^very letter must bepi^int- 
f#df out twice ; the first to denote the cohimnto which it bie- 
-%ifiDg9, andthe second to slu>w its [^ce in. order in 'the columns 
^pointed out. , If the • persons employ ed on these occasions ob- . 
^siwve the rales here laid down, ^hey will give exact notice:. 
dait it must be practised a long time before they wiU be a?>le. to , 
-JbC!*erV/quick|ui)d«xact in the operation., 

This is what is proposed by Polybius, who, it is well known . 

^ The words zrt disposed in this manner -ta«tie;OT«ek. 
*5»ftT*»it tbs tspUal fcttetf^lU i» the Greek t«™^ 
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was a great soldier and politteian, and for l^is re&soii his hints 
ought to be valued. They nii^^ht be improved and pnt in prac- 
tice on a greut many occcusioius. These signals weiteuipttayed 
in a mounUtiiioutt couiiiry. 

A pamphlet was lent lue,. printed in 1702, andintitted," The 
^ art of milking signids both hy sea and land/' The piimphkt 
was dedicated to the Jting, by the Sieur MarceU cninmissioi\er 
1 f the navy at Aries. This authtvr affirms, that hehad commu* 
nicated several times, at the distance of two leagues (In as short 
a space of time as .a man could writes down and form exactly 
the letters con;^ained in the advice he^wpuld communicate,) nn 
unexi>ected pivce of news that took up a page in writing. 

I Crinnot say what this new invention was, or whati^uccessit 
met w iih ; but j^\ my <4>inion such discoveries as these ou^ht 
. not to be neglected. In all ages and nationsf ivca have been 
very desirous of finding out and employing methodft if^r receif- 
ing or communicating speedy advices ; and of these signals by 
fire are one of the principal. 

* In the faliulous times, when the fifty daughters of Danaus 
murdered all their husbands in one night, H\-permncitra ex- 
cepted) who spared LynceUs, it itf related, that both fi> ing, and 
each being arrived at a place of safety, they informed one 
another of it by signals made by fire ; and that this circom- 
stance gave rise to the festi\al of torches established in Ai^os. 

Agamemnon, ,at his setting out for the Trojan expedition, 
had promised Clytemnestra, that the very day the city shfuW 
be taken, he would give notice of the victory by fires Jcindled 
for that purpose. He kept his word, as appears from the tra- 
gedy of iEschylus, which takes its name from that priace ; 
where the she sentinel, appointeil to watch this signal, declares 
she had spent many tedious nights in that uncomfortabte pest. 

We also find fh^ the writings of Julius C»sar, that he hira- 
seJfuFed the same method. 

Cxsar gives us an account of another method in we amongst 
the Gauls. Whenever any extra ordinary- -event happened in 
their country, or they stood in need of immediate succour, thif 
gave notice to one another by repeated shouts, which were 
catched ft-om place to place ;. 60 thiit the'maHsacre of the Ro- 
mans in Orleans, at sun-rise, was known by eight or ninf 
o'clock in the evening at Auvergne, 4Q leagues from the other 
city. 

♦ Pausan.U'i. p. 1.^0. ■ : * 

t Cclcriter, ut aiitrCa:«?r imperareratt igoihas t!^Bifiratk>Qe(«0>t 
«i proxtmif catteUit eo concur|Uf|i fit. Caea, Bell.' Gall# 1. ii. 
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♦ We arc tbld of a miich tHoktr ^nifethoif; ftts pfctf»fkl^ 
- that the king of Pe't^sia'^ when h€ catried' the war into Greede, 

• fcad posted a kiiid <>f sentinels <a» profi^r '(tistai1<les, who cotntmi- 
nicated to one another, by their voices, such news<i6 it" wis 
necessary to'traftsmlt *to a gi»cat*dUtance'; and th«t advice 
could be cotAmnnicatwd from Athens to Susa (upwards '4f 150 
Icagaes) in 48 hours. • . > 

It is also related, that a f Srdoinian proposed to Alexahder the 
Great an infelliblc nfiethod for establishing a sjVifedy and Said 
communication between all the countries subject to him*. He 
required but five days for giving notice, from ko great a distanot 
as between his hereditary kingdom, and hils most remote coii* 
qu^ in India ; but the king, looking upon this ofifer as a meT% 
chimera, rejected it with contempt : however, he soon rejienf- 
«d it, and veiy justly ; for the experiment might have been 
made with little trouble to him«felf. ^ ^ 

^ Pliny relates another method; which is not altogether imu 
probable. Decimus Brutus defended the city of Mo<lena he- 
sieged by Antony, who prevented his sending the least advice 
to the consuls, by drawing lines round the city, and laying netii 
' in the river. However, Brutus employed pigeons, to whose 
feet he fastened letters, which arrived in safety wherever hip 
thought proper to send thtm. Of what use, says || Pliny, wefle 
Antony's intrehchtnettts aiid sentinels to hina* ? Of what setvice 
verc all the nets he spread, when the new courier tkx^ liik 
route through the air f ' * 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices fi'om Alexandria to 
Aleppo, when ships arrive in that harbour, they make use of 

• pigeons who have young ones at Aleppo. Letters, containing 
the advices to be communicated, are fastened about the pigeons' 
necks, or feet ; this beif»g done, the pigeons take wing, soar to 
a great height, and fly to Alep|>o, where \he letters are takeh 
from them. The same method is used in m^iny other placeii* 



JQe^tifition of the In»tramentft emfUoifed in Sigrtala made by 
Fire. 

Mr. Clievalier, mathematical professor in the royal college, a 

• C«l. Rhodf^ I Tvrii. c S. ' ' * * \ 

t Vij;:encre, in h\% remarks on the §et^cnth hook of Caesar'f 'Wan ift 

• GauU rtlatesthi^ wit bout citing directly the author: 

I PHn I. vii. c. 37. ♦ ' ' 

H Quid vallum, ct vigil oHgidio, atcjuc etiam retia arane ptxteiM 

profuere Antonio, per c^feliim eunte iiuntib* 



tJUSkmw^m^T wiUi «ie, and nay ]wvtic«lar fricDd,iiaft beenso 
j^ood aft to delineate, at my fcqueatf the figiire of tbe iiutrQ- 
.IMt mealioiied by PalybtUB, aad U>add tbe folk>vi«g.expIiG0« 
•turn of it* 

In this maimer 1 coDO^ve<t]ie idea :I have of the Instrument 
^tsenbed by Polybiuft, lor comnmiHeatiiig advkea at a gveat 
distance, by signals made by fire* 

A E la a beam about ibur or five feetloi^, fiveor nx inches 
ikroad, and tMro or Uiree inches thick. At the extremities o£it 
'Mey weUdove^tjdled and fixed exadfy perpendicular, istbe mid- 
jbe, two cross pieces of iwrood, C D, £ F, of equal breadth aid 
Jihklmess with the beam, and three for foar feet loog. The 
^Mcs of these cross pieces<^timber mustbe exactly paraUAao^ 
Jbeir npper superfices vevy smooth. In the middle of tbewe-fo^e 
f«f each ef tbese pieces, a right line m«ist be draivnfAraUelto 
Iheir sides ; and consequcjitly these lines will beparaUeltoo^e 
another. ' At an inch and a !half« or two inches, distance frm- 
.Ijbese lines, and exactly in the middle of theiength of each oroei 
fMece, there most be driven in very strongly, and exacth per- 
^Madicular, an iron or brass screw, whoie upper part* which 
jnustbe cylindrical) and five or six lines in diameter*^ shaU pro- 
ject seven or dght lines above the. superfices of ^b^^ ^'^ 
'pieces. 

On these pieces.must be placed two faollewtnfaes or cylifidec^ 
/> Q, I K>9 through whioh^the obaerviations arc vatdt. T^ 
tubes mustbe exactly cylindrical, and formed of some hard »• 
<lid metal, in order that.tbey may not shrink or warp. X^^T 
must be a fiiot km^r than the cross pieces on which they are 
4i»ed, and thereby will extend sixr inches beyond it at^each e^ 
These two tubes must be fixed on two plates>of the f»mtijo^ 
rin the middle of whose length shall be a sma^l convexi^i «^ 
fUbcMit an inch round. In the middle of this part must ot 
^ hole exactly roundvabQUtihalf an jn^oh jn diameter ^,^^*^ 
applying the plates on which these tubei are fixed ^V^^Jr, 
cross pieces of wood C D, E F, this hc^ must be exactly tm 
bf the.projeotingand cyiindrical part of the screw which »*» 
fixed in it, and in such a mamier as to prevent its play Tft* 
liead of thescrew may e;(i;^Dd some Ime&b^ond-the m^^^ 
of the plates, and in such a manner as that those tube? i»*7 
turn, wiih their plates, about these spt«ew$,{in.ei^ ^^^^!!w 
ihem.onthe boardsor screensP Q, behind, whiclitlpiewgo^*^ 
fire are made, acoocdingf to the,diffcj:«|it.diita«iceft-rf*^i**^' 
where the bignais shall be given* . 
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The tubes must be blacked within, iti order that; *w]fcn the 
eye i« applied to oj^ of their ends, it may not receive any re- 

' fleeted ray Si There must also be placed "abt^iit the ewd, On the 
side of the observer, a perforata ring, the apertttte of which 
must be of thru? or four liwes ; and place at the other end two 

. threads, the. one vert'calr ami the other hcnzonlal, crossing oAe 
another in the axis of the tube. 

In the middle of the beam A B must Ije made a round hole, 
two inches in diametec, in which must be fixed the foot L M N 
O P, which siipportsthe whole machine, ^id round which it 

' Uims as on its axis. This machine may be called a rule and 
sights, though it differs from that which is applied to circumfe- 
rjpnters, theodolites, and even geometrical squares which are 
used to draw maps, take plans and surveys, &c. but it has the 
S2 me use, wliieh is %a direct the- sight. 

The person who makes the signal, and he who rc?ddives it, 
must have the like instrument ; otherwiseythcman who receives 
the signal could not distingimh whether the signals mide are 
to the right or left of him who makes them, which is an essen- 
tiril circumstance, according to 41m5 *i€thod proposed by Po» 

. lybius. 

The two boards or screens P Q whicih are to denote th# 
right and left hand of the man who gives thebtgnaU, <it» to dis» 
play or hide the fires, according to the circum^tftnce of the ob- 
servation, ought to be greater or less, and hearer or farther 
distant from one another-, according as the distance betwettx 
the places where the signals must be given and received is 
Ipreater or less. ' ■ ' 

In my description of the preceding machine, all I endeavoui*- 
cd was, to explain the manner how Polybius's idea might be 
put in execution, in" making signals by fire ; but I d© not pre- 
tend to say, ,that it is of use for giving signals at a considerable 
distance : for it is certain, that, how large soever this machine 

' may be^ signals made by two^ three, four, and five torches, will 

• not be seea at five, six oi^ more leagues distance, as^ he suppose*. 
•To make them visible at a greater distance, such torches must - 

not be made use of, as can be lifted up and down with the hand, 
but large wide spreading fires, of whole feads of straw or wood, 

* and consequently, boardte or screens of a prodigious size must 
be employed to hide or eclipse them. 

' Telescoiies, were nol'known in Polybtus^s time ; they were not 
discovered or improved till the last century. These instruments 
might hfeive made thenignals in question visibie at a mudi greal*. 
er distance thiin bare tubes could have dsone : but I stilUloufe^, 
whether they could be employed to tlie use mentioned by Po- 
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lybkuyftta ^[veftterdigtaBCcthaDtwoortbfeekasiies. How* 
ever I am ot optnion) that a city besieged ougfat comnumicate 
advice to an anay sent to succour it, .or give notice how long 
time it could hcdd out a siege, in order to takiag proper meiu»| 
tures ; and that, on the other side^ the army sent to its aid 
might communicate its designs to iht city besieged, eipecidS/i 
by the assistance of telescopes* 

SECTION vn. 

yHILOPOEMSH «AINS A FAMOUS VICTOKT KEAR HANT> 
NEA, OVER MACHANXDAS, TTRAMT OF SPARTA. 

The Romans*, whoUy employed in the war vtitd Haiuiibal, 
iifhich they resolved to terminate, intermeddled very little with 
that of the Greeks^ ^id did not molest them during the tvo 
.following years. 

i In the first, Philj^xsmen was appointed captain general of 
.the Achsaos, As . soon- as he was mvested with this employ- 
;ment, which was the highest in the state, he assembled his al- 
iies before he tpqk .theiCield, 90d exhoi^ them to leoond his 
zeal with courage an<I warmth, and support with honour both 
«,their fame apd-his. He insisted strongly on the care they ought 
to take, not of tlie be^ty land m^gmficence of thdr dre», 
.^which bec£»me wom^n only, ^nd those tooef little merit ; but 
.,of the nearness and /splendour of their anns, an object worthy 
,€£ men, in^nt tipon iheir oiwn glory and the good of their coun- 

His speech was received with universal applause, msoinuw 
4hat, at the breaking up of the assembly, all those who were 
jini\gnificei>t^ .dressed were pointed at j so great an infiueiioe 
have the words of an illnstrious person, not only in dissuadii^ 
.men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue ; especially when 
his actions correspond witli his words, for then it is scarce pos- 
.«ible to resist his exiiortations. This was the character of Phi- 
lopoemen* Plaifiin his dress, and frugal in his diet, he took ve- 
jry little care of his body* In conversation he suffered patient- 
ly the ill temper of others, even when they used contemptuous 
expressipns : and, for himself, he was sure never to give the 
jjcast offence to any one. It was his study during his lifci ^ 
speak nothing but the truth ; and indeed the slightest expr«- 
«ions of his were heard with respect, and immediately believed ; 
#nd he was not obliged to employ a great many words to ^ 
.^ade, his conduct being a rule of what every Wdy «toe ought 
lodo. t 

# A. M. 579i Ant. J. C. ao6. f Polyh. I. ». p. d»9-4ir. 



ThcrattemUy besnif^dilimiEiBCid^ every body i^t!itned't6 t^ieif 
rerspcetive cities^ id the highest admiration of Philoporaien, 
ivtiose irordr as well a^^acti'onff had charmed thfem, and fully' 
persuaded that 'as long as he shoald preside in the goyemment 
itxoald not but flourish. He immediately yisited the several 
cities^ and glive the necessary orders in them. He assembled 
tWe people- in efvery place, acquainted them i»ith every thing 
tliat wiui necessary to be done, and raised troops. After spend« 
ing near eit^ht months iii making the various preparations,^ he - 
took the field. 

*" Maehanidas, tyrant of Laced«monia, was watching, at the' 
head of a powerful arniy, for an opportunity to subject all Pe-' 
loponnestrs. The moment advice was brought of his arrival in 
the territories of Mantissa, Philopoemen prepared to givehtntt 
battle. 

The tyrant of- Sparta set out upon his march at day-break, 
at- thfe head of the heavy-armed infaiitry, and posted to the 
right and' left on the same line, but a little more advanced, the 
light infantry composed of foreigners ; and behind them cha* 
riots laden with catapultst, f and darts to sustain them. It ap^* 
pears by the sequel, that before him lay a ditch that run along 
part of the plain, beyond which his troops extended at each'end. 

Atthe's&metime rtiilopoemen marched his army in three 
bodiejs out of the city. The first, consisting of Achaan horse, 
was posted to the right* The second) composed of heavy- 
arfined foot, wfts in the centre, and advanced to the ditch. The 
third, composed of Illyrians^ cuirassiers, foreigners, light- 
armed troops^ and some Tarenline horse, | were at tlielef^i 
«rith Phikjpoemen at their head. 

The time for beginning the battl6^pproAdimg, and the'enc^r 
!iiy in view, that general, flying up and down the ranks of the 
nfatitry, encouraged his men, in few but very strong expres^^ 
dons; Most of them were even not heard ; but he was so dear 
:o liis soldiers, and they reposed sUch confidence in him, that 
bby wanted no exhoirtations to fight with incredible ardour. 
[t> a kind of transport they animated their general, and pressed 
iijm to lead them on to battle. All he endeavoured to make' 
hem understand was, that the time was come in which their 
txiemies would be reduced to an ignominious captivity, and 
hcmselves restored to a glorious and immortal liberty, 

JViach^Cnidas marched his infantry in a kind of column, as^if 

* Pblyb. 1/ xi. p. 631—637. Plut. in Philop. p. 361. 

f- EngiDMto discharge darts or Btc^es; &c. 

1^ The Tarcnttnehoraemen had each two hories. Ltv.l. xixv^ n. it* 
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he imleniled to ^gin the battle bv charging the Tjfghtwfeg: 
but when he was atlvarced to a proper distance, he oii a stiddeB 
made his infuuiry v^lieel al)cut, in order- that it might extend , 
to his rights and make u front equal to the left of the Achxans ; 
ftQdto cover it he caused all the chariot^ laden wixh catapidtsc 
tqadv^Kc fcrwavd. Philo|joeinen plainly $aw that Ws design 
was to break his ijifaniry, by overwhelming it with daris and 
sUmea : however he <iid nojt give him time -fop it^ but caused 
tlie Tarcr.tiife horte tojbegin the battjc With great vigour, on a 
spot v^ here they had room enough to engage in. Machanidas 
wa? fv rcc d to do the same, and to lead on h»s Tarcntines. The 
first chare p was very furious. The light-armed soldiers ad- 
vanciug a liale after to sustain them, in a moment the foreign 
troops »ere utiiversally engaged on both sides ; and as in this 
attack ihey fought man to man, the battle was a long time 
doubtful. At It.st the foreigners in. the tyrant's army had the 
arfi a.itH^e ; their numbers and dexterity, aa^uired by experi- 
ence, giving tliem the superiority. The lllyriansand cuirassiers, 
•wU<^>- si^i>ti^wi^<* the foreign sohMers in Philopcemen's army, could 
not withst mdso furiuus a charge. They were entirely broke, 
and ftcd with the utmost precipitation towards the city of Man- 
tin je a, abC'Ut a mile fron\ the field of battle. 

Philcpoemen seemed now lost to all hc^^es. On this -occasion, 
says Pol) bins, appeared the truth of a ma^fim which cannot 
reasona!>ly be contested, that the events of war are generally 
successful or unfortunate, only in proportion to the skill or ig- 
norance of the genefajs who comiT>and in them. Philopoemen, 
so far from desponding at the ill success of the first charge, or 
being in confusion, was solely intent upon taking advantage of 
tli£ errors which the enemy might commit Accordingly they 
were guilty of a great one, whicii indeed is but too frequent en 
Ih^se occasif.ns,^ and for that reason cannot t>e too strongly 
guarded against. Machanidas, after the left wing was rf>uted, 
instead of improving that advantage, by charging in front that 
instant with his infantry the centre of that of the enemy, and 
taking.it at the same time in flank with hi victorious wing, 
and thei'diy terminating the whole affair, suffers himself, like 
a young man, to be hurried away by the fire and impetuosity 
of his soldiers, and pursues, v/ithout order or discipline, those 
who were flying ; csif, afier having given way, fear would not 
have carried them to the gates of the city* 

Vhilopcemen, who upon this defeat had retired to his infantry 
in the centre, takes tlie first cohorts, commands- them to wheel 
to the left, and at their head marches and seizes the post which 
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Machanidas had abandoned* By this movement lie divided the 
centre of the enemy's infantry from his right wing. He then 
commanded these' Cohorts to stay in the post they had just sei- 
zed, till further orders, and at the same time directed Polybi- 
us*, the Megalopolitan, to rally all the Illyrians, cuirassiers, 
and foreigners, who, without quitting their ranks, and flying 
as the r^.st had done, had drawn off to avoid the fury of th« 
conqueror, and with these forces to post himself on the flank 
of the infantry in his centre, to check the «iemy in their re- 
turn from the pursuit. 

But now the Lacedaemonian infantry, elated with the first 
•ucccss of their wing, without waiting for the signal, advance 
with their pikes lowered towards the Achxans, as far as the 
brink, pf the ditch. When they came up to it, whether from 
being so near the enemy they were ashamed not to go on, or 
that they did not value the ditch because it was dry and had 
no hedge ; and besides being no longer able t6 retire, because 
the advanced ranks were pushed forward by those in the rear, 
they rushed into the ditch at once. This was the decisive point 
of time which Philopoemen had long waited, and thereupon 
he orders the charge to be sounded. His troops levelling their 
pikes fell with dreadful shouts on the Lacedamonians. These, 
-who, at their descending into the ditch, had broke their ranks, 
no sooner saw liie enemy above them, but they immediately 
iRed ; nevertheless, great numbers of them were left in the 
ditch, iiaving been killed either by the Ach«ans or their own 
soldiers. 

To complete the glory of this action, the business now was 
to prevent the tyrant from escaping the conqueror. This was 
Philopoemen^s only object. Machanidas, on his return, perceiv- 
-cd that his army fled ; when, being sensible of his error, he en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to force his way through the Ach jeans* 
His troops, perceiving that the enemy were masters, of the 
bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite dispirited, and en- 
deavoured to save themselves as well a^ they could. Machani- 
das himself, finding it impossible to pass the bridge, hurried 
along the side of the ditch, in order to find a place for getting 
over it. Philopoemen knew him by his purple mantle, and the 
trappings of his horse : so that, aitet giving the necessary or- 

- * The late transhfor of Polyblui mittakes thi« officer for otir histo- 
rian, and here introduces hitn speaking ; which is otherwise in the o- 
rigttial. Polybius the histbriati was not born at that time. It is true 
indeed that this. person had th&same name, a Ad was a «a«ive of the 
same city, which makes the error more cxcuiablc. 
Vol. VL ~ F f 
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ders to his officers, he passed Uie dkch m order tostop the ^« 
rant. The latter having found a i>art of the ditch which might 
easily be crossed, claps spurs to his horse, and springsibrward 
in oixlcr to leap over. That veiy instant PhU(4>flemen threw 
his javelin at him, which Uid him dead in the ditch. The ty- 
rant's head being struck off, and carried from rank, to rank, 
.gave new courage to the victorious Achsans. They. puTieaed 
the fugitives wiUi incredible ardour as far as Tegea, entered 
the city with them, and being now masters of the field, the ve- 
ry next day they encamped on the banks of tl>e Eurotas. 

The Ach»ans did not lose many men in this battle, but the 
Lacedaemonians lost 4000, without including the prisoners, who 
were still more numerous* The baggage and arms were also 
taken by the Achacans. 

'Fhe conquerors, struck with admiration at the conduct of 

.their general, to whom the victory was^ntirely owing, erected 

• a brazen statue to him in the same attitude in which he had 

killed the tyrant ; which statue they afterwards placed m the 

temple of ApoUo at Delphos. 

Polybius justly observes, that this signal victory must not be 
•ascribed either td chance or a concui^rence <^ circomstances, 
but entirely to the abilities of the general, whohad foreseen and 
disposed all things necessary for this great event ; and indeed 
from the beginning it, is Polybius who stiU speaks, and con- 
tinues his ructions. Philopcemen had covered himself with 
the ditch ; not to avoid coming to a battle, as some have ima« 
gined, but because, like a judicious man and a great soldier, 
he had reHected^ that should Machanidas attempt to nuike his 
army pass the ditch before he was aware of it, his ti^ps would 
certainly be cut to pieces, and entirely defeated ; or if, being 
stopped by the ditch, he should change his resolution, and break 
his order of battle through fear, that he would be thought the 
most unskilful of generals, in abandoning his victory to the 
enemy, witliqut daring to come to a battle, and in carrying off 
no other marks of his enterprise than the ignominy of having 
renounced it. Polybius also highly applauds the presence of 
mind and resolution of Philop«emenj in his not desponding or 
losing courage when his left wing was routed, but in having 
made that very defeat an occasion of his gaining a glorious vic- 
tory. 

Methinks these small battles, where there are not many com- 
batants m either side, and in which by that means one may 
follow, as it were with the eye, tlie several .steps of the com- 
inanding jofi&cers, observe the severalorders they ^ve, the pre« 
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cautions they take, and the errors they commit j Uiat these, I 
say, may be of great service to those who are one day to com- 
mand armies ; and this is one of the chief advantages from the 
study of history, 

» It is related that in the assembly of the Nemxan games, 
-which were solemnized the year after this famous battle of Man- 
tinxa, Philopcemcn being elected general of the Acha&ans a se- 
cond time,, and having then no employment for his forces, upw 
on account of the festival^ he caused his phalanx, very splen- 
didly clothed, to pass in review before all the Greeks, and 
fnade them perform thfeir usual exercises, to shQw with what 
dexterity, strength and agility, they performed the several mi- 
litary movements, without breaking or disordering their ranks 
in the least. He afterwards went into the theatre, in which the 
musicians were disputing for the pHze in their art, accompan- 
ied by those youths in their coats of arm?, all of a graceful sta- 
ture, and in the flower of their age ; all filled with the highest 
Tcneration for their general, and fired at the sime time with 
a martial intrepidity ; sentiments with which their glorious bat- 
tles and success under this illustrious general had inspired them. 

The very instant that. flourishing tro^p of youths entered 
-with Philopoeraen, Pylades the musician, who was singing to 
his lyre the Persians of f Tiraotheus, happened accidentally 
tft repeat the following verse : 

The wreaths of liberty to me yoti owe, 
* The brightctt crown the gods bestow. 

These lofty verses being finely expressed by the singer, who 
had an exquisite voice, struck the whole assembly. At the 
same time all the Greeks cast their eyes upon Phil opoe men : 
and clapping their hands, and raising shouts of joy, they cal- 
led to mind the glorious ages of triumphant Greece ; soothing 
themselves with the pleasing hopes, that they should revive 
those ancient times, and their pristine glory ; so greatly did a 
general like Philoj^oemen increase their confidence, and in- 
flame their courage. 

A^d indeed, says Plutarch, as we find young colts are always 
fond of those they are used to, and that in case any other.per-. 
son attempts to mount them, they are displeased, and pranc& 
about with their new rider ; the same dispobition appeared ia 

• A. M. 3799. Ant. J. C. 205, 

t This was a dithyrambic poet^ who lived itbout the 95th Olympiad, 
i. e. S98 yeart bc£sre Cbrttt» One «f his piecei «4s entitled the fer^ 
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the Adia&aa lea|;Qe. The instant they* were to embark in a 
new war, and a battle was to be foqght, if any other general 
-was appointed, immediately the deputies of the confederate 
powers would be discouraged, and turn their eyes^'in quest of 
Philopcemen ; and the moment he appeared, the wViole league 
revived, and were ready for action : so strongly were they 
persuaded of his great valour and abilities, well knowing thai 
he was the only general whose presence the enemy dreaded, 
and whose name alone made them tremble. 

Can there, humanly speaking, be a more pleasing, moreaf- 
fecting, or more solid glory for a general or a prince, than to 
see himself esteemed, beloved, and revered, by tlie army and 
people 1 in the manner Philopce men was ? Is it possible for any 
roan to be so ta9teless and void of sense, as to prefer or even 
compare to the honour which the exalted qualities of Philopce- 
men acquired him, the pretended glory Which so many per- 
sons of quality imagine they derive from their equipages, build- 
ings, furniture, and the ridiculous expence of th^r tables L 
Philopcemen affected magnificence more than they do, buttlieu 
he placed it in what it really consists — ^the clothing his troops 
splendidly ; providing them with good horses and shining arms ; 
supplying wiUi a generous hand all their wants both public and 
private j distributing money seasonably to encourage the offi- 
cers and even private men. In ac^ting thus, Philopcemen, though 
dressed in a very plain habit, was looked upon as the greatest 
and most magnificent general of JiLs time, 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death of Ma- 
chanidas, the only consequence of which was its changing one 
oppressor for another. The tyrant had been extirpated, but 
not the tyranny. That unhappy city, formerly so jealous of 
its liberty and independence, and now abandoned to slaverVj 
seemed by its indolence studious of nothing but to make itself 
new chains, or to support its old ones. Machanidas was suc- 
ceeded by Nabis, who, though a worse tyrant, yet the Spar- 
tans did not show the least spirit, nor make the least effort to 
shake off the yoke of slavery. 

* * Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was not desirous 
to undertake any foreign expedition, but employed his whole 
cndcavoui's to lay the solid foundations of a lasting and cruel 
tyranny. For that purpose he made it his particular care to 
destroy all the remaining Si)artans in that republic. He banish- 
ed from it all such as were most distinguished for their quality 

• Polyb. 1, xui. p, 674V 67^. *• 
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andr wealthy and ga^e tlieir estates and wiv^9 16 hia creatarea* 
We sball speak of these persons hereafter under (he name of 
^le exiles. He had taken into his pay a great number of fo« 
reigners) all plunderers and assassins, and capable of perpe^ 
tratiBg the blackest crimes for gain. This kind of people, whtr 
had been banished their country for their crimes, flocked roundl 
ttie tyrant, who lived int^e midst of them as their protector 
and king, employing them as his attendants and guards, ta 
fttrengthea his tyranny, aad confirm his power* He was not} 
•fttisfied with banishing the citiaeas ; he acted in such a man* 
Ber that thejF could not find any secure asylum, even in foreign 
coumtifies ; some were butchered in tlieir journey by his emis- 
fifrries, and he recalled others fro^ banishment with no other 
-view bu^ to murder them. . 

Besides these barbarities^ he invented a machine which nAay 
brealted an infernal one, representing a woman magnificently' 
dressed, smd exactly resembling his wife. Every time that lie* 
«ent for any person to esttort money from him, he would first 
declare, in the kindest and most gentle terms, the danger ta* 
which the whole country, and Sparta in particular, was expoK* 
•d by the menaces of the Acheans ; the number of foreignerr 
he was obliged to keep in pay for the security of his govern*' 
ipent ; the gireat sums he expended for the worship of the gods, 
and foK the good of the publi c In case the person spoke to waS 
■wrought upon by his words, he proceeded no farther, this' 
being all he wanted : but if hd was refractory, and refused to 
give him money, he would say, " probably Uie talent of pcr- 
" suasion is not mine ; but I hope that Apeg^ will have some 
<* eSect upon you.'* This Apega was his wife. He no sooner 
had uttered these words, but his machine appeared, Nabis,- 
taking her by thehiin<J, raised her from her chair, and led her 
■ to hisjman. The hands, the arms, and breast, of this machine 
were stuck with sharp iron points. concealed under her clothes. 
The pretended Apega embraced the unhappy wretch, folded 
himJn her arms, and laying Hers round his waist, clasped him 
into her bosom, whilst he, vented the most lamentable cries. 
The machine was made to perform these several motions by 
secret springs. In this manner did the tyrant put many to 
death, from whom he could not otherwise extort the sums he 
demanded.', s 

Would one believe that a man could be so completely wicked 
as to contrive, in cold blood, such a machine, merely to torture 
his fellow-creatures, and to feed his eyes and €avs with'thie cruel- 
measure of seeing their agonies, and hearbg their gtoaaSi? X^. 
F f 3- 
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is ftstoniabing that in each a city- as Sparta, where tyranny was 
had in the utmost detestation ; where men thoBght it ^lorioui 
to confront death ; where religion and the law^ so far from 
restraihing men as among us, seemed to arm them against all 
who were enemies to liberty ; it is astonishing, I say, that so 
horrid a monster should be suffered to live one day. 

** I have already observed, that the Romans, employed ma 
nore important war, had intermeddled very little with the af- 
fairs of Greece. The ^toUans finding themselves neglected br 
that powerful people, who were their only refuge, made a peace 
■with Philip. Scarce was the treaty concluded, but P. Sem- 
pronins the proconsul arrived with considerable aids r 10,000 
loot, 1000 horse, and 35 ships of war. He was very much 
offended at them for making this peace, without having first 
obtained the consent of the Romans, contrary to the express 
words of the treaty of alliance* The Epirots also, tired with 
the length of the war, sent deputies, with the proconsul's leave, 
to Philip, who now was returned to Macedonia, to exhort hint 
to agree to a general peace ; hinting to him, that they were 
almost sure, if he consented to have an interview with Serapro- 
idus, they would easily agree upon the conditions. The king* 
was greatly pleased with these overtures, and went to Epirus. 
As both parties were desirous of peace, Philip, that he might 
have leisure to settle the afikirs of his kingdom, and the Ro- 
mans, that they might be able to carry on tiie war against Car- 
thage with greater vi^r, a treaty was soon concluded. The 
king caused Prusiaskmgof Btthynia, the Achaeans, Boeotians, 
Thessalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots to be included in it ;^ 
and the Romans included the people of Iliium, king Attalus, 
Pleuratus, Nabis, the Spartan tyrant, successor to Machani* . 
das, the people of Elis, the Messenians, and the Athenians; 
In this manner the war of the confederates terminated in ^ 
peace of no long continuance. 



SECTION vin. 

the glorrous expeditions of antiochus. at bis 

retury, rkceives advice of ptoj^emt 
philopater's death. 
TttE history of tlie wars Li Greece obliged us to interrupt the 
relaticrn of the traiviactioas in Asia, and therefore we iiow re^ 
^a^ to them. 

, • A. M. 3800. Ant. J. C. 204. , Uv. I. xxix. n^ 1%. 



* Antiochus, after the death of AchssnS) Raving employed 
•ome tkne insettUn.e; hjs ajHairs ro Asia Minor, marched towards 
the east to reduce those provirxes which had revolted from the 
empire of Syria. He began by Media, of which the Parthikns 
had just before dispossessed him. Arsaces, son to him who 
founded that empire, was their king. He had taken advantage 
of the troubles in which the war& of Antiochus with Ptolemy 
and Achaus had involved him, and had conquered Media* 

This country, says Polybius, is tbemo8t|jowerfiil in all Asia^ 
as well for its extent, as for the number and strength of the 
men, and the great quantity of horses itproduces. Media ftir» 
nishes all Asia with those beasts ;- and its pastures are so good 
that the neighbouring monarchs send their studs thither. Ec- 
batana is its capital city. The edifices of this city are the finest 
in the world, and the king's palace is 760 fathoms rounds 
Thouj:h all the timber-work is of cedar and cypress, yet not 
the least piece of timi^er was visible- ; the joists, the beams^ 
the ceilings, and columns, which sustained the porticoes and 
piazzas, being covered with silver or gold plates. All the 
tiles were of silver. The greatest part of these rich materials 
had been carried oflFby the Macedonians under Alexander the 
Great, and the rest plundered by Antigonus and Seleucus Ni* 
cator. Nevertheless, when Antiochus entered this kingdom, 
the temple of ^na was still surrounded with gilt columns, and 
the soldiers found in it a great number of silver tiles, a few goU 
den bricks, and a great many of silver. All this was converted 
into specie, and stamped with Antiochus's image ; the whole 
amounting to 4000 talents, or about 600,000/. sterling. 

ArSaces expected that Antiochus would advance as far as ^is 
temple; but he never imagined that he would venture to cross^ 
•with his numerous army, a country so barren as that which lies 
near it ; and especially as no water can be found in those parts, 
none appearing on the surface of the earth. There are indeed 
rivulets and springs under ground, but no one except those who 
know the country can find them. On this occasion a true story 
is related by the inhabitants of the country, that the Persians, 
when they conquered Asia, gave to those who should raise wa- 
ter in places where none had been before, the profits arising 
from such places to the fifth generation inchisirely. The in- 
habitants, animated by these promises, spared tieither labou? 
Bor expence to convey water under ground from mount Tauu 
rus, whence a great quantity flows, as far as these deserts |ig« 

• A. M. 379a. Ant. J. C. 312.. FoIyb,l.».P. 5)^— 6oJk- * 
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«mnididiatttttfti»tiflie^ says^^nvh tiioie n^ aaie use 
of these waters, do not know from what tpniigs Uie Mbterr» 
MeousriTtitets flow diat supply them with it. 

It were to he wished that Polybios, who generallf is di&sivs 
tnough) had been .more prolix here, and explainedto iis ia what 
aaanner tht^se suhtern^Kous canals (for such werethe^cAtHere 
QKikeB of) were built^andthe methods employed by Arsaceste 
atop them. From Uie account he gives of Uie prodig^ labour 
employed, and the uast- sums expended tk> complete tMs work, 
we may suppose that water had been <»nveyed into erery part 
€f this vast desert, by stone aqueducts built under ground, iritii 
Openings at proper ^stances^ whieh Poly bios calls wells. 

* When Arsaces saw that Antigonua crossed the deserts m 
•pite of the difficulties which he imagined would stop his mardi) 
he gave orders for stopping up the wells. But Antiochua^bav" 
faig foreseen this, sent a detachment oi hovaet. which posted i^ 
■elf near these wells, and beat the par^ that came to ste^ 
them. The army psKued the desevts,. eAtcrod^ Mediia, drove 
Arsaces out of it,, and lecovered all that province. Antaeebns 
staid idiere the rest of the year, in order to. roxstablish his af- 
fetrs and to make the ppepavatifms.ncGesaary ^rGanrying^QD 
the war. 

t The ycair following he entered very early into Partej 
where he was a^ successful' as he had: been the year befere in 
Bieidia. Arsaces was forced to retire intotHyrcaniat m^erelie 
ineghied that in securing some passes of th« mountains Mrflucb 
separate it from Parthia,it would be impossible fbi:^ Syrian 
army to approach him, 

f However^ he was mistaken : for as soon as the season ^<Mild 
permit,. Antiochus took the field, and, after ittcredn]kdifficuk< 
lies, attacked all those posts at the same time with hb whols 
army, which he divided into as many bodies as there were at- 
tacks, *ind soon, forced them all. Be afterwards assembled them 
iathe plain?,, and- marched to besiege Seringes, which was the 
eapital o^Hyrcania, Having besieged it for sometime, be«* 
last made a great breach,-, and took the city by sfcorm^ ttp<» 
which the inhabitants surrendered at discretion. 

D In the mea'n time Arsaces was very busy,. As he retired, 
be re-assembled troops, which at last formed an army of.120, 
<KiO, foot and 20,000 horse, H^ then took the field against tha 
eiuemv, and put a stop to their progress with the utmost bravc- 
Vfri'^is resistauce proiracted the war^ whiclLseemed almost at 

• Ai M. ^ffZ. Aot. J. C. >li. t'A Ml 1794^ Antf J. C. tf« 
t A. M. zi9S- Ant. . C. 409, | Jmtin I. xli. c.^f 
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an end. After many engagements, Antiochtis, pcf cciving he 
gained no advantage, judged that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to reduce so valiant an enemy, and drive him entirely 
out of the provinces, where by length of time he had so strong. 
ly established himself. For this reason, he began to listen to 
the overtures which were made him for terminating so tedious 
a war. 

* At last a treaty was concluded, in which it was stipulated, 
that Arsaces should continue in possession of Hyroania, upon 
condition that Ii6 should assist Antiochus in recovering the rest 
of the revolted provinces. 

t Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms against E^thy- 
demus, king of Bactria. We have already shown in what man-^ 
ner Theodotttsliad disunited Bactria from the empire of Syria,' 
and left it to.hfe sftn of the same name with himself. This soa 
had been defeated and dispossessed by Euthydemus, a brave 
and prudent man, who engaged in a long war against Antio- 
chus. % The latter used his utmost endeavours to recover Bac* 
tria ; but they all were rendered ineffectual by the valour and 
vigilance of Euthydemus. Daring the course of this war, An- 
tiochus displayed his bravery in the fhbst extraordinary man- 
ner. In one if these battles his horse was killed under him, 
and he himself received a wound in the mouth, which howev- 
er was not dangerous, being attended with only the loss of some 
•f his teeth. • * ' , . 

. At last he grew weary of a war when he plainly perceived 
that it fwould be: impossible f6r him to dethrones tlifls 4)rince. 
He therefore gave audience to Euthydemus'^^mfeassariors, who 
represented to him, that the war he was' carrying on against 
tlieir sovereign was not just; that he_ had n©veirbcen his sub- 
ject, and consequently that he ought not to avenge Himself on 
their kjng^ because others had rebelled against him ; that Bac- 
tria had thrown oif the yoke of the Syrian empire under other 
monarchs long before him ; that he possessed his kingdom by 
right of jcohqi^t.' over the deso^niiaiit^ of:ftiosc chiefs .of the 
rebellion, and preserved it asthe reward of a just victory. They 
also insinuated to him that the Scythians, observing both par- 
ties had weakened themselves by this war, were preparing 
to invade Bactria with great fury ; and that, should they per- 
sist obstinately in disputing it, those barbarians might very pos- 
sibly dispossess both of it. || This reflection made an im- 
pression on Antiochus, vf ho by this time was grown quite wea-' 

• A. 51. 3796. Ant. J. C. 308. t A. M. 3797. hxA. J, C. 207. 
% Polyb. I. X. p. 620, 621, ctl. xi. p. 651, 6^2. 

I A. M* 3798. Aot« J. C. 206» 
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rytAto onprofitable and tedious a war; and' for this reason he 
granted them such conditions as end«d in a peace. To canfirm 
and ratify it, Euthydemus sent his son to Antiochas. He gare 
him a gracious reception ; and Judging by his agreeable mieiiy 
his conversation, and the air of majesty coBspicuooS in his 
whole person, that he was worthy o£ a throne, he promised lum 
one of his daughters in marriage, and granted his father the 
title oi king The other articles of the treaty were put in wri- 
ting, and tlu5 alliance was confirmed by the usual oaths. 

Having received all Eutbydemus's elephants, which was one 
of the articles of peace, he passed moimt Caucasus, and entered 
India, and then renewed his alliance widi the king of that coun- 
try. He also received elephants from him, which with those 
Euthydemus had given him, amounted to 150. He marched 
from thence hito Arachosia, afterwards into Drangiana, thence 
into Carmania, establishing his authority and good order in aU 
these provinces. 

* He passed the winter in Uie last country. From thesice he 
Tetumed by Persia, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, and at last 
arrived at Antioch, after having spent seven years in this ex- 
pedition. The vigour of his enterprises, and the prudence with 
which he had conducted the whole war, acquired him the cha^ 
vacter of a wise and valiant prince, and made- him fbniBdablft 
to Europe as well as Asia. 

t A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was breughl 
inn of the death of Pt<4elny Philopater; That prhice, by his 
intemperai^ce. and* excesses,, had quate rained his cfmstitutioQ, 
vdtich wtts natmralfy strong and vigorous. He died, as.general- 
ly happens to those who a^ndon themselves In pleasure, be- 
toc he had run half his course^ H* was scarce above 20 years 
eld when he ascended die throne, and reigned but 17 years. 
He was succeeded by PtoJeoiy Epiphanes his son, then fiv0 
years old. 

• A. hi. >799* Ant. J. C. m^. fM, M. a^oo. Am. J. C« aq*. 
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This cli»|^ter includ^t »4 yMrt, Hnriag which Ptolemy £ptplMii#t 
reigiwd m Egypt. In thU intccvsl, the RonwBf engftye in war; 
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SECTION I. 

P^OLEMT £PIPHAWt/B 6tM3C«EDS PHILOPATBR IV XGTPV. 
— TR<OU«Llt8 WHI^H SOON FOLLOW. 

T RELATED ^in the preceding book how Ptolemy Philopatcr, 
* * worn out with riots and excesses, had Gome to his end 
after having reigned 17 years. As the only persons present 
when that monan^h expired were Agathocles, his sister, and 
their creatures, they concealed his death as long as possil)le 
from the public, in order that they might have time to carry off 
all the money, jewels, and other valuable effects in the palace. 
They also formed a plan to maintain the authority they had eiu 
Joyed under the late king, by usurping the regency during the 
minority of his son, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was thch 
but five years old. They imagined this might be easily done, 
if they could but take offTlepolemus, who had succeeded Sosl- 

• A. M. 3800. Aot. J. C.404. Joatia. ]. xu. c. 2. PoIyt>. J. 

XV. p. 713 — 720. , 
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bes in the ministry ; and accordingly they concerted measures 
to dispatch him* 

At last they infonned the public of the king's death. Imme- 
diately a great council of the * Macedonians ivas assembled, in 
which Agathocles and Agathoclea were present. AgathocleS| 
after shedding abundance of tears, begins by imploring their 
protection for the young king, whom he held in his arms. He 
told them that his royal father, in his expiring moments, had 
committed him to the care of Agathoclea, whomhepcnnted out 
to them, and had recommended him to the fidelity of the Ma- 
cedonians : that for this reason he was come to implore their 
assistance against Tlepolemtis, «?ho, as he had certain advice, 
bad formed the design of usurping the crown. He added, that 
hehad brought witnesses expressly to prove his treason, and 
at the same time offered to produ^ them. He imagined that 
by this weak artifice, Tlcpolemus would be immediately dis- 
patched, and that in consequence he might easily obtain the re- 
gency : but the artifice was too gross, and the people immedi- 
•ately swore the destruction of Aga^odes, h& sister, and all 
their creatures. l%is last attempt recjalling to their remem- 
brance their other crimes, all the- inhabitants of Alexandria 
rose against them. The young king was taken out of their 
hands, and seated on the throne in Hippodrome : after which 
Agathocles, his sister, and CEinanthe his mother, were brought 
before the king, and all three put to death as by his order. The 
populace exposed their dead bodies to all the indignities possi- 
ble, dragging them through the streets, and tearing them to 
pieoes. AU their relations and creatures^ met with the same 
treatment, and not one of them was spared-: the usual and just 
end of those unworthy favourites, who abuse the confid^ice of 
their sovei^eign to oppress the peojde, and who i»ver punish 
those who resemble themselves. 

Philammon, the assassin, who had been hired to murder Ar* 
sinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria, two or three 
days before this tumult broke out, the ladies of honour of that 
unfortunate queen had immediate notice of it, and taking the 
.opportunity which the distractions of the city gave them, they 
resolved to revenge their mistresses's death. Accordingly they 
broke open the door of the house Where he was, and killed. him 
with clubs and stones. - 

• Polybius gives this name to the Alexandrians who descended from 
the Macedonians, and the (losterity of the tousders of Alcxandriai or 
of thoae to whom the same ptitileges ha4 bceof ranted^ 
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The care of the king's person, till otherwise provided for, 
wasgiven to SosibeS) son to him who had governed dunng the 
^tibjgji^t reignSk History does not inform us whether he was 
^11^^^ ; but it ' is certain that he lived to a gi^eat age, as 
he . .«^ . passe4 above 60 years in the administration. * No 
minister was ever more cunning or more corrupt than this So- 
•ibes« He made no $cruple of committing the blackest crimes, 
provided they conduced to his ends. PoTybius imputes to him 
the murder of Lysimachus, son of Ptolemy^ and of Arsinoe, 
daughter of that Lysimachus ; of Magas, son of Ptolemy, and 
of Berenice, daughter of Magas ; of Berenice, mother to Pto- 
leniy.PMlopater ; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta ; and lastly, of • 
Arsinoe, daughter of Berenice. It is surprising that, notwith- 
standing a conduct of so much inhumanity and cruelty in his 
administration^ he shoiUd support himself so long, and at last 
come to a peaceable end. 

-)- Antiochus, king of Syria, and Philip, king of Macedonia, 
during the whole reign of Ptcdemy Philopater, had discovered 
the strongest zeal for the interest of that monarch, and were 
ready to assist him on all occasions. \ et, no sooner was he dead, 
leaving behind him ^ninfant, whom the laws of humanity and 
justice j^joioed thfpMot to disturb in the possession of his fa.* 
ther's kingdom, but they immediately join in a oriminal alli-» 
ance, and excite each other to take bif the lawful heir, and di- 
vide his dominions between them. PhiHp was to have Caria,. 
Libya, Cyrenaica, and Egypt; and Antiochus all the rest-. 
With tliis view, the latter entered into Coelosyria and Pales-? 
tine, and in less than two campaigns made an entire conquest 
of these two provinces, with all their cities and dependences.' 
Their gitilt, says Polybius, would not have been quite so glaring,/ 
had they, ^ike tyrants, endeavoured to gloss over their crimes 
"with some specious pretence ; but so far from doing this, their 
iojustice and cruelty were so barefaced, that to them was ap-^ ^ 
plied what is generally said of fishes, tliat the large ones, 
though of the same species, prey on the lesser. One would be 
tempted, continues the same author^ at seeing the most sacred 
laws of society so openly violated, to accuse Providence of be* 
ing indifferent and insensible to the most horrid crimes. But 
it . fully justified its conduct, by punishing those two kings ac- 
cording to their deserts, and made such an example of them 
as ou^t in all succeeding ages to deter others from following 

* P«lyb. in Excerpt* p. 64, 

f .A. M. 3801. Aot.. J. C. »«3. Polyb. li iii. p. 119. l^ 1. x* 
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thdr example ; for whilst the3r are medkatiiii; to ctis^os^ a 
weak and helpless infant of his kingdom by piecemeajj Provi- 
dence raised up the Romans against them, who entirely sub- 
verted the kingdoms of Philip and Antiochos, and reduced 
their successors to almost as great calamities as those with 
which they intended to crush the infiuit king. 

* During that time,- Philip was engaged in a war agskiltYie 
ithodians, over whom he gained an inconsiderable advantage, 
In a naval engagement near the island of Lade, opposite to the 
city of Meletus. 

t The next year he invaded Attalus, and advanced as &r as 
Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But all his efforts in 
assaullinp that city being to no purpose, he tamed his rage and 
fary against the gods; and not satisfied with burning their 
temples, he demolished statues, broke to pieces their altars, 
and even pulled up the stones from their foimdattons, that not 
the least footsteps of them might remain. 

He was not more successful against the Rhodians. Having 
already fouglit th«iv with but ind^rent success, he ventured a 
second battle oif the island of Ohio. Attains had united his fleet 
to that of the Rhodians, and Philip was defeated with consi* 
deraUe loss. There were killed in his arm]? 3000 Macedbni- 
mns, and 6000 allies ; and 2U0O Macedonians and confederates, 
with 700 Egyptians, were taken prhoners. The Rhodians lost 
but 60 men, and Attains 70. 

. Philip ascribed all the gkury of this engagement to himself, 
ftnd that for two reasons: the first was, that having repulsed 
Attains to the shore, he had taken that prince's ship ; and the 
second, that having cast anchor near Uie promontoiy of Argen- 
aum, he had stepped even amon^ the wrecks of bis enemies* 
But Uiough he assumed the best air he could, he was sensible of 
his great loss, and could neither conceal it ii*om others nor him- 
iself. This prince had never lost so g^at a number ©f men 
either bv sea or land in one day* He was highly afflicted upon 
it, and it vis&ly damped his natural vivacity. 

Nevertheless, the ill success of this battle did not abate Phi- 
lip's courage. The character of that prince was to be unshak- 
en in his resolutions, and not to be dejected by disappointments, 
but to overcome difficulties by inflexiUe constancy and persever- 

• Polyb. in Excerpt. Vale8.p. 7© ^t 73. 

' t A M. 3802% Ant. J. C. %oii Polyb. ib. p. 66. Diod. tb. p,2j[4- 
^ A. M. 3803. Ant. J, C- aoi. Polyb. I. ivi. p. 733—339' ^**' 
1. tT%\. n» 1 6. 18. ,PoJyb. J. xvii. p 74J. Iiiv. 1« Mjxi. n. 31. Stra^ 
K xil. p. 563. Polyb. l.zv.p. 70^—7x1. 
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joic^; ^odlici^dtfisl^becoQtiiMied the war with fresh bra^ 
very. I am not certain whether we may not date, about thia 
^iioe, tiie entities which PhUip exercised over the Cianians: 
a barbarity he i^ ofjten reproached with, the particulars of 
wtiich have been k)8t. Cios, whose inhabitants are called Ci- 
luiians, was a small cky of Bithynia. The man who was go* 
yernor of it, h^d been raised to that pnost by the .^olians, who 
at} that time were in alliance with Philip. We find that he be- 
sieged it at the request of Prusias, king of Bithynb, who pre- 
teDded to have received some insult from it. The city was ia 
all probability taken by storm. A great number of the inha- 
bitants suffered the most cruel torments $ the rest were reduced 
4ko a state of captivity, which to them was worse than death ; 
and the city was razed tothe very foundadons. This barba- 
rity, alienated the ^tolians from him, and particularly the 
Rb^ians^ who were allies and friends to the inhabitants of Ci- 
Q$. ^ Polybias seems to ascribe its destruction to the impru- 
dence of ^he Cianians themselves, -who used to bestow all posts 
aild preferments on their most worthless citizens, and to follow 
po blindly their pernicious opinions in every thing, as even to 
pei?secute Jibese. who ventured to oppose them. He adds, that 
a people who act in this manner plunge voluntarily into the 
greatest calamities ; and that it is surprising they do not cor- 
rect themselves in this re^ct by the experience of a^ ages, 
which show that the ruin of the most powerful states is solel^ 
owing to tib.e ill choice of those to whom they confide either the 
command of their armies, or the administration <rf their poli- 
tical aifairs. 

Philip maifched afterwards to Thrace and Chersonesus, 
where several cities surrendered voluntarily. However, Aby- 
dos shut her gates against him, and even refused to hear the 
deputies he had sent, so that he was forced to besiege it This 
city is in Asia, and stands on the narrowest part of the Helle- 
miont, now called the Dardanelles, and opposite to the city of 
Sestos in Europe. The distance between these two cities was but 
^ybout two milesw The reader will suppose, that Abydos musC 
be 81 city of great importance, as it commanded the straits, and 
Biade those who were possessed of it masters of the communi- 
ealioD between the Euxine sea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generally practised in the assaulting and 
defending of cities was omitted in this siege. Noplace wa» 
ever defended with greater obstinacy, which might be said at 
length, on the part of the besieged, to have rose to fiiry and 
brutality. Confiding inthieir own strength, they repulsed with 
the greatest vigour the first approadies d the Macedoaians^' 
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On the side next the sea, the machities of war no sooner came 
forw.ird, but they immediately were either dismounted by th^ 
balistx, or consumed by fire. Even the ships on which they 
were mounted were in danger, and it was with the lAniost di£ 
ficulty that the besiegers saved them. On the land side, the 
Abydonians also defended themselves for some time mth ^reat 
courage, and did not despair even of defeating the enemy : but, 
finding that,the out^vard wall was sapped, and that the Mace- 
donians carried their mines under the inward one, which had 
been raised to supply the place of the other, they sent deputies 
to Philip, offering to surrender their city npoii the fotiowiog 
conditions: that such forces as had been sent them by the 
Khodians and king Attains, should return to their respective 
sovereigns under his safe conduct ; and that all free citizens 
should retire whithersoever they pleased, with the clothes they 
then had on. Philip answering, that the Abydonians had only 
to choose, whether they would surrender at discretion, or con- 
tinue to defend themselves valiantly, the deputies retired. 

This advice being brought, thfe besieged, in transports c^ de- 
spair, assemble together, and consider what was to be done. 
They came^to this resolution : first, that the slaires should b^ 
set at liberty, to animate them to defend the city with the ut- 
most vigour: secondly, that all the women should be shut up 
in the temple of Diana, and all the children with thear nurses 
in fhe Gymnasium : that this being done, tbey should bring into 
the great square all the gold and silver in tlie city, and carry 
all the rest of the valuable effects into the qimdrireme* of the 
Rhodians, and the trireme of the Cizycenians. This resolu- 
tion having passed unanimously, another assembly was called, 
in which they chose fifty of the wisest and most ancient of the 
citizens, but who, at the same, time had vigour enough left- to 
execute what should have been determined; and, they were 
made to take an oath in presence of all the inhabitants, that 
th^ instant they saw the enemy master of the inward wall, they 
s'lould kill the women and children, set fire to the two gaUeys 
] a den with their effects, and throw into the sea all their gold and 
silver which they had heaped together. Then sending for their 
priests, they took an oath either to conquer or die, sword ia 
hand ; and after having sacrificed the victihis, they obliged 
the priests and priestesses to pronounce, befoVe the altar, the 
greatest curses on those who should break their oath* 

This being done, they left off counterminkg, and resolved, 

* Quadriremei were galley* with four bcncfaet of oan, and triremes 

thoie with three. « 
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the instant the wall should fall, to fly to the breach, and fight 
to the last. Accordmgfy, the inward wall tamUing, the besieg- 
ed, true to the oath they had taken, fought in the breach with 
such unparalleied bravery, that ^oogh Philip had perpetually 
sustained witii fresh soldiers those who had mounted to the as- 
sault, yet, when night separated the combatants, he was still 
doubtful with regard to the success of the siege. Such Aby* 
donhms «s marched first to the breach, over the heaps of the 
slain, fought with fiiry, and not cmly made use of their swordf 
and javehiis, but after Uieir arms were broken to pieces, or for- 
ced out of their hands', they rushed furiously upon the Macedo* 
nians, knocked down some, broke the sarissae or long spears 
of others, and with the pieces struck their faces and such parts 
of their bodies as were uncovered, till they made them entire* 
ly despair of the event. 

When night had put an end to the daughter, the breach was 
quite covered with the dead bodies of the Abydonians; and 
ttiose who had escaped were so prodigiously fatigued,, and had 
received 9» many wounds, that they could scarce support them* 
selves. Things being; brought to this dreadful extremity, two 
of the principal citizens, unable to execute the dreadful resolu- 
tion that had been taken, and which at that time displayed it« 
self to their imaginations in all its horror, agreed that, to save 
their wives and children, they should send to Philip, by day- 
break, aM thftinpriests and priestesses, clothed in pontifical ha* 
bits, to implore his mercy, and open their gates: to him. 

. Accordingly, next mominf; the city, as had been agreed, was 
surrendered to PhiUp ; during whidi the greatest part of the 
Abydonians whg survived vented millions of imprecations a- 
gainst their fellow citizens, and especially against the priests 
and priestesses, for delivering up to the enemy those whom they 
themselves had devoted to death with the most dreadful oaths, 
Philip marched into the city, and seized without the least op- 
positioii all the rich elS^ts which the Abydonians had heaped 
together in one place. But now he was greatly terrified with 
the spectacle he saw. Among these ill-fated citizens whom de«> 
spajii i93L& niade furious and distracted, some were strangling 
their^ wives and children, and-otjiers cutting them to pie» 
ces wifti tbwr swords ; some were running to murder themj 
otheri were plunging them into wells, whilst others again were 
preeipitating them from the tops of houses ; in a word, death 
appeared in all its variety bf horrors. Philip, pierced with 
grief, and seized with horror at thia spectacle, stopped tlie 
«dldieir» Wh# ♦ore ^eedj? of l>lunder, and published -a dcclara- 
G g 2 .-'-'• 
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tion, importing that he would allow three days to all who were 
resolved to lay violent hands on themselves. He was Jb h^)es 
that) during; thib interval they would change their resdution ; 
but they liad made their choice before. They thought it would 
be degenerating from those who had lost their lives in figging 
for their country, should they survive them. The itvdividuais 
of every family killed one another, and none escaped this mur- 
derous expedition but those whose hands were tied, or were 
otherwise kept from destroying themselves. . . 

* A little before the city surrendered, an ambassador from 
the Romans to Philip arrived. This embassy was sent <m va- 
rious accounts, all which it will be proper to explain. The 
fame and glory of this people had just before spread through 
all pai'ts ot the world, by the victory which Scipio gained over 
Hannibal in Africa ; an event that so gloriously, with regard 
to tlie Romans, terminated the second Punic war. f The 
court of Egypt being in so niuch danger from the unicrfi that had 
been formed between Philip and Autiochus against their infant 
king, had addressed the Homans for protection, and oiered 
them the guardianship of the king, and the regency of the king- 
dom during his minority ; declaring that the late monarch had 
desired it at his death. It was the interest of the Romans not 
to suffer the power of Philip and Antiochus to increase, by the 
additi(»i of so many rich provinces, of which the empire of E- 
gypt at that time consisted. It was not difficult |:o foresee that 
they would soon be engaged in war with those two princes, with 
one of whom they already liad some differences which threat* 
ened much greater. For these reasons they had not hesitated 
in accepting the guardianship ; and in consequence had ap- 
pointed three deputies, who were ordered to acquaint the two 
kings with their resolution, and to enjoin them not to infest the 
dominions of their royal pupil, for that otiierwise they should 
be forced to declare' war against them* Every reader will 
perceive that the declaring so generously in favour of an op- 
pressed infant monarchy was making a just and noble use of 
their power. 

At the same time there arrived in Rome ambassadors from the 
Ahodians and from king Attains, to complain also of the enter- 
prises of the two kings, and to inform the Romans that Philip, 
cither in person or by his deputies, was solicitisg several cities 
•f Asia to t^ke up arms, and was certainly meditating some 

.. • . M. 3^03. Ant J. C. api.. * 
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great design, TThis was a fresh motive for hastening the de- 
partiire <rf th« three ambassadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the siege of Aby- 
dos, they sent to Philip the youngest of their colleagues, named 
^milSus, who, as has been observed, arrived at Abydos at the 
time that thi& <;ity was upon the point of being surrendered, 
^millus acquainted Philip, that he was ordered, in the name 
of the senate to exhort him not to mak« war upon any of the 
states of Greece; nor to invade any part of Ptolemy's domi- 
iiiofts, but t6' refer to a just arbitration his pretensions upon At- 
tains and the Rhodians : that, provided he acquiesced with these 
remonstrances, he would continue in peace ; but that if he re- 
fused, the Romans would proclaim war against him. Philip 
endeavoured to show that the Rhodians had occasioned the 
rupture. - " But," says ^milius, interrupting him, "did the 
" Athenians and Abydonians attack you first ?" Philip*, who 
had not been used to hear truth, offended at the boldness of such 
an answer, addressed to a king : *< Your age," says he to the 
ambassador, *' your beauty" (for Polybius informs us that this 
ambassador had really a fine person), and especially the Roman 
" name, exalt your pride to a prodigious degree. For ray 
** part, I wish your republic may observe punctually the trea* 
" ties it has concluded with me ; but in case 1 should be invaded 
**by it, I hope to show that the empire of Macedonia does 
" not yield to Rome either in valour or reputation." The de- 
puty withdrew from Abydos with this answer, and Philip hav- 
ing taken that city, left a strong garrison in it^ and returned to 
Macedonia. s 

i^milius seems to have gone into Egypt whilst the two other 
ambassadors went very probably to Antiochus. i^milius being 
arrived at Alexandria, assumed the guardianship of Ptolemy, 
in ^e name of the Romans, pursuant to the instructions he 
had received from the senate at his setting out, and settled 
every thing to as much advantage as the state of affairs in 
Egypt would then admit. He appointed Aristomenes the 
Acarnanian to superintend the education and person of the new 
monarch, and made him priAie minister. This Aristomenes 

* Inaueco vera audire, ferocicr oratio visa c$t, qaam quae habf nd« 
apud Tegem esset; • JBt&s, inquit, et forma, et super omnia Eo« 
manum nomen te ferociorcm facit. Ego autem primum velim vot 
foederum memores scrvarc mecum paceni. Sibello laceKteritii, mihi 
quoque in animo est facere, ut regnum Macedonum nomenqiie haud 
minaf/qu^mS^ijlm^numnolMk hcUoicBtiatis. iavrfl* I xxzi-. •• i8« 
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bad grown old in the court of Egjrpt, and acted with the ut- 
most prudence and fidelity in the empiloymeat conferred upon 
him. 

* In the mean time the forces of Philip laid At^ca waste, the 
pretence of which inrasion was as foUows : Two young men 
of Acamania being in Athens, at the time when the grand mys« 
terieswere solemnizing there, had crowded into the tepiple of 
Ceresy not knowing that it was forbid. Though their iault 
proceeded entirely from iterance, the^ were immediately 
massacred as guilty of impiety and sacrilege* The Acama*> 
nians, justly exasperated at so cruel a treatment, had recourse 
to Philip, who gladly embraced this opportmuty, and gave 
them a body of forees, with which they entered Attica, ravag. 
ed the whole country, and returned home laden with spoils. 

t The Athenians carried their complaints against thisenter* 
prise to Rome, and were joined on that occasion by the Rho* 
dians and king Attalus. The Romans only sought for an op- 
portunity to break with king Philip, at whom they w^re very 
much offended* He had infringed the condition of the treaty 
of peace concluded with him three years before, in not oeasing 
to infest the allies who were included in it. He had just be£cae 
sent troops and money to Hannibal in Africa ; aiid a report 
was spread that he was at that time "v&ry busy in Asia. This 
made the Romans uneasy, who called tolmind die trouble vhich 
Pyrvhus had brought upon them, with only a handful of £pi« 
rots, a people very much inferior to the Macedonians. Thus, 
having ended the war against Carthage, they imagined it advis- 
able to prevent the enterprises of this new enemy, who might 
become formidable, in case they should give him time to increase 
his« strength. The senate, after making sw^ an answer as pleas- 
ed all the ambassadors, ordered M. Valerius Levinus, the pro- 
prs&tor, to advance towards Macedonia with a fleet, in order 
to examine matters nearer at hand, and be in a candition to 
give immediate aid to the allies* 

\ In the mean time the Roman senate delterated seriously 
on, what was to be done in the present, juii^ure. At the very 
time it .assembled to. consider that important afl^r, a second 
embassy arrived from the Athenians, which brought advice 
that Philip was upon the point of invading Attica in person ; 
and that incase th«r*wfere not immediately succoured, he 
would infallibly make himself master of Athens. They also re- 
ceived letters from Levinus the propraetor, ^md from Aureliut 

* LiiJrZixi.iii'i4. ^ t l^i^«>^-^«^ *t-lbld<'iK j« 
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his lieutenant, by which they were informed that they had the 
strongest reasons to b6h>lVe Hiat Philip'hHd somede^ign agamst 
them ; and that the danger being imminent, they had no time 
to lose. ' I . . . 

* Upon this news, tKe Romans resolved to proclaim' war 
against PhUip^ Accordingl\^, P. Siilpitius the consul, to whoiA 
Macedonia'had fallen by lotyput to sea with an array, and soon 
arrived- there. - Here he was soon inf6rmed by an embassy that 
Athens was besieged, and implored his assistcince. He detached 
a squadron of ^0 galleys commanded by Claudius Cento, who 
set sail that instant, Philip had not laid siege to Athens in |ier- 
son, but deputed one of his lieutenants for tji^t purpose ; hatrn^ 
taken the neld in person against Attalus and the Rhodians. 



SECTION II. 

EXPEDITIONSOF SVLPITIUS. — PHILIP LOSES A BATTLE."^ 
TH)£'ACHJKANS DECLARE FOR THE RORAKSi ' 

Claudius Centof, whom the consul had sent to succour 
Athens, having entered the Pir«us with his galleys, revived 
the dfooping courage of thejnhabitants. He was not satisfied 
with securing the city and the country round it, but having ad- 
vice that the garrison of Chalcis did not observe the least order 
6r disciplinei as remote from danger, he sailed out with hjs fleet^ 
arrived near the city before day:,'and finding the sentinels asleep, 
entef'edit without molestatibn ; set fire to;the r^ublic magazines/ 
which were full of corn, and to the arsenal that was well pro- 
vided with machines of war ; cut the whole garrison to pie- 
ces ; and after carrying on board his ships the immense booty 
he had amassed, he returned to the Pir»us. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrius, the Instant he heard of 
the disaster which had befallen that confederate city, fie w thi- 
ther, in hopes of surprising the Romans. However they were 
gone ; so that he seemed to have come for no other purpose 
but to be spectator of that city still burning and half ruined. 
He would certainly have treated Athens in the same manner, 
if one of the couriers, called Hemerodromi:f , who perceived 
the king's troops from the eminence where he was posted, had 
not carried the news of it immediately to Athens, where the 
inhabitants were all asleep. Philip arrived a few hours after, 

• A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. aoo. Liv. 1. xxxi. n. M. 
t A 'M. 3804. Ant. ]• C. 300. Liv. I. nzj. n. fl4r-26. 
\ They were 10 called from nMuupg a great number of milet 10 one 
day. 
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but beibre ifty-bfeak. .Perceiving th^t this itrau^m had not 
Itfikea e^ct, he resi^red t9 attack the city. The Athenians 
)ia4 drawn up their soldiei*s in battle without the wallvi at the 
gate Dipylos. Philip, marching at thb head of bis armyy atf 
:i|idL^ them with vigour, and having kiUed 9evenlo£theni with 
his own b^^t repulsed them bac)^ into the city, whithev he di4 
pot think it advisable to pursue them. But he wreaked \us 
vengeance on the country seats, on the {i^aces for the public ex- 
ercises, as the LyceuQiY and especially on such tem^es as stoo(| 
without the city ; setting fire to every thing, and ruining what- 
ever came in his way, not sparing either tlie tombs or the most 
•acred places* He rourched from hence with a view of sur* 
prising Heusis, where his project also, proved abortive. He 
then proceeded towards Corinth, when hearing that the 
Acha&ansheld their assembly at Argo&, he went thither. 

They were deliberating how to act in regard to Kabis, the 
tyrant of Spak-ta, who had succeeded Machanida^, and infest- 
ed ihe Vnoic coiaitry with his incursions. Philip offered to 
charge himself entirely with that war, and his proposal was re- 
ceived with universal joy. However, he added a condition 
which abated it very much ; that they should furaish him with 
l^s many troops as were necessary for garrisoning Orsea,Chal- 
OS) and Corinth; and that .they should not leave the places 
behind him without defence, whilst he was fighting for them. 
They perceived that his design was tojdraw out of Peloponnesus 
fdl the Achsan youth, in order to make himself master of it, 
end engage them in the war against the Romany. Cycliades, 
who presided in the assembly, eluded the proposal, by observ- 
ing that it was not allowied by their laws to debate on any sub- 
ject but that for wliich the assembly had been summoned. They 
therefore broke up, after having resolved upon the war against 
tiabis ; and the hopes of Philip were again defeated* 

He made a second attempt upon Athens, which succeeded 
|io better than the former, except that he conjpleted the de- 
inolition of such temples, statues, an^ valuable works, as re- 
mained in that country. After this expedition he retired into 
pc^otia. 

* The consul, Who was encamped between Apolloaia and 
Pyrrachium, sent to Macedonia a considerable detachment, 
under the command of Apustius the lieutenant, who laid waste 
the plains, and topk several small cities. Philip^ who was re- 
turned into Macedonia^ carried on his military: preparatiosii 
with prodi^us 'Vigour. 

* lav. I. nzi. n. a;— 3». 



The great object which both parties J»d m Wcw, wm to eti-' 
gage theiEtoliaiis to their side. They were now going to hold 
their general assembly, to which Philip, the KomanS) and 
Athenians, sent their ambassadors. He who was' deputed by - 
Philip spoke first. All he required was. that the ^ollans 
siiould observe strictly the treaties of peace which they' had* 
concluded three years before with Philip ; having then eitpe*' 
rienced how useless their alliance with the Romans was to them*' 
He instanced several cities of which that people had possessed' 
themselves, upon pretence of succouring them, as Syracuse,' 
Tarentum, and Capua ; the last city especially, which was n6> 
longer Capua, but the grave of the Camp^riiftns; 'and th6 sl.i?*' 
leton, as it were, of a city, having neither senate, inhabitant^i- 
nor magistrates ; more barbarously used by those who had left* 
it to be inhabited in this condition, than if they had entirely de«' 
stroyed it. "If foreigners," says he, " who difl^rfromus 
" more by their language, their manners, and their laws, than^ 
" by the wide distance of land and sea which separates us from* 
" them, should dispossess us of this country, it would be ridi-' 
" culous in us to expect more humane treatment frdm thera* 
" than their neighbours have met with. Among Us, who' 
" are of the same country, whether ^tohahs, Acama,di^n»,'Oi*' 
" Macedonians, and who speak the same language, slight dis-' 
" putes may arise with little or no consequence or duration;* 
" but with foreigners, with barbarians, we, whilst we ar«* . 
" Grfeeks^ are and shall for ever be at war. This time thred* 
" years you concluded a peace with Philip in this very plafce | ' 
" now the same causes still subsist ; and we hope that y6u will* 
" act ir» the same manner.'* ^ 

The Athenian ambassadors, by the consent of th<; Romans^ 
rooke next. They began by displaying, in an aflecting manner^ 
the impious and sacrilegiods niry which Philip had *fe3fercis«d^ 
on the most sacred monuments of Attica, on the most august 
temples, ^and the most awful tombs ; as if he had declared war, 
not only agaihst men, and the living, but against the manes or 
the dead, and the majesty of the gods : that JEtoha and all 
Greece must expect the same treatment, if PhilJp should have 
the like occasi6n. They concluded with conjuring the i¥ltd[i*> 
ans to take compassion on Athens, and to undertake under th«- 
auspice* of the gods, and of the Romans, whose power only 
that of the gods could equal, so just a war as that proposed to 
them. 

The Roman ambassador, after having refuted very circum- 
stantiaUy the reproaches of die Macedonians, withre^ct to ^iumf 
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treatment which Rome had made the coofjkiered cities suffer, 
and exemi^ified in CarUiage, which but just before had been 
i^wed a peace, and was restored to its liberty ; declared, that 
the c^nly circumstance the Romans had to fear was, that the too 
ipreai mildness «ind lenity which tliey exercised towards ih€)se 
tbey conquered, would prompt other nations to take np arms 
against them, because the vanquished might depend on the Ko« 
m^n clemency. He represented in a short but strong and pa- 
thetic speech, the criminal actions of Philip, the murders com- 
mitted by him on his own family, and his niends, his infamous 
debaucheries, which were stiU niqre detested than his cruelty ^ 
all facts more immediately known to the persons wham he then 
addressed, as they were then nearer neighbours to Macedonia. 
•t But, to confine my speech to what relates directly to you," 
■ays the ambassador, addressing himself to the ^toHans, " wc 
<S engaged in the war against Philip, in no other view but to 
<' defend you ; and you have concluded a separate pc^ace with 
*< him. Possibly you may observe in your own justification, that 
<< seeing us employed in the war against the Carthaginians, 
w and l^ing awed by fear, you were obliged to submit to what- 
^ ever conditions the victor was pleased to prescribe ; whilst 
*^ we, esi the other ude, employed in affairs of greater im'port- 
•' ance, neglected a war which you had renounced. However 
^\ having now put an end, thanks to the gods, to the Carthagi- 
*< nian war, we are going to turn the whole force of our arms 
•<. against Macedonia. This gives you an opportunity of re- 
*^ turning to our friendship and alliance, unless you should 
^ choose to perish ingloriously with Philip, rather than con* 
** quer with the Romans." 

Daroocritus, the ^^tolian prxtor, plainly perceived that this 
speech would gain all the voices. It is said, that he had been 
bribed by Philip. Without seeming inclined to either side, he 
represented the affair as too important to be determined imme- 
diately, and required time for a more mature deliberation. By 
tSiis artifice he eluded the effect which the assembly would 
otherwise have had, and boasted his having done a very essen- 
tial service to the republic, which now, he said, might wait 
the event before it took up arms,, and theii. declare for the 
strongest party* 

* In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a vigorous war 
both by sea and land ; but the consul had already begiur it. He 
liad entered Macedonia, and advanced towards the Dassaretx, 
and Philip had also taken the^eld^ Neither party knew which 
way the enemy had marched ; but each sent out a detachment 

♦ JLiv;Kxxzi Tn. 33.^^9. 



upDm ther4lscoverjr, and the twoipartled meu Aslpolh consist, 
ed entirely of chosen troops, a bloody skirmish ensuedf and the 
victory was doubtful : 40 M»cedoaiaa troopers, and 35 of the 
RomanSywerefciiledonthespot.* , / 

The king, persuaded that the care he should take to hury 
those who had lost their lives in this skirmish, would contribute 
very milch to gain him the affection of his soldiers, and excite 
them to behave gallantly in his service, caused their dead bo- 
dies to be brought into the camp, in order that the whole army 
might be eye-witnesses of the honours paid to their memory. 
* Nothing is less to be relied t^on than the sentiments and dis- 
positions of the vulgar. This spectacle which Philip imagined 
-would animate the soldiers, had a quite contrary effect, and 
damped their coarage. Hitherto he had engaged in war with 
none but Greeks and lUyrians, who employed scarce any other 
Tveapons but arrows, javelins, and lances ; and for that reason 
the wounds they made were not so deep. But when they saw 
the bodies of their comrades covered Nvith deep and wide gash- 
es made by the Spanish sabres, whole arms cuft off, shoulders 
lopped away, and heads separated from the bodies, they were 
terrified at the sight, and plainly perceived against what kind 
of enemies they were to act. 

The king himself, who had never seen the Romans engage in 
battle, was terrified at this sight. Being informed by some de- 
serters of the place where the enemy had halted, he took 
guides, and marched thither -with his army, consisting :of 
20,000 foot, and 4000 horse; and posted lumself at a little 
above 200 paces from their camp, near the city of Athacus, on 
an eminence which he fortified with good ditches and strong 
intrenchments. Surveying from the top of the hill the order 
and disposition of the Roman camp, he cried out, f that what 
he saw was not the camp of barbadians. 

The consul and the king were quiet for the first- two da^^s^ 
«ach waiting till the other should make some movement. On 
the third day, Sulpitius came out of his camp, and drew up his 
troops in batUe array. ^Philip, being afraid of coming to a gene- 
ral battle, detached against the enemy a body consisting of but 
liOO men, the one half horse, and the other foot ; against wliom 
the Romans opposed an equal number, who had the advantage, 
and put the other to flight. They avoided with no less pru- 

^ Kihil tarn incertum ncc tarn insestimabile est, quam animi multi- 
tudinii. Quod proraptiores »d subeundum omnem dimicatio^ein vi- 
dcbatvr fa^turuiQ, id metumpigritlamque ineusuc. X^iv* 

•^ The HLtne words «re ai^n)»cd to Pyrrhut. 
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deuce an an^uscade wluch the king had laid for them. These 
two advantages, the one gained by open force, and the other 
by stratagem, inflamed 'the Goatage of the Koman soldiers. 
The consul marched them 4>adc into the camp, and after al- 
lowing them a day's repose, he led them out and ofiered tlie 
king battle, which he did not think proper to accept, and for 
that reason he lay close in his camp, in spite of aU the insults 
and reproaches of >)ulpitius, who charged him :with meanness 
of spirit and cowardice. - 

As foraging, wliere two armies lay so near one anotlier, 
would be very dangerous, the consul drew off to about eight 
miles distance, and advanced towards a village, called Octolo- 
phos, where the foragers dispersed themselves all over the 
i.eighbouring country in separate platoons. The king at first 
lay close in his intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing out ; ia 
order that the enemy, growing bolder on that account, might 
for that reason be less vigilant. This happened 4directly as 
Philip had foreseen. When he saw great nun>l>ers oftheni 
spread over the plains, he quitted his camp en a sudden wiih 
all his Iwrie, whom the Cretans fcUowed as fast as it was pcs- 
■ sible for infantry to march, and rode full speed to post himself 
between the Roman camp and the foragers. There, diudicg 
his forces, he detached part of them against the foragers ; or- 
dering them to cut to pieces all who should come in their way ; 
^'hilst he himself seized ail the passes by which they could re- 
turn. And now. nothing was seen on all sides but blood and 
slaughter ; during which, the Romans did not know what was 
doing out of their cam]), because such as fled were intercepted 
by the king's forces ; and those who guarded the x>asses, kiDed 
a much greater number than, the others detached in pursuit of 
the enemy. 

At last the melancholy* news of the slaughter arrived in the 
Roman camp. Uijon which the consul ordered the cavalry to 
march out, and Fuccour their comrades wherever they could : 
as for himself he made th<; legions qui: the camp, and marched 
them in a hollow square against the enemy. The troopers, be- 
ing dispersed up and down, lost their way at first ; being de- 
ceived by tlie shouts and cries wliich echoed from different 
places. Many of these parties fell in with the enemy, and 
skirmishes were fouglit in different places at the same time. 
The warmest engagement- was where the king himself com- 
manded, and which, by the great number of the horse and foot 
th-t composed it, formed almost an army : not to meiAion that 
these trQrps45cing pro<ligiously animated by the presence of the 
king and the Cretans, w^io <bught ejose together, and witlj the 
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Utmost, yigoiir, again&t enfemies dispersed and in disorder, 
killed great numbers of them. It is certain that,- had they not 
pursued the Romans so vigorously, this day might have decided 9 
not only the present bMtle, but perhaps the success of the whole 
war. But by abaadoning themselves to a rash and inconsiderate 
ardour, they fell into the midst of the Roman cohorts, who 
had advanced with their officers. And now the soldiers who 
fled, perceiving the Roman ensigns, faced about and pushed 
their horses against the enemy, who were all in disorder. In 
an! instant the face of the battle waa quite changed : those who . 
pursued before now flying-in their turn. Many were killed in 
close fi^t, and' many lost th^ir lives in flying ; numbers fell, 
not only by the sword, but several plunging into morasses, were 
swallowed up, with their horses, in the mire. The king him- 
self was in very great danger ; for having been thrown by his . 
horse, which had received a great wound, multitudes were 
going to attack him, had not a trooper leaped that moment 
from his horse, and mounted him on it ; but the man himself, 
being unable to keep jjace with the troopers who fled, was 
killed by the enemy. Phalipt* after having tajken a. long com-, 
pass round the fens, came at last to the camp, where he had > 
been given over for lost. 

We have seen on many occasions, and it cannot be too^ 
strongly inculcated t^i those of tlie military profession, in order ' 
to their avoiding the like error, that battles are often lost by 
the too great ardour of the officers, who, solely intent upon i^ur- 
suing the enemy, forget and neglect what passes in the rest of 
the army, and suffer themselves to be deprived, through an 
imprudent desire of glory, of a victory which they had in their 
hands, and might have secured. 

However, Philip had not lost a great number of men in this > 
action, but dreaded coming to a second ; and was afraid lest 
the conqueror should advance to attack him suddenly. He 
therefore dispatched a herald to the consul, to desire a^suapep- 
sion of arms in order to bury the dead. The consul, who was 
at dinner, sent word that he should have an answer on the 
morrow. Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march from the 
Romans, having leift a great number of fires in his camp, set 
out from it, without noise, the instant it was dark; and having 
got a whole night's march before the consul, and part of the 
fQllowing day, be thereby put it out of his power, to pursue 
him. 

. * Sulpitius began his march the-nextday, not knowing whieh 
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•way the king had taken. Plulip had 'flattered himself' with the. 
hopes of intercepting him at some passes, the entrance of 
-which he fortified with ditches, intrenchmeDts» and great 
works of stones and trees ; but the patience of tbe Roinans was 
superior to all these difficulties. The consal,- after laying. arasfce 
the country, and seizing upon several fortresses, marched his 
array hack to ApoUonia, from whence he had set oiitiKk the 
beginning of the campaign. 

The /Etolians, who only waited the erent in order to take up 
arms, declared without the least hesitation for the Romans, 
and the Athamanians followed their example. Both peo^e 
made some incursions into Macedonia, but with ill. success, 
Philip having defeated them on several occasaons. He also de- 
feHted the Dardanians, who had entered his country during his 
absence ; and with these small advantages, consoled- kiraseif for 
his ill success against the Romans. 

* In this campaign the Roman fleet,' joined to-thatof Attains, 
came into the Pir«us, to the great joy of the Atheniaf\s. The 
hatred they bore to Philip, which fear had forced them to dis- 
semble for a long time, now broke out imn^oderately, at the. 
sight iff so powerful a succour; I& a.f ree city, f like'tbat^ of 
Athens, where eloquence- was all-pOM^^rftil, the* orato» had 
gained so great an ascendant over the minds of the people that 
they maide theni form whatevei* resolutions they pleased. Here 
the people, at their request, ordained that all 'the statues and 
images of Philip and his ancestors should be destroy^ : that 
the festivals, sacrifices, and priests, established in their honour, 
should be abolished : that every place where any monument 
had been set up, or inscription engraved relating to them, 
■hould be declared impure and profane: that the priests, 
every time they oflfered up prayers to the gods, in fiavoor of 
the Atlienians, of their allies, their armies, and fleets, should 
also utter anathemas and curses of eveiy kind against Phi- 
lip, his children, his kingdom, his forces both by sea and 
land ; in a word, against tlie Macedonians in general, and 
all that belonged to them. To this decree was added, that 
whatever might be afterwards proposed, which tended • in any 
manner to dishonour and bring an odium on Philip, would 
be grateful to the people ; and that whosoever should dare to 
say or do any thing in fevour of Philip, or against the decrees 
in question, might be killed upon -Ihe spot, without any form- 

* Li v. 1. zxxi. n. 44—- 47.. 

t Ncc nnquam \W deiunt linguae promptsc ad plebem concitandum : 
quod genus, cam in •mnibus liberisfivitatibus, turn prccjpue Athexiis, 
ub oratio plurimum polkt, favoremultitudinhaHtur, X.iv.« 
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adity. This last clduse was, that whatever had been enacted 
against the Pisistratides, should take place against Philip, In 
thi^ manner the * Athenians made war against Philip by their 
decrees and ordinances, which at that time were their only 
strength. Carrying all things to extremes^ they now lavished 
encomiums, honours, and homage of every kuid on Attalus 
and the Romans 

The fleet y at its leaving the Pirseus, attacked and took seve- 
ral fortresses and small islands ; after which Attalus and the 
Romans separated, and went into winter-quarlers. 

t In Rome, the year following, new consyds being ch ser, 
Villius had Macedonia for his province, 

Philip, whilst he made the several preparations for carrying 
•n the ensuing campaign, was ext;«edingly anxious with regard 
to the success of the war he had undertuken. Besides his hav- 
ing to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, he was afraid 
that the protection which the Romans gave to states, would 
draw off many of his allies from him ; and that the Macedoni* 
ans* uneasy at; and dissati&fied with his government would re« 
bel against him. 

To obviate tliese dangers he gave up some cities to the Achae- 
ans, thinking to attach them the more strongly to his interest 
by (his unexpected generosity ; and at the same time he sent 
ambassadors into Achaia, to make the allies take the oath 
which was to be renewed every year. But could he look upon, 
this -ceremony as a strong tye ; such a one as would be capable 
of keeping the confederates in their duty, as. he himself profess- 
ed an open violation of all oaths, and did no make the least 
scruple to forfeit his proifiise, nor show the least veneration for 
the Supreme Being, religion, and all that mankind considcrv 
as most sacred I . . 

^ As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to recover their 
love' and affection, by sacrificing Heraclides, one of his ministers 
and confidents, whom the people hated and detested on account 
of his rapine and grievous oppressions ; all which had made the 
government odious to them. He was of very mean. extraction, 
and bom in Tarentum, where he had exercised the meanest and; 
most contemptible ofl&ces, and been banished from thence for at-. 
tempting to deliver up the city to the Romans. He had fled, 
to Philip, who finding him a man -of sense, of a lively genius, a 

* Atheniehsei, quidem liferis verbi8que,qalbus «oIis valent, bellum 
advertut PhHippum gercb^nt. Liv. 
t A. M. 3808. Ant. J. C. 196. Liv» 1 xxxi. n.49,ct 1, ixfi.n» 3* 
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daring tt)irit, and at the same time soinsttttablj ambklous as cot 
to scruple the coromissioa of the blackest crimes^ had attached 
kim to himself in a particular manner, and trusted him with ^aJi 
his secrets ; a fit instiniment for a prince who had neither |nr^)i» 
ty nor honour. Heradides, says PoiybinS| -wssbom with all: 
those qualities* which constitute tlie fini^ed viUain . From his.- 
most tender years he had prostituted himself in the mosfcdn&b^ 
mous manner. Haughty and terril:de to all his inferiors^be'be- 
haved in the meanest and most grovelhng. manner toward his. 
superiors. He was in such great credit and aiithori^ wiUi Fhi«^ 
Up, that according to the same author, he alnsost ruined that 
powerful kiDgdom,4)y theuntver^l discontent which his ii^us* 
tice and oppression occasioned* At last tlie king caused.him to 
be seized and thrown into prison, which occasioned an* universal 
joy amongst the people. As we haveonljra few fragments, of ' 
Polybius on this subject, history does not inforna:' us whatbe- 
came of Heraclfdes, nor whethet* became tothe«Dd hiscrisies 
deserved. 

Nothing considerable was transacted during this campaign^ 
any more than the foregoing^ because the consuls did not enter 
Macedonia till very late ; and the rest of the time was spent in 
slight skirmishes, either to force certain passes, or carry offcon* 
voys. ♦ T. Quintius f Flamininus having been nominated con- 
sul, and Macedonia falling to him by lot, he did not f<^low the 
example of hispredecessors, but set out from Rome st the opea<' 
ing of the spring, mth Luckis his brother, who, by leave d the 
senate, was to command his fleet. 

• At the beginning of the year in question, Antiochus invaded 
Attains very vigorously both by sea and land. The ambassadors 
of the latter king came to Rome, and informed the senate c^the 
great danger to ^ich their sovereign was exposed.^ TheV-en- 
treated the Rom ans in Attalus's name, either to underta]£e his 
defence with the forces of the republic, or to permit king Atta- 
ins to rccal his troo^. The senate made answer, that as no- 
thing could be more just and reasonable than Attalus*s demand, 
he therefcJre was at full liberty to recal his forces : that the Ro» 
mans never intehded to incommode their allies in any man- 
ner ; but that they would employ all their credit with Antiochus, 
to dissuade him from molesting Attains, Accordingly, the Ro- 
mans sent ambassadors to the former, who remonstrated to him, 

- • A. M- 3S©6. Ant. J. C 19S. Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 9—15.- 

f Plutarch calls him Flamioius, bot it is aji «iTor^ these beifi|;'tw»- 
dffiercniiiiiDiiltcs. 
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iwhidi theyihtidemploy^ Against. Philip their cpi09ion eDep:)y ;] 
that they should think it ap ot^g^ticmy if he would not inyade^ 
that priuce .; that it vi^ fitting that suoh kbgsas<wereconfed*. 
erates :and frioiKlti to , the Homans should be; at pef^ce. TheiK^ . 
remonstrances, being made to Antioehu% he immediatelf dre^ 
(^^kforroes from the t^ii^rieax>fking^ Attains. 

The infant. herhad, atthp:reque8t of the Ro mans,, laid aiude^ 
his deaiigfts a|^ainsttha^p»nee| he marched in person into Coelo*, 
sj^ria, to recover those iiitiea of ^hich Aristomenes.haddi^os^^ 
sessedhim. "The RoH^ians had intrusted this. gpneral witli.thc 
administration of Egypt. * The first thing he had endeavour-, 
ed was,i to defend 'hims^f against the invasion of the two Conn 
federate kings.; and for, this purpose he raised the best^roQp5> 
he cbuld^ t He sent Scopas intp^loiia with larg^sums of mo- 
ney, to levy as many.troop$.as possible,; the ifetoUans being^at 
that time looked upon a^rthjs best soldier«. f This Scopashad. 
formerly enjoyed .the highest I posjts in his own country, and 
was thought to be one of ithe twavest and most e2q>erienced ge» 
i^erals (rfJii&time* When:the time for continuing m his employ* 
ment expired, he had flaUered himself with the hopes of being* 
continued in it, but was disappointed. This gave him disgust,* 
s« that he Icft.^tolia, and eng&ged in the service of thefcingj 
of Egypt. Scopas had. such gpod success in his levies Uiat he 
broujpt 6000 soldiers from ^tolia ; a good reinforcement fort 
the Egyptian army. 

II The ministers of Alexandria, seeing Antiochus employed; 
in Asia Minor, in the war which had broke out between him 
and Attains^ king of Per gamus, sent Scopas into Palestine and 
Coelosyria, to recover, if possible, those provinces. He carri-. 
edon that war so successfully, that he recovered several cities, 
retook Jud»a, threw a garrison into the citadel of Jerusalem, 
and, upon the approach of winter, rfJtumed to Alexandria, 
whither he brought, besides the glory of his victories, exceed*, 
iftg rich spoils taken in the conquered countries. We find by 
the sequel, that the great success of this campaign was owing, 
principally to Antiochws's being absent, and to the little resis- 
tance which had therefore been made. 
t He no sooner arrived there in person, but the face of tWngg 

* A. M. 3R04. Ant. J.. G, aoo. t JLiv. 1. xxx. n. 43, 

t Excerpt. Polyb. p. 60. 

fj. A. M. 3805. Ant* J.C. 199. Hierom. in,c. xi. Da;)^ Jpicp^^ 
Amiq. l.xit C. 3. 

1 A. NL,38o6» Aiit. J. C. i98,i*iv, 1. xxxii. n. 8« Excefpt. « Po- 
lyb. p. 77, &c. Joseph. Antiq. r. xii. c. 3. 
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changed immediately, and victory declared m.hlsfavanr. Sco- 
pas, who was returned with an army, was defeated at Paneas, 
near the source of the river Jordan, in a battle wherein a great 
daughter was made of his troops. He was forced to fly to Si- 
don, where he shut himself up with 10,000 men he had left. 
Antlochus besieged him in it, and reduced him to such extre- 
mities, that being in absolute want of provisions, he was forced 
to surrender the city, and content himself with having his life 
fpared. However, the government of Alexandria had employed 
its utmost effortH to relieve him in Sidon, and three of the best 
generals, at the head of the choicest troops of the state had been 
sent to raise the siege. But Antiochus disposed things so hap- 
pily, that all their efforts were defeated, andScopas was oblig- 
ed to accept of the igpiominious conditions above mentioned ; 
after which he returned to Alexandria, naked and disarmed. 

• Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, were he met with so 
strong a resistance as exasperated him ; and accordingly, hav- 
ing taken it, he abandoned the plunder of it to his scidiers. 
This being done he secured the passes through which the troops 
were to come that might be sent from Egypt ; and, returning 
back, subjected all Palestine and Coelosyria. 

t The instant that the Jews, who at that time had reason to 
be displeased with the Eg}'ptians, knew that Antiochus ad- 
vanced towards their country, they crowded very zealously to 
meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their cities. Being 
come to Jerusalem, the priests and elders came out in pomp 
to meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and assisted him in 
driving out of the castl« the soklJers which Scopas had left in 
it. In return for these services, Antiochus granted them a 
great many privileges, and enacted, by a particular decree, 
that no stranger should be allowed access to the inner part of 
the temple ; a prohibition which seemed visibly to have been 
made on account of Philopater*s attempt, who would have forc- 
ed his way thither. 

\ Antiochus, in his eastern expedition, had received so many 
services from the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and de- 
pended so much on their fidelity, that when a sedition broke 
out in Phrygia and Lydia, he sent 20(X) Jewish families to quell 
if, and keep the country in peace, and was exceedingly liber-- 
al to them. It was from these Jews^ transplanted at this time^ 
that descended many of those || who were '' dispersed oracatter- 

• Excerpt ex Polyb, p. 87. ct Exc. Leg. 7*. Liv. 1. xxxiii. o. 19. 

t Joseph. Antiq 1. xii. c. 3. f Joseph. Ihid. 

I They are tbii called by St. Jamet and St. Peter ; to the twelve tribes 



" ed abwttfcd^f? wlioni we shall afterwards find so numewrtis, ti^. 
pedalljr in *ciGk)8j)el times. 

Antiochu$having thus subjected aU'Coelosyria ai>d Palestine, 
resolved, if possible, to make the like conquests in Asia Mi- 
nor. The great object he had in view was, to raise the em- 
pire of Syria to its pristine glory, by reuniting to it all that his • 
predecessors had ever possessed, and particularly SeleueuS' 
Nicator, its founder. * As it wou(d be necessary, for succeed- 
ing^ in his design, to prevent the Egyptians from molesting him - 
in' his new conquests, at a time that he should be at a distance 
from his kingdom, he sent Euclesjthe Rhodian to AUsKaAdHa, 
to offer his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to king Ptolemy ; 
but on this condition, that they should not celebrate their nup- 
tials till they should be a little older ; and that then on the ve» ' 
ry day of their marriage, he would give up those province^ to 
Egypt as his daughter's dowry. This proposal being accepted, 
the treaty was concluded aiid ratified ; and the Egyptians, re- 
lying on his premises, suflfered him to carry on his conquests 
without molestation. 

t I now resnm^ thie aflfeirs of Maced<^ia. I observed tha*' ' 
QMnti^d FlanBninus (by either of 'which names I shall eallhinv- 
hereafter) had set outfdr Rmne as soon as hehad been* appoint* 
ed consul^ and 'had carried with him Lucius hi* brother to^com* ' 
mand the fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he found Villiua en- 
cam|)edin presence of Philip's army, who, for a long timej had 
kept the passes and defiles along the bank^of the Apsus, a ri- 
ver of the country of the Taulanttans, between Epirus and lU 
lyria. Having taken upon himself the command of the forces, 
the first thing he did was to consider and examine the situation 
of the country. As this pass seemed impracticable to an army^ 
because there was but one narrow steep path in it, cut in the 
tock, and that the enemy were possessed of the avenues ; lie ' 
therefore was advised to take a larg^e compass, as thi^ would 
bring him to a wide smooth road. But besides that he must- 
bave employed too much tim^ in this winding march, he was 
afraid to remove too far from the sea, from whence he had all 
bis provisions. For this reason, he resolved to go over the 
mountains, and to forcjC the passes, whatever might be the 
consequence. 

Philip having in vain made proposals of peace, in an inter- 
view between him apd. the consul, was obliged to have i^ecourse 

which arc icattcrcd abroad. Jaiyiesi. 1. To the strangers scattered a- 
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agaia to arms. Accordingly several slight skirmisher vers 
fought in a pretty large plain : the Macedonians coming down 
in platoons from tbeir mountains to attack the enemy, and af- 
terwards retfe^ting by steep craggy waya. The Romans, hur- 
ried on by the fuiy of the battle, pursuing them to those plac^, 
were greatly annoyed. The Macedonians having planted on 
all these rocks catapults and balists, overwhelmed them witli 
stones and arrows. Great numbers were wounded on both 
udes, and night separated the combatants. 

Matters being in this state, some shepherds, who fed their 
sheep on these mountains, canie and told Flamininus, that they 
knew a bye way which was not guai*ded, and promised to guide 
him to the top of the momitains in three days at farthest. They 
brought with tiiem as their guarantee Charops, son of Macha- 
tas, the person of the greatest distinction among the Epirots, 
who secretly favoured the Romans. Flamininus, having such 
a voucher, sent a general with 40Q0 foot and 300 horse. These 
sliepherds, whom i)^e Romans had chained together for fear of 
a surprise, led the detachment. During these three days, th« 
consul contented himself with only a few slight skirmishes to 
amuse the enemy : but on the fourth, at dp.y«break, he cansed 
his whole army to stand to their arms (perceiving on the moun- 
tuins a great smoke^ which was the signal agreed upon between 
them), and marches directly against the enemy, perpetually 
exposed to the darts of the Macedonians, and still fighting 
hand to hand against those who- guarded the passes. The Ro- 
mans redouble their efiForts, and repulse the enemy with gi'eat 
vigour into the most crag'gy ways ; making great shouts, in 
order that they might be heard by their comrades on the moun- 
tain. The latter answered from the summit of it, with a most 
drea<lful noise, and at the same time fell upon the Macedonians, 
who seeing themselves attacked both in front and rear, are 
struck with- a panic, and fly with the utmost speed. However, 
not above 2000 of them were killed, the paths being so craggy 
and steep that it was impossible to pursue them far. The vic- 
tors plundered their camp, aid seized their tents and sla\Tis. 

Philip held m-cirched at firit towards Thessaly ; but being 
afraid thit the enemy would fcillow and attack him again there, 
he turned off towards Macedonia, and h* Ited at Temjje, that 
he might be the better able to succour such cities as should be 
besieged. 

The consul mnrched by Epirus, but did not lay waste the 
country, although he knew that nil persons of the greatest dis- 
ti^iction 'm it, Charops^ exc^pted^ had, opposed the Romans. 



However, ^b they sHlimitted with great ^heeriiilkiess, hehatd a 
greater regard to their preattnt ^position than to their past 
fault; a conduct that watm him entirely the hearts of the Epi- 
rots. FroiA thence he ^marched intoThessaly. The i^tolians 
and Athatnanlansbad already taken several cities in that coun* 
try ; and he took the most considerable of them. Atrax, a 
city he besieged, detained him a long time^ and made so stout 
a defence, that he at last was forced to leave it. 

* In the mean time the Roman fleet, -reinforced by those of 
Attalus and the Rhodians, was also active. I'hey took two of 
the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria and Cariste, garrisoned by 
Macedonians ; after which, the three fleets advanced towards 
Cenehre«, aport of Corinth. 

The ccn^sitl marching into Phocis. most of the cities sarr^n« 
dered voluntarily. Elatea was the only city that shut htjr gates 
against him ; so that he was obliged to besiege it in fortn. 
Whilst he was carrying on this siege, he meditated an import- 
ant design ^[^ and this was, to induce the Achaeans to abandon 
Philip, and join the Romans. The three united fleets were upon 
the point of laying siege to Corinth : however, before he began 
it, he tlionght proper to ofler the Achasans to make Corinth 
enter again intotUeir league, and to deliver it up to them, pro- 
videcl they would declatfe for the Romans. . Ambassadors, sent 
in the consul's.oame by Lucius his brother, in the name of At- 
talus, the Rhodians^ and the Atlienians, carried this message. 
The Achseans gave them audience in Sicyone. 

The Achxans. were very much at a loss in regard to the re- 
solution it was necessary to take. The power of the Lacedse- 
moniaiis, their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe ; and, on 
the other side, they were in still greater dread of the Romans. 
They had received from time immemorial, and very lately, 
great favours from the Macedonians ; but Philip was univer- 
sally suspected, upon account of his perfidy and cruelty ; and 
they were afraid of being enslaved by him, when the war shonld 
be terminated. Such was the disposition of the Achseans. The 
Roman ambassador spoke first, and afterwards those of Atta- 
ins, the Rhodians, and Philip : the Athenians were appointed 
to speak last, in order that they might refute what Philip's am- 
bassador should advance. They spoke with the greatest viru- 
lency against the king, because no people had been so cruelly 
treated by him ; and they gave a iong detail of his injustice 
;AQd cruelty in regard to them. These speeches took up the 

♦ JLiy. 1. xxxti. m 1^6—45. 
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. •vMb^aiif* 4H>^b«l'Uie JtSBCtaibly wtta ^t off tiU tlie morAA^. 

Ail the.qmnbQrt ibeios roety tbe heraid, as was the <sustoin, 

. . cave aotice^ in tkername of Uie. ma«^trates, that all those wjio 

• SitciMkd to speakt>fni|;bt begiD. fimtnooneroaeap; and all 
. gasing upon one awotiier^ .con^oed.iQ & deep ^kace. l^n 

tbis^ Aristenesi ehi^ttu^tfateof the Achaeaiis, in' order that 

. the assembly might not break up wi&out doing buuness^ 9pfa>ke 

as follows : '^^ What then is become of that warmth and vigour, 

• ^ with Which you -used to dispute, at your tables, and in your 
^( eonversatioiiSy about Ph^ip and the Romans; which genefal- 
^* \y rose to sn great a height^ ihat you were ready to cut one 

, . ^ another's throats ? And nowi, in an assembly snmnuioed for 
(< no other purpose, after hearing the speeches an<kargiy»ests 

. ^ on both sidts, you are mute ! Surely, if- the love q£ your 
♦* country cannot loose your tongues, ought not the resohition 
<^ which each of you has formed in private, either for or against 
<< Philip and the Romans, to obligie you to ^>eak : especially as 
<( there is none of you but knows that it will be too late, ai^ 
^ the resolution shidl be once taken ?'^ 

These reproaches, though so judicious and reasonable, and 
made by the princqial magistrate, could not prevail with any 
one of the members to give his opinion ; nor even occasioned 
' the least ranrmur, the least noise in this assembly, though very 
numerous, and composed of the representadves of so tamq 
states. Every body continued dumb and motionless* 

Aristenes then spoke again to this effect : ^^ Chiefe of the 
^ Acht&ans, I perceive plainly that you want courage more 
<^ than counsel ; since not one among you dares to i^ieak his 
*' sentiments, with regard to theeommon interest. Was I a 
^' private man, I possibly might act as you do f but being the 
^< chief magistrate of the Ach^ans, it is my opinion, either 
<< that the ambassadors diould not have been aUovred to assem- 
<^ ble us, or that they should not be dismissed without some 
<« answer. Now, how will it be possible for me to make any, 
" unless yotl antkorize me by a decree? But, since not one 
" among you will, or dares speak his thcfughts, let us suppose 
*' for a moment, that the speeches of the ambassadors which 

. *< we heard yesterday, are so many counsels they give, not 
«' for their own interest, but purely for ours ; and let us weigh 
"them maturely. The Romans, the Rhodians, and AttalQs, 
« desire our fpxeiidship and alliance ; and they request us to 
« assist them in their war against Philip. On the other side, 
« the latter puts us in mind of the treaty which we concluded 
<( withhim,.and sealedan4ni(i6edl>y ^noath; one moment he 
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« requires us to |oin with him, and the next he insists upon oar 

<< observing a strict neutrality. Is no one among you surprised 

<< to hear Uiosq, who' are not yet our allies, demand more than' 

^ he who has long been a confederate ? Doubtless, it is neither 

" modesty in Philip, nor temerity in the Romans, which 

<< prompts them to act and speak as they do. This difl^rence 

« in their sentiments arises from the disparity of their strength 

<' and situati<H]. My meaning is, we see nothing here belongmg 

<^ to Philip but his ambassador; whereas the Roman fleet now 

<^ lies at anchor near Cenchrese, laden with the spoilsof Euboea ; 

<< and the consul and his legions, who are but at a little distance 

" from the fleet, lay waste Phocis and Locris with impunity. 

** You are surprised that Cleomedon, Philip's ambassador^ 

" should have advised you in So fearful and reserved a manner, 

*< to take up arms in favour of the king against the Romans. 

<^ If, in consequence' of the treaty in question, and of the oath 

** on which he lays such stress^ we should require Philip tode- 

** fend us against Nabis, the Lacedsemonians, and the Romans, 

" he would not have any answer to make, much less would he 

•*' be able to give us any real succour. This we experienced 

" last year, when, notwithstanding the express words of our 

" alliance, and the mighty promises he made us, he suffered 

<* Nabis and the Lacedaemonians to ravage our lands without 

<* opposition* In my opinion, Cleomedon seemed evidently to 

" contradict himself in every part of his speech. He spoke 

** with contempt of the war against the Romans, pretending it 

*' would have Uie same success as that which they had already 

<* made with Philip. Why then does he implore our succour at 

<^ a distance, and by an ambassador, instead of coming and de« 

*' fending us in person (we who are his ancient allies) against 

<f Nabis and the Romans ? Why did he suffer Eretria and Ca- 

*' riste to be taken ? Why has he abandoned so many cities of 

«' Thessaly, and every part of Phocis and Locris ? Why does 

« he suffer Elatea to be besieged at this instant ? Was it a 

<' superior strength, was it fear, or his own will, that made 

** him abandon the defiles of Epirus, and give up to the enemy 

" those insuperable barriers, to go and conceal himself in the 

" most remote part of his kingdom ? If he has voluntarily aban- 

" doned so many allies to the mercy of the enemy, ought he to 

<' keep them from providing for their own safety ? But if he 

<' was actuated by fear, he ought to forgive- the same weak- 

** ness in us. If he has been forced to it, do you, O Cleomedon, 

*< believe, that it is possible for us Achaans, to make head 

« against the Roman arms, to which- the Macedonians have ' 

Vol. VL 1 i 
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*^ bee» obliged to submit? l^o comparison can be made between 
*^ the part and^e present war. The Romans, at that time, 
^< employed in aJBTairs of greater importance, gare their allies 
*^ little or no aid. Now tbey have put an end to the panic war, 
*^ which they sustained 16 years in the c^tre. of Italy, they do 
** not send succours to the ^tolians, but they thesnsdves, at 
** the head of their armies, invade Philip both by sea andlasd. 
*^ Quintius, the third consul whom they have sent against him, 
*' having found him in a post which seemed Inaccessible, did 
^ nevertheless force him from it, plundered his canop, pursued 
** him to Thessaly, and took, almost in his sight^ the strongest 
**• fortresses belonging to his allies. I will take it for granted, 
*^ that whatever the Athenian ambassador has advanced cgo- 
^ ceming the cruelty, the avarice, and the excesses of Philip, 
** is not true ; that the crimes which he committed in Attica 
*^ do not any way afiect us, any more than those he perpetra- 
** ted in many other places against the gods celestial, terres- 
*^ trial, and infel'nal : that we even ought to bury in everlast- 
^ in^ oblivion the injuries we have sufiered from him. In a 
*^ word, if we suppose that w& are not treating with Philip, bot 
^ with Antigonus, a mild and just prince, and from whom we 
<' all have received the greatest services, would he make a de- 
^ mand like that of to-day, so evidently opposite to our safety 
*^ and preservation? In case Kabls and his Laced«rooniant 
^ should come and invade us by land, smd the Roman fleet by 
*^ sea, will it be possible for the king to support us against such 
^ formidable enemies, or shall we be able to defend ourselves ? 
^ Past transactions point out to what we must expect hereaf- 
'^ ter. The medium which is proposed, of our standing neuter, 
** will infallibly render us a prey to Uie conqueror, who will 
<^ not fail to attack us as cunning politicians, who waited for 
«< the event, before we would declare ourselves. Believe what 
" I say, when I assure you there is no medium. We roust ei- 
** ther have the Romans for our friends or our enemies ; and 
*^ they are come to us with a strong fleet, to offer us their 
<< friendship and their aid. To refuse so advantageous 
<* an ofifer, and slight so favourable an occasion, which will 
<< never return, would be the highest folly, and siiew that we 
" run voluntarily on .our own destruction." 

This speech was fdlowed by a great noise and murmuring 
throughout the whole assen^ly, some applauding it wiUi joy, 
Uid others opposing it with violence. The magistrates, called 
demiurgi, were no less divided among themselves. Of these, 
^ho were ten in numberi fir^ declared that each of them would 
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delibentte upon the afiair in his assembly, and befure his peo- 
ple; and the other five protested against it, upon pretence that 
the laws foii)ade both the magistrate to propose, and the assem^ 
bly to pass, any decriee contrary to the alliance concluded with 
Philip. This day was entirely spent in quarrels and tumultuoui 
cries. There remained but one day more, on which the lawi 
appointed the assembly to end. The debates grew so hot, with 
regard to what was to be concluded in it, that fathers could 
scarce forbear sftriking their sons, Memnon of PaUene was one 
of the five magistrates who refused to make the report. His 
father, whose name was Rhisiases, entreated and conjured him 
a long time toilet the Achaans provide for their own safety, 
and hot expose them by his obstinacy, to inevitable ruin. Find- 
inghis prayers could not avail, he swore that he would kill hint 

^•TOl hlB tr<»«~ hnT> ftgj i f hft fliH Tint rnmf> intn hja on inioii. r n nsid^ . 

ering him, not as his son, but the enetny of his country. Thes« 
terrible menaces, and paternal authority, made such an impref* 
sion oh Memnon, that he at last acquiesced. 

The next day, the. majority in the assembly desiring to hav* 
the a JFair debated, and the people discovering plainly enough 
what it was ihey wanted, the Dymaeans, Megalopolitans, and 
some Argites, Withdrew from the assembly before the decre* 
passed : and no one took offence at this, because they had pai-ti- 
cular obligations to Philip, who ^Iso had lately done them very 
considerable services. Gratitude is a virtue common to all ages 
and nations, and ingratitude is abhorred every where. All the 
other states, when the votes were to be taken, confirmed imme* 
diately by a decree, the alliance with Attains and the Rhodians; 
and -suspertded the entire conclusion of that with the ^Romans, 
till ambassadors should be sent to Rome, to obtain the ratifica- 
tion from the people, without which nothing could be concluded. 

In (he mean time, three ambassadors were sent to Quintius ; 
and the whole army of the Achseans marched to Corinth, which 
Lucius, the consul's brother, had already besieged, having be- 
fore taken Cenchreac. They at first carried on the attack but 
very faintly, from, the hopes that a quarrel would soon arise be- 
tween, the garrisofa and the inhabitants. Qowever, finding. th# 
city 'was quiet, the niachines of war were made to approach om 
all sides, and various assaults were made, which the besieged 
susttaincd with great vigour, and always repulsed the Roman*. 
There was. in Coripth a great numlk]p pf Italian desertert^ 
"vho, in case tlie city was taken, expected no quarter from the 
H.o,mans, and, tl^erdbre fougl^t in despair. Philocles, one of Phi- 
Up'^, captains, havpg thrown afresh reinforcen^ent ix^e the«i- 
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ty^ aod the Romans despairing to force it, at last Lucius acquis 
csced with the advice ofAttalus, and accordingly the siege was 
raised. The Achsans being sent away, Attains and the Ro- 
mans returned on board their fleets* The former sailed to the 
Pirxus, and the latter to Corcyra. 

Whilst the fleets besieged Cormth T. Quintius the consul was 
employed in the siege of Elatea, where he was more success- 
ful : for, after the besieged had made a stout and vigorous re- 
sistance, he took the city, and afterwards the citadel. 

At the same time, such of the inhabitants of Argos as had 
declared for Philip, found means to deliver up their dty to Phi- 
locles one of his generals. Thus, notwithstanding the alliance 
which the Achseans liad just before concluded with the Romans, 
Philip still possessed two of their strongest cities, Coriath and 

^^^- - «Ba 

SECTION ni. 

THE iETOLIAVS, AND NABIS, DECLARE FOR THE RO- 
MANS— PHILIP DEFEATED, AND A PEACE CONGLUiDES' 

• New • consuls were appointed at Rome ; but as the slow pro- 
giTss which had been made in the affaii*s of Macedonia were 
justly ascribed to the frequent changing of those who were char- 
ged with them, Flamininus was continued in his-commaod, and 
Tecruits were sent him. 

t Tlie season being already advanced, Quintius had taken up 
*his winter quarters in Phocis and Locris, when Philip sent a 
herald to him to desire an interview. Quintius compiled ygt^ 
readily, because he did not know what had been resolved upon 
at Rome with regard to himself; and tliat a conference would 
mve him the liberty, either to continue the war, in case he 
Siould be continued in the command, or dispose matters so as 
to bring about a peace, if a successor were appointed Wm. Tlie 
time and place being agreed upon, both parties, met. Philip 
"was attended by several Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliades, 
one of the chief of the Achaeans, whom that people had banish^ 
cd a little before. The Roman general was accoinpanied by 
Amynander, king of Athamania, and by all the deputies of 
the allies. After some disputes with regard to the ceremonial, 
Quintius made his proposals, and every one of the allies their 
demands. Philip answered them, and as he began to inveigh 

* A. M. 3S07. Ant. J. C. 107. lav. 1. xuii. n. a^ et %%. 
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aiakst the ^tollans, Phitieas^ their magistrate interrupted 
him in these words k " We are not met here merely about 
" words J our business is, either to conquer sword in hand, or 
" to submit to the most powerful.*'-— " A blind man may sec 
" that," replied Philip, ridiculing Phineas whose sight w&sbad, 
Philip * was very ftMid o£ jests, and could not refrain from 
them, even in treatiiQg on the most serious al&irs: a behaviour 
very unbecoming in a prince. 

This first interview being spent in contests^ they met again 
the next day* Philip came very late to the place of meeting, 
which it was believed he did purposely, in order that the /Eto- 
lians and Achs^ans might not have time sufficient for answering 
him. He had a private conference with Quintius, who having 
acquainted the confederates with his proposals, not one approv- 
ed thera jr and they were upon the point of breaking off the con« 
ference^ when Philip desired that the decision might be sus- 
i^ended tHl the next day ; promismg that he himself would 
comply, in ease it were not in his power to bring them into hit 
opinion. At their next meeting, h« earnestly entreated Quintius, 
and the allies not to oppose a peace ; promising either to agree 
to it on the conditionswhich he himself should prescribe, or ac- 
cept of such as the senate might require. They could not re- 
fuse so reasonable a demand ; and accordingly a truce was 
i^reed, but on condition that his troops should immediately 
leave Phocis and Locris. After tlib, the several parties sent, 
ambassadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, those of the allies were heard first. They 
inveighed heavily against Philip upon several accounts ; but 
they endeavoured particularly to prove, by the situation of the. 
places, tbat in case his should continue possessed of Demetrias 
m Thessaly, Chalcis in Euboea, and Corinth in Achaia (cities 
which he himself justly, though insolently, calls the shackles of 
Greece), it would be impossible for that country to enjoy its 
liberty. Theking'sambassadors were afterwards called in. As 
they opened with a subject tliat would have spun to a great 
length, they were intelruptcd, and asked at once, whether they 
would give up tiie three cities in question ? Having answered, 
that no orders or instructions had been given them on.that head, 
they were sent back, without being |;ratified in a single de- 
mand* Tt was left to the option of Qumtius, either to conclude 
a peace or carry on the war. By this he perceived that the 
senate would not be dissatisfied at the latter ; and he hint- 
self was much better pleased te put an end to the war by a vic- 

• Erst dicacior natHra ^am regem deceti ctac inter Nrta^idMs- 
xhm satis umpcnuM;. IM*^ lit 
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lory, tlian by a treaty of peace. He therefore would not agree 
loan interview wiUi Philip) and sent to acquaint him that 
bereafter he would never aeree to any proposals he might of- 
fer with regard to peace, if he did not engage by way of pre- 
liniinar)^ entirely to quit Greece. 

* Philip was now firmly resolved to make the necessary pre- 
parations for war. As it would be difficult for him to preserve 
the cities of Achaia, through their great distance from his here- 
ditary dominions, he delivered up Argos to Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, but only as a trust, which he was to surrender back to 
bim in case he should be victorious in this war ; but ^f things 
should fall out otherwise, he then was to possess it as his own. 
The tyrant accepting the conditions, was brought in the night 
into the city. Immediately the houses and possessions of such 
•f the chie& as had fled were plundered ; and those who staid 
behind were robbed of all their gold and silver, and taxed in 
▼ery heavy sums. Those who gave their moifey readily and 
cheerfully, were not molested ; but such las either were suspect- 
ed to conceal their riches, or discovered only part of them, 
were cruelly whipped with rods like so many slaves, and 
ti*eated with the utmost indignity. Nabis having summoned 
the assembly, the first decree he enacted was for aboHshing of 
debts ; and the second for dividing the lands equally among the 
ci^ens. This is the double bait g^:kerally hang out, to win the 
affections of the common people, and exasperate them against 
the rich* 

The tyrant soon forgot from whom,, and on what condition, 
he held the city. He sent ambassadors to Quintius and to At- 
talus, to acquaint them that he was master of Argos, and to 
invite them to an interview, in which he hoped that they would 
agree, without difficulty, to such conditions of a treaty as hs 
was desirous of concluding with them. His proposal was ac* 
cepted : in consequence of which the proconsul and the king 
had an ii^terview with him near Argos ; a step which seemed 
very unbecoming both. In ^this meetmg the Romans in^sted 
that Nabis should furnish them with troops, and discontbue the 
war with the Achxans* . The Tyrant agreed to the first ai'ticle, 
but would consent only to a four kncHiths truee with the Achae- 
ans* The treaty was concluded on these conditions* This al- 
liance v^ith such a tyrant as Nabis, so infamous for his injustice 
and cruelty, reflects dishonour on, the Romans ; but in war sol- 
diers think thems^ves allowed to take all advantages, at the 
tx pence even of honour and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a strong garrison into Argos, had plunder- 

• LiT.l. liLn. 38-^40. Plttt. in tl«imo«p*37». 
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ed all tliemen, and dispossessed ^em of all their ticKes: a 
little after, he sent his wife thither, to use the ladies in the ^aine 
manner. Accordingly, she sent for the women of the greatest 
distinction, either separately or in company ; when partly twr 
civility and partly by threats, she extorted from them, at dit- 
ferent times, not only all th^r gold, but also of their richest 
clothes, their most valuable moveables, and all their precious 
•tones and jewels. ' 

* When the spring was come (for the incidents I have here 
related teppened in the winter), Quibtius and Aualus resolved 
if possible to secure the alliance of the Boeotians^ which tin 
then had been uncertain and wavering. In this view they went, 
with some ambassadors of the confederates, to Thdies, which 
was the capital of the country, ' and the place where the 
common assembly met. They were secretly &voured and sup- 
ported by Antiphilus the chief magistrate. The Boeotians 
thought at first that they had come without forces, and un- 
guarded : but were greatly surprised when they saw Quintius 
followed by a* considerable detachment of troops, whence they 
immediately judged that things would be carried on in an ai^ 
bitrary manner in the assembly. It was summoned to meet on 
the morrow. However, they concealed their grief and surprise ; 
ftnd indeed it would have been of no use, and even dangerous, 
to have discovered them* 

Attalus spoke first, and expatiatM on theservicei^ which his 
ancestors and himself had done aUGreece, and the republic of 
the Boeotians in particular. Being hurried away by his zeal 
for the Romans, and speaking with greater vehemence tiban 
suited his age, he fell down in the midst of his speech, and 
seemed half dead ; so that they were forced to carry him oul 
of the assembly, which interrupted their deliberations 'for some 
time. Aristhenes, captain-general of the Achseans^ spoke 
next ; ^nd after him Quintius, who did not speak much, and 
laid greater stress on the fidelity of the Romaiis tham on their 
power or arms. Afterwards the votes were taken, when aa 
sdliance with the Romans was unanimously resolved upon ; &• 
one daring to oppose, or speak against it. 

As Att^lus's disorder did not seem dangerous, Quintius left 
him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea j highly satisfied with 
the double alliance he had concluded with the Achsans and 
Boeotians, which entirely secured him behind, and gave him an 
epportimity of em^^yinghis whole attention and efforts on the 
»ide of iviacedonia. 

* Liv. 1. xxziii. n. i, 2, 
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* As toon «B Attaint had recovered a little ttr^gth, he was 
carried to Pergamnt, where he died toon aHer, t^ r:2yeart, 
of which he had reigned 44* Pdybiut observet, that Attains 
did not imitate raoet great men^ to whom great riches are gene-^ 
rally the occasion of plunging into vioet and irregalaritiej»;of 
evtrf kind. Hit generout and munific^t ute of rkhet) d^«ect-> 
«d and tempered hy prudence, gave him an opportiiidty of en* 
larging hit dominiont, and of adorning himself with the dtle 
of king. He imagined he was rich, only that he. spu^ do, 
good to others, and thought that he put out his money at a 
high and very lawful interest, ine3q>ending it in acts of bounty, 
and In purchaung fii^ids. He governed his .si^jects with the 
■tridest justice, and always observed hit engagements invio. 
Iftbly with his allies. He was a generous frt^ml, a tender hus^. 
btod) an affectionate fEither, and .per^K^y discharged all the 
duties of a king and of a private man. Me left four sons, Eu- 
menes. Attains, PhUeteres, and Athensus, of whom we thall 
have occasion to speak in the sequel. 

t The armies on both sides had tet. out upon thdr march, in 
order to terminate the war by a battle. The forces were pretty 
equal on both tides, and each consisted of about 25 or 26,000 
men* Quintius advanced into Thessaly, where he was inform* 
ed the enemy were also arrived ; but bemg unable to discover 
exactly the place where they were encamped, he commanded 
hU soldiers to cut stakes^'in order to make ute of them upon 
occasion. 

Here Polybius and Livy, who frequently copy him, show 
the difierent manner in which the Greeks and Romans used 
the stakes with which they fortified their camp. Among the 
former, the best stakes were those round whose trunk a greater 
number of branches were tpread, which made them so much 
the heavier : besides, as the armt of Uie Grecian soldiers were 
so ppnderout that the^ could tcarce carry tliem, they coote-^ 
quently could not easily carry stakes at the tame time. Now 
the Romant did not leave above three or at most four branches 
to each stake they cut, and all of them on the same ^de. In 
thit manner the toldier wat able to carry two or three of them, 
when tied together, and especially at he was not incommoded 
with hit arms ; hit buckler being thrown over his shoulder^ 
and having only two or three javelint in his hand* 

^ * JUtv. 1. zuiii. n. 2X. PMyb. io Eiceerpt. p. xo<» xo2* 

t Polyb. 1, xvii. p. 754— 76s- Liv. 1. axiii, tt* a, ii. Plat, ia 
fkmin. p. %l%f J73* Jo»tin> 1. ziz. c. 4^ 
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Further^ the latter kind of stakes do much greater flcrnct* 
Those of the Greeks might very easily be palled up. As this 
stake, "Whose trunk was large, was single and detached from 
the rest ; and besides as the branches of it were strong and ma- 
ny in number, t'wo or three soldiers could easily pull it out, and 
by that means open a way to enter the camp ; not to mention 
that all the stakes near it must necessarily have been Iposenedy 
because their branches were top short to interweave one with 
the other. But it was not so with the stakes cut by theKo« 
mans ; their branches being so closely interwoven that it was 
scarce possible to discover the stake to which they belonged* 
Nor could §j)y man pull up those stakes by thrusting his hand 
into the branches, which were so closely intwined that no V9« 
cant place was left ; besides which* all Uie ends cf them were 
sharp-pointed. But though any hold could have been laid on 
there, yet the foot could not easily be removed, for two rea- 
sons : first, because it was driven so deep into the ground thtft 
there was no moving it ; and secondly, because the branches 
were so closely interwoven, that it was impossible to pull up 
one, without forcing away several others at the same tim^* 
Thou^ twQ or three men put their whole strength to them^ it 
yet was impossible for them to force the stakes away ; and yet 
whenever by shaking and moving them about, they at last 
were forced out of their places, still the opening made in that 
manner was almost imperceptible* Thus this kind of stakes 
was preferable, on three accounts, to those of the Greeks : 
they were to be had every where, could be carried with ease, 
and were a strong palisade to a camp. 

These sort of digressions, tnade by so gi^eat a maister as Po» 
lybius, which turn on the usages and practice of war, common- 
ly please persons of the military profe;»sion,. to whom they magr 
furnish nseful hints ; and, in my opinion, I ought to neglect noM 
thing that may conduce to the public utility. 

After the general had taken 'the precautions above mention- 
ed, he marched out at the head of all his forces. After a fev 
skirmishes, in which the ^tollan cavalry signalized them- 
selyes^ and were always victorious, the two armies halted near 
Sojtusa. Exceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder ha- 
ving &ll6n the night beforci the next day was so cloudy and 
dark that a man could scarce see two paces before him. Philip 
then detached a body of troops, commanding them to seize up- 
on the summit of the hills called Cyn<5scephale,^ which* separa- 
ted his camp from that of the Romans* Quintius also detached 
ten a(|ttacU?cm»of hoxie, and about liOOailshfMirmfta troops, t» 
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reconnoitre die enemy, and at the same time directed them ia 
the strongest terms to beware of ambuscades, as the weather 
was so very gloomy. This detachment met Uiat of the Mace- 
donians which had seized the eminences. At first, both par- 
ties were a fittlc surprised at meeting, and afterwards beg;an 
to ^irmish. Each party sent advice to the general of what 
was doin^. The Romans being not very able to oppose the 
enemy, dispatched a courier to desire a reinforcement. Quin- 
tius immediately sent Archidamus and Eupolemus, both I£XOh 
lians ; and with them two tribunes, each of whom command- 
ed loco men, with 500 horse, which joining the former, soon 
changed the face of the engagement. The Macedonians beha. 
▼ed valiantly enough ; but being oppressed with the weight of 
their arms, they fled to the hiUi, and from^ thence sent to the 
king for succour. 

Philip, who had detached a paity of his soldiers for forage, 
beinjg; informed of the danger his first troops were in, and the 
«ky beginning to clear up, dispatched Heraclides, who com- 
manded the Thessalian cavalry, Leo, who commanded that of 
Macedonia, and Aihenagoras, under whom were all the hired 
soldiers, those of Thrace excepted . W hen this reinforcement 
joined* the first detachment, the courage of the Macedonians 
revived, and they returned, to the charge, and drove the Ro- 
mans from the hills. They even woiiid have gainied a complete 
victory^ had it not been for the resistance ma^ by the ^tolian 
cavalry, who fought with astoniahing courage and intrepidity. 
These were the best soldiers among the Greeks, and were par- 
ticularly famous for skirmishes and single combats. Thes& so 
well sustained the impetuous charge of the Macedonians^ that 
had it not been for their bravery, the Romans would have been 
Impulsed into the* valley. At some distance from the enemy, 
they took breath a little, and afterwards returned to the charge. 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip that the Ro- 
mahs were terrified and fled, and tliat the time was come for 
defeating them entirely. Philtji was not pleased either with the 
place or the weather>l>at could not refuse himself either to the 
repeated shouts or entreaties of his soldiers, who besought him 
•to lead them on to bfettle ; and accordingly he marched them 
otttof his entrenchments. TKe prbconsuldid the«ame, and 
drew up his aoldiers m order of battle. 

• The leaders on each side, in thfs instant which wafl going to 
•determine their fete, animated their lirbops by all the most af- 
iecting motives. Philip represented to h&ssoldiers, the Per^ans, 
Baclxuuis,<lsdians^1n a word, all Asia and the whole«a^ sub- 
dued by their vlctorioiu arras \ adding, that they <m|;ht to b«- 
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have with the greater courage, as they were now to fight, not 
for sovereigntyvbut for liberty, which^ to valiant minds, is more 
dear and valuable than the empire of the universe. As tpithc 
prpccmsul, he^put-hjis soldiers in mind pf the victori^eis they had, 
so lately gained? on one side, Sldly and Carthage ; on the.ot^er 
Italy and Spain, siibdUed by the Romans ; w^ to say all in ft 
word, Hannibal, the great Hannibal, certainly equal, if not 
superior, to Alexander, driven out of Italy by their triumphant 
su^nis ; and (which ought to rouse their courage the more) Phi* 
lip, whom they now were going to engage, defeated more than 
once, and obliged to fly before them. 

Fired by these speeches, the soldiers, who, on one side, call- 
ed themselves victors of the east ; and on the other, conquerors 
of tiiie west;, the .former, fired with the glorious achiey^ments 
of their s^ncestprs ; and the, latter, proud of tlie trophies and the 
victories they had so lately gained^ prepared on each side for 
battle; Flamininus, having cpmi»aiul«4-^lx«' i'%ht wing not to 
move from }ts post, placed the elephants in the front of this 
wing.; and marching with an haughty and intrepid air, led on 
the left win^ agaisst the enemy in person. And now the skir- 
xnishers seeing themselves supported by the legions, return to 
thediarge, and begin the attack* ... 

I^hilip, with his light-armed troops, and the right wing of his 
phalanx, hastens towards the mountains, commanding Nicancv 
to march the rest of the army immediately after him. When 
he approached the Roman caipp, and found his light-armed 
troops engaged, he was exceedingly pleased at the sight. How* 
ever, not long after, seeing them give wayj and in exceeding 
want of support, he was obliged to sustain them, and engage in 
a general battle, though the greatest part of his phalanx was 
tstill upon their march toward the hills where he then was. In 
the mean time he receives such of his troops as had been repuls- 
ed ; posts them, whether horse or foot, on his right wing, ai^d 
commands the light-armed soldiers and the phalanx to double 
their ^files, and to keep their ranks close on the right. 

This- being done^ as the Romans were near, he command*-, 
the phalanx to march towards them with their pikes presented, 
and the light-^armed to extend beyond them on the right and 
left. Quintius had also, at the same time, received into his in- 
tervals ttiose who had begun the fight, and he charged the Ma- 
cedonians. The onset being begun, each* side set up the moit 
dreadful cries. Philip's right wing had viwbly all the advantage ; 
for, charging impetuously fi*om those hills with his phalanx on 
Uie Romaasi the latter could not sustain the shock of traops so 
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well doied and covered with their shields, and as impenetrable 
fttmt of jHkes. The Romans were dbli^ to pre way. 

Bat it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, which 
was but just arrived. As its ranks were broke and s^arated bf 
the hillocs and uneven ground, Quintius flew to Ms fi^t wing-, 
and charged vigorously the left wing of the Macedonians ; per» 
snaded, that if he could but break it, and put it in disorder, it 
would draw after it the other wing, although victorious. The 
event answered his expectation. As this wing, on account of 
the unevenness and ruggedness of the ground, could not keep 
in, the form of a phalanx, nor double its ranks to give depth to 
that order of battle in which its whole strength consists, it was 
entirely defeated. 

On this occasion a tribune, who ha^ hot above SO companies 
tttider him, made a movement that contributed very much to 
the victory. Observing that Philip, who was at a great dis- 
tance from the rest uf tlio army, r.harged the left wing of the 
. Romans with vigour, he leaves the right where he was, it not 
being in want of support, and considering the present dispoation 
of the armies, consulting only his own reason, he marches to- 
wards the phalanx of the enemy's right wiiig, and charges them 
in the rear with all his troops. The phalanx, on account 
of the prodigious length of the pikes, and the closeness of its 
rdnks, cannot face about to the rear, nor fight man to man. 
The tribune breaks into it, killing all before him as he ad- 
vanced ; and the Macedonians^ not being able to defend them- 
selves, throw down their arms and fly. What increased the 
sliaiughter was, that the Romans who had given way, having ral- 
lied, were returned to attack the phalanx in front at the same 
time. 

Philip, judging at first of the rest of the battle, from the ad- 
vantage he had obtained in his wing, assured himself of a com- 
plete victorv ; but when he saw his soldiers throw down their 
arms, and the Romans ponring upon Uiera from behind, he 
drew off with a body of troops to some distance from the field 
of battle, and from thence took a survey of the whole engage- 
n»ent, but perceiving that the Romans, who pui*sued his left 
wing, extended almost to the summit of the mountains, he got 
together all the Thracians and Macedonians he could assem- 
ble, and endeavoured to save himself by flight. 

After the batde, in every part of which victory had declar- 
ed for the Romans," Philip retired to Tempe, where he halted 
to wait for those who had escaped the defeat. He had been so 
prudent as to send orders to Larissa to burn all his p£q>ers, that 
ttie Romans might not have an opportunity of distressing any 
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of his friends. The Romans pursued for some time those who 
fled. The ^tolians were accused of having occasioned'Philip*s 
escape ; for they amused themselves in plundering his camp, 
whifit the Romans were employed in pursuing the enemy, so 
that when they returned they found almost nothing in it. They 
reproached them at first on that account, and afterwards quar^ 
relied outright, each side loading the other with the grossest in- 
sults. On the morrow, after having gottogeiher the prisoners 
and the rest of the spoils, they marched towards I^arissa. The 
Romans lost about 700 men in this battle, and the Macedonians 
13,000, whereof 8000 died in the field, and 5000 were taken 
prisoners* Thus ended the battle of Cynoscephale. 

The /Btolianshad certainly sigpialized themselves in this bat- 
tle, and contributed very much to the victory ; but then the^ 
were so vain, or rather insolent, as to ascribe the success of it 
entirely to themselves ; declaring without reserve or modesty, 
that they were far better soldiers than the Romans ; and spread 
this report throughout all Greece. Quintius, who was already 
offended at them for their greedy impatience in seizing the 
plunder without waiting for the Romans, was still more enrag- 
ed at them for their insolent reports in regard to their superior 
valour. From that time he behaved with great coldness to- 
wards them, and never informed them of any thing relating to 
public afi^irs, affecting to hamble their pride on all occasions. 

'Riese reports seem to have made too strong an impression 
on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to have acted with more 
tenderness and caution in regard to allies so useful to the Ro- 
mans ; for by thus alienating their aifection, he paved the way, 
at a distance, for that open defection, to which the resentment 
of the ^tolians afterwards carried them. But had he disscm- 
Wed wisely ; had he shut his eyes and ears to many things,.and 
appeared sometimes ignorant of what the iEtolians'^ight say 
or do improperly, he might perhaps have remedied every thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip, sent ambassadors to Flanii- 
ninus, who was at Larissa, upon pretence of desiring a tr«c<^ for 
burying the dead, but in reality to obtain an interview yith 
him. *? he proconsul agreed to both requests, and was so polite 
as to bid the messenger tell the king, " that he desired iiim not 
*' to despond." The ^tolians were highly offended at thi» 
message. As these people were not well acquainted with the 
character of the Romans, and judged of theirs from their 
own, they imagined that Flamininus would not have appeared 
'favourable* to Fhilip, if the latter had m)t corrupted hite l*y 

Vol. VI. Kk 
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bribes ; and they were not ashamed to spttstd such reports 
among the allies. 

^ The Roman general set out, with the confederates, for the 
•ntrance to Tempe, which was the appointed rendezvous. He 
assembled them before the king arrived, to inquire what they 
t}ffjught of the conditions of peace. Amynander, king of 
Athumanla, who spoke in the name of the I'est, said, that such 
a treaty ought to he concluded as might enable -Greece^ to 
preserve p«ace and liberty, even in the absence of the Ro- 
jnnns. 

Alexander the iEtolian spoke ne3?t, and said, that if the pro- 
consul imagined, that in concluding a peace with Philip, he 
should procui« a solid peace for the Romans, or lasting liberty 
f T the Greeks, he was greatly mistaken ; that the only way to 
put an end to the Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip 
out of his kingdom ; and that this might be very easily effected, 
provided he would take the advantage of the present occasion. 
After corroborating what he had advanced with several rea- 
sons, he sat down. 

Quintius, addressing himself to Alexander : " You do not 
** know," says he, *' either the character of Jthe Romans, my 
*' views, or the interest of Gr«ece. It is not usual with the 
*' Romans, after they have engaged in war with a king, or other 
** power, to ruin him entirely ; and of this Hannibal and the 
*' Carthaginians are a manifest proof. As to myself, I never 
^ intended to make an irreconcilable war against Philip, but 
" was inclined to grant him a peace whenever he should yield 
** to the conditions that should be prescribed him. You your- 
** f elves, iEtolians, in the assemblies whicK were held for that 
" purpose, never once mentioned depriving Philip of his king* 
*' dom. Should victory inspire us with such a design, how 
*^ shameful were such sentiments ? When an enemy attacks us 
^' in the field, it is our business to repel him with bravery and 
" haughtiness ; but when he is fallen, it is the duty of the 
*^ victor to show moderation, gentleness, and humanity. With 
*' regard to the Greeks, it is their interest, I confess, that the 
*> kingdom of Macedonia should be less powerful than formerly ; 
"but it no less concerns their welfiare that it should not be 
*' entirely destroyed. That kingdom selves them as a barrier 
*' against the Thracians and Gauls*, who, were they not 

• A great number •f Gaals had settled 19 the coiiatrlei adi^ining tm 
Thrace. 
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* checked by it, would certainly fall heavy upOQ Greece, afl 
•* they have frequently done before.** 

Fiamininus concluded with declaring that his opinion, and 
that of the council were, that if Philip woJild premise to observ* 
faithfully all the conditions which the allies had formerly pre- 
scribed, that then a peace should be granted him, after having 
consulted the senate about it; and that the iEtolians might 
form whatever resolutions they pleased on this occasion. Phi- 
neas, prator of the ^tolians, having represented, in very 
strong terms, that Philip, if Ite should escape the present dan- 
ger, would soon form new projects, and light up a fresh war r 
" I shall take care of that," replied the proconsul, " and shall 
*^ take effectual methods to put it out of his power to under- 
<* take any thing against us." 

The next day Philip arrived at the place appointed for the 
conference ; and three days after, the council being met again , 
he came into it, and spoke with so much prudence an^ wisdom 
as softened the whole assembly. He declared that he would 
accept and execute whatever conditions the Romans and the 
allies should prescribe ; and that with regard to every thing 
else, he would rely entirely on the discretion of the senate. 
Upon these words the whole council were silent ; only Phineag 
the ^tolian started some difficulties, which were altogether 
improper, and for that reason entirely disregarded. 

But what prompted Fiamininus to urge the conclusion of tli« 
peace was his having advice that Aiitiochus, at the head of aii 
army, was marching out of Syria, in order to make an irrupt- 
ion into Exrrope. He apprehended that Philip might think of 
putting his cities Into a condition of defence, and thereby might 
gain time. Besides, he was sensible, that should another con- 
sul come in his stead, all the honour of that war would be as- 
cribed to him. These reasons prevailed wi^^h him to grant th* 
king a four months truce ; whereupon he received 40(; * talents 
from hinn, took Demetrius his son, and some of his friends, as 
hostages ; and gave him permission to send to Rome, to re- 
ceive sudi further conditions from the senate as they should 
prescribe. Matters being thus adjusted, the parties separated, 
after having mutually jiromised that in case a peace should not 
be concluded, Fiamininus should return Philip the talents 
and the hostages. This being done, the several parties concern* 
ed sent deputations to Rome ; some to solicit peace, and others 
to th»ow obstacles in its way. 

* 4*0,000 French crowns. 
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• Wlulst these measures were conccrtiBg to bring about % 
fenetal peace, some eifpeditions of litUe importance were an- 
<leriaken in several places. AndrosUienes, wiio eomxaanded 
under the king at Corinth, had a considerable body of troops, 
consisting of above 6000 men c he was defeated in a battle by 
Kicostratus, jJTxtor of the Achsans, who tame upon himxm* 
^wares, and attacked him at a time when his troops were dis« 
persed up and down the plains, and plundering Uie country. 
fT^e Acamanians were divided «n their sentiments ; some be* 
ing for Philip, and others for the Romans. The latter had laid 
siege to Leucus. News being brought of the victory gained at 
Cynoscephale« the whole counti-y submitted to the conquerors* 
At the same time the Rhodians took Pei*ea, a small country in 
Caria, yhich, as they pretended, belonged to them, and had 
been unjustly taken from them by the Macedonians. Philip, 
on the other side, repulsed the Dardaaians, who had made an 
inroad into his kingdom, to plunder it during the ill state of his 
affairs. After this expedition the king retired to Thessalonica. 

t At Rome, the time for the election of consuls being come^ 
L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius Marcellus were chosen. 
At the same time letters arrived from Quintius, containing tho 
particulars of his victory over Philip. They were first read be- 
fore the senate, and afterwards to tlie people, and public pray- 
crs during five days were ordered, to thank the gods for the 

?rotection they had granted the Romans in the war against 
liilip. 

Some days after, ambassadors arrived to treat of the intend- 
ed peace with the king of Macedonia. The affair was debated 
in the senate. Each of the ambassadors made long speeches, 
according to his respective views and interests ; but at last, 
the majority were for peace. The same afiair being brought 
before the people, Marcellus, who passionately desired to com- 
mand the armies in Greece, used his utmost endeavours to 
break the treaty, but all to no purpose ; for the people appro- 
ved of Flamininus's proposal, and ratified the ccMiditions. Af- 
terwards the senate appointed ten of the most illustrious citi- 
zens to go into Greece, in order for them to settle, in conjunc- 
tion with Flamininus, the aflfairs of that country, and secure 
its liberties. In the same assembly, the Acha&ans desired to be 
received as allies of the people of Rome ; but that affair naeet- 
ing with some difficulties, it was referred to the ten commis- 
sioners. 

• Xjv. 1. miii. n., 14—19. 

f A M. 3808. Ant J. C. 195. Pol^b. Exccrptj^ Lcgat. p. 791* 
794. Liv. 1. ^xziii^n. 24, ct 47— ft^. 



A sedition had broke out in Boeotia, between the partisans 
of Philip and those of the Romans, which rose to a great height. 
Nevertheless, it was not attended with any ill consequences, 
the proconsul having soon appeased it. 

* The' ten commissioners, who had set out from Rome to 
settle the affeirs of Greece, arrived soon in that country. The 
chief conditions of the treaty of peace, which they settled in 
concert with Flamininus, were as follow : that all the t other 
cities of Greece, both in Asia and Europe, should be free, 
and be governed by their own laws: that Philip, before the 
celebration of the Isthmian games, should evacuate those in 
which he then had garrisons: that he*should restore to the 
Romans all the prisoners and deserters, and deliver up to them 
all the ships tliat had decks, five feluccas excepted, and the 
galley having 16 benches of oars : that he should pay 100& 
talentsif ; one half down, and the other half in ten years, 50 
every year, by way of tribute. Among the hostages required - 
of him, was Demetrius his son, who accordingly was sent ta - 
Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian war, to 
the great satisfaction of the Greeks, and veryhapptly for Rome ; 
for not to mention Hannibal, who, tholigh vanquished, might 
still have an opportunity of finding the Romans considei*abl« 
employment, Antiochus, seeing his power considerably increas- 
ed by his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the sur- 
name of Great, had actually resolved to carry his arms into 
Europe.. If therefore Flamininus, by his great prudence, had- 
not foreseen what would come to pass, and had not speedily 
concluded this peace ; l^ad the war agaiist Antiochus been 
joined, in the midst of Greece, with the war carrying on 
against' Philip ; and had the two greatest and most powerful 
kings then in the world, uniting their views and interests, in- 
vaded Rome at the same time ; it is certain the Romans would 
have been engaged in as many battles, and as great dangers, as 
those tjiey had been obliged to sustain in the war against Han^ 
nibalj 

As soon as this treaty of peace wasknown^ all Greece, -flEtb- 

• PDlyb: Exeerpt. Lcgat. p. 795—800. LW. 1. xvlvlu n. 30-^-35/ 
Wut. in Flam. p. 374—376. 

t The w«rd otbtr in put here in opposition to such cf the Grerian 
cities as were subject to Philip, part^of whiclv' ofi)y were reKored to- 
Aeir liberties, because the Romant thought it BCfwiary to giarri:OB 
Chalcis, .Demetrias, and Ccrintlii 

t ;Abottt iyp,oooL- 
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lia excepted, received the bows of it with uniTersal joy. The 
iDhabitants of the latter country seemed dissatisfied, and io- 
veighed privately against it among the confederates, affirming 
that it was nothing but empty words : that the Greeks were 
amused with the name of liberty, with which specious term. 
the Romans covered tlieir interested views : that they indeed 
suflered the cities in Asia to enjoy their freedom^ but fiiat they 
teemed to reserve to themselves those of Europe, as Orca, 
Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth: that therefore 
Greece, strictly speaking, was not freed from its chains, and, 
at most, had onl^ changed its sovereign* 

These complamts made the proconsul so much the mOre un- 
easy, as they were not altogether without foundaticm. The 
commissioners, pursuant to the instructions they had received 
from Rome, advised Flarointnus to restore all the Greeks to 
their liberty, but to keep possession of the cities of Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, which were the inlets of Greece, and 
to put strong garrisons into them, to prevent their being seized 
by Antiochus. He obtained, in the council, to have Corinth set 
at liberty ; but it was resolved there, that a strong garrison 
should be put into the citadel, as well as in the two cities of 
Chalcis and Demetrias ; and this for a time only, till they 
should be entirely rid of their fears with regard to Antiochus. 

It was now the time in which the Isthmian games were to be. 
solemnized ;. and the expectation of what was there to betrans*^ 
acted, had drawu thither an incredible multitude of people, and 
persons of the highest rank. The conditions of the treaty of 
peace, which were not yet entirely made public, was the topic, 
of all conversations, and various constiuctiofls were put upon 
them ; but very few could be persuaded that the Romans would, 
evacuate all tiie cities they had taken. All Greece was in this 
uncertainty, when the multitude beingassembled in the stadium 
to see the games, a herald comes forward, and publishes with 
a loud voice : ** The senate and people of Rome, and Titus, 
*^ Quintius the general^ having overcome Philip and the Ma- 
** cedonians, ease and deliver from all garrisons, and taxes,, 
« and imposts, the Corinthians, the Locrians, the Phocians, 
« the Euboeans, the Plitliiot Achseans, the Magnesians, the 
** Thessalians, and tlie Perrhsebians ;. declare them free,, and 
^ ordain that they shall be governed by their respective laws- 
**' and usages." / 

At; these words, which, many heard but imperfectly because^ 
9JL the noise that interrupted them, all the spectators were filled 
with excess of joy. They gazed upon, and questioned one an- 
other with astonishmeiit, and could notbeliexe either their ey^.. 
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or ears ; so like a dreatn was what they then saw and heard* 1% 
was thought necessary for the- herald to repeat the proclamation^ 
which was now listened to with the most profound silence^ S0( 
that nota single word of the decree was lost. But now fully, as- 
sured of their happiness, they abandoned themselves again ta 
the highest transports of joy, and broke into such loud and re- 
peated acclamations that the sea resounded them to a great dis« 
tance ; and some ravens which happened to fly that instant over 
the assembly, fell down in the stadium : so true it is, that of all 
the blessings of this life, none are so dear to mankind as liber- 
ty 1 The games and sports were hurried over with neglect and 
disregard ; for so grfeat was the general joy upon this occasion}^ 
that it extinguished all other thoughts and regards. - ' 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to thc( 
Roman general ; and every one being eager to see his delivei'- 
er^ to salute him, to kiss his hand, and to throw ci'owns and fes- 
toons of flowers over him, he would have run the hazard of be- 
ing pressed to death by the crowd, had not the vigour of his 
years (for he was not above 3S years old), and the joy which so 
glorious a day gave him, sustained, and enabled him to underga 
the fatigue of it. .... 

And indeed I would ask whether any iportal ever saw a more 
happy or more glorious day than this was for 5'lamininus and* 
the Roman people ? What are all the triumphs of the world 
in comparison with what we have seen on this occasion?' 
Should we estimate the value of all the trophies, all the victo- 
ries, all the conquests of Alexander and.the greatest captains,^ 
how little would they appear when opposed to this single ac-^ 
tion of goodness, humanity, and justice ? It is- a great misfor^ 
tune to princes that they are not so sensible as they ought to be,^ 
to so refined a joy, to so affecting and exquisite a glory, as that 
which arises from doing good to many. 

The remembrance of so delightful a day, and of the inv^u- 
able bliessing then bestowed, was for ever renewing^, and for a long* 
time the only subject of conversation at all times and in all pla-- 
ces. Every one cried, in the highest transports of admiration,- 
and a l^ind of enthusiasm, " that there was a people in the world j 
" who attheirownexpenceand the hazard of tfeeir lives, en»- 
« gage in war for the liberty of other nations ; and that not for 
" their neighbours or people-situated on the same continent, but 
*< who crossed seas, and sailed to distant climes, to destroy and 
"extirpate unjust power from the earth, and to establish, univer- 
" sally, law, equity, and justice : that by a single word, and the 
*'- voice of a herald, liberty had been restored to all the cities ol 
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^ Greece and Asia t that a great soul only coidd have formed. 
^* such a design : but that to execute it was the effect at once of 
^* the highest good fortune and the most consummate virtue. ** 

*They call to mind all the great battles which Greece had 
feught for the sake of liberty. ^ After sustaining so manjr 
<< warSf'* said they, " never was its v^our crowned withsobless- 
^ ed a reward^ as when strangers came and took up arms in its . 
<^ defence.. It was then, that almost without shedding a drop 
<* of blood, or losing scarce one man^ it acquired the greatest 
^ and noblest of all prizes for which mankind can contend* Va— 
^ lour and prudence are rare at all times ; but, of all virtues, , 
^ justice is mo«t rare. Agesilaus/Lysander, Kicias, and Alci- 
'< biades, had great abilities for carrying on war, and gaining 
^ battles both by sea and land ; but then it was for themselves 
** and their country, not for strangers and foreigners, they 
^ fought. That height of glory was reserved for the Ro- . 
« mans.*' 

Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the present, 
ijtate of affairs, and the effects soon answered the glorious pro-- 
damation made at the Isthmian games ; for the commissioners 
separated) to go and put their decree in execution in all the 
cities. . 

Flambinus, being relumed from Argos, was appointed pre«^ 
ildent of the Nemsean games. He discharged perfectly well 
all the duties of that employment, and used his utmost endea- 
vours to add to the pomp and magnificence of the festival ; and 
be also published by a herald at these games, as-ke had done at . 
all the rest, the liberty of Greece. 

Ashe visited theseveral cities, he established good ordinances 
in tliem, reformed laws, restored amity and concord between . 
the citizens, by appeasing quarrels and .seditions, and recalling 
the exiles ; infinitely more pleased with being able by the means . 
of persuasion to reconcile the Greeks, and to re- establish unitjr 
amongst, them, than he had been in conquering the Macedonia 
USA ; so that liberty seemed the least of the blessings they had 
received from him. And indeed, of what service would liberty 
' have been to the Greeks, had not justice and concord been re- 
stored among them ? .What an example is here for governors of 
provinces How happy are the . people under magistrates of this.- . 
character ! ; 

It is related that Xenocrates the philosopher, having been 
delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, out of the hands 

* Pitttft U^FlaimD.i. 
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of the tax gatherers, -who were dragging him to prisoi^, ro or- 
der to make him pay a sum which foreigners were obliged by 
law to pay into the public treasury, and meeting soon alter the 
sons of his deliverer, he said to them, " I repay with usury the 
" kindness your father did me ; for I am the cause that all 
** mankind praise him." But the gratitude which the Greeks . 
flftiowed Flamininus and the Romans, did not terminate merely 
in praising, but was also of infinite service tathe augmentatioa. 
of their power, by inducing all nations to confide in them, and 
rely on the faith of their engagements ; for they not only re- 
ceived such generals as the Romans sent them, but requested 
earnestly that they might be sent : they called them in. and 
put themselves into their hands with joy. And not only na-^ 
tions and cities, but princes and kings, who had complaints to 
oflfer against the injustice of neighbouring powers, had recours©- 
to them, and ptit themselves in a manner under their safeguard ; 
so that, in a short time, from an effect of the divine protection,. 
to use Plutarch's expression*, the whole earth submitted to 
their empire. 

Corneiiasjone of the commissioners who had dispersed them^- 
selvcs up and down, came to the assembly of the Greeks which' 
was held at Thermxf, a city of JEtolia. He there made % 
long speech,, to exhort the iEtolians to continue firmly attached, 
to the party for whom they had declared, and never to infringe 
the alliance they had made with the Romans. Some of th^ 
principal ^tolians conoplaiiwdjbut with modesty, that theRo* 
matis, from the victory they had obtained,' did not show so much 
ikvour as before to their nation. Others reproached him, but 
in harsh and injurious terms, that had it not been for the ^to- 
lians, the Romans would neither have conquered Philip, nor 
have been al)le to set foot in Greece. Cornelius to prevent all' 
disputes and contests, which are always of pernicious conse- 
quence, was so prudent as only to refer them to the senate, as- 
suring them that all possible justice would be done them. Ac- 
cordirigly they came to that resolution ; and thus ended the wait 
against Philip, 

f According xa Li'vy, it was at Thcrmopytav ^t is donbtfcd whether 
he has translated justly Polyoma In this place : %'rrl *na tSf ^ifjuttxSi 
^t^yo/ov. ThiB is said of an assembly of i&toliani in the city cl: 
Tliermae, which if i« ^Ktoiia, 
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SECTION IV. 

THE ROMANS SEND AN ZMMASSt TO ANTIOCBlTS.^-eo]^ 
SPIXACT AGAINST PTOLEMY. SCOPASPUT TO DEATH, 

The war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately fox tkte 
Romans, who otherwise would have been invaded by tw<> 
powerful enemies at th« same time, Philip and Antiochus: for 
It was evident that the Romans would soon be oUiged to pro- 
claim war against the king of Syria, who enlarged his conquests 
daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to cross over into £u« 
pope, 

* After having established good order in Coelosyria and Pa- 
lestine, by the alliance he had concluded with the king of Egypt, 
and possessed himself of several cities of Asia Minor, and, 
among those, of Ephesus, he took the most proper measures 
for the success of his designs, and to give him the possession of 
all those kingdoms whidvha pretended had formerly belonged 
to his ancestors. 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and the other Grecian cities of Asia wh^ 
enjoyed their liberty at that time, seeing plainly that he intend- 
ed to bring them under subjection, resolved to defend them- 
selves : but being unable to resist so powerful an enemy, they 
implored the Romans for protection, which was soon granted^ 
The Romans saw plainly, thaflt was their interest to check th^ 
progress of Antiochus towards the west, and how fatal th# 
consequence would be, should they suffer him to extend hia 
power by settling on the coast of Asia, according to the plan ha 
had laid down. The Romans were therefore very glad of th* 
opportunity those free cities gave them of opposing it, and im- 
mediately sent an embassy to him. 

Before the ambassadors had time to reach Antiochus, hehai 
already sent off detachments from his army, which had form- 
fcd the sieges of Smyrna and JLampsacus. That prince had pass- 
ed the Hellespont in person with the rest of it, and possessed 
himself of all the Thracian Chersonesus. Finding the city of 
t Lysimachia all in ruins, the Thraciaas having demolished it a 
few years before, he began to rebuild it, with the design of 
founding a kingdom there for Sdeucus his second son ; to makt 
all the country round it his dominians, and this city the capital 
•f a new kingdoai. 

• A. M. 3808. Ant. J. €• 194. I-iv. 1. xxxiii. n. 38—41. Polyfc. 
L zvii. p. 769, 770. Applan. de bellit Syr. p. 86—88; 

t Thic city tttod an the atthmut or the neck of the peainsula. 
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At the 'very time that he was revolving all these new pro. 
jects, the Roman ambassadors arrived in Thrace. They camo 
up with him at Selymbria, a city of that country, and were at- 
tended by depiiut s tvom the Grecian cities in Asia. In the first 
conferences, the whole passed in civilities, which appeared sin- 
cere ; hut vihcn they proceeded to business, the face of afiairt 
■was soon changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this occasion, 
required Antiochus to restore to Ptolemy the several cities in 
Asia which he had taken from him : that he should evacuate 
all those which had been possessed by Philip : it not being just 
that he should reap the fruits of the war jvhich the Romant 
had carried on against that prince : and that he should not mo» 
lest such of the Grecian cities of Asia as enjoyed their liberty. 
He added, that the Romans were greatly surprised at Antio- 
chus, for crossing into Europe with two such numerous armies, 
and so powerful a fleet ; and for rebuilding Lysimachia, an 
tindertaking which could have no other view but to invade 
them. 

To all this Antiochus answered, that Ptolemy should have 
full satisfaction,'' when his marriage, which was already con- 
cluded, should be solemnized : that with regard to such Grecian 
cities as desired to retain their liberties, it was from him, and 
not from the Romans, they were to receive it. With respect to 
Lysimachia^ he declared, thit he rebuilt it, with the design of 
imaking it the residence of Seleucus his son ; tliat Thrace and 
the Chersonesus, which was part of it, belonged to him ; that 
they had been conquered from Lysimachus by Seleucus Nica- 
cator, one of his ancestors, and that he came thither as into 
his OMf n patrimony. As to Asia, and the cities he had taken 
there from Philip, he knew not what right the Romans could 
have to them ; and therefore he desired them to interfere no 
further in the affairs of Asia than he did with those of Italy. 

The Romans desiring that the ambassiadors «f Smyrna and 
Lampsacus might be called in, they accordingly were admitted. 
These spoke with so much freedom, as incensed Antiochus to 
that degree, that he cried in a passion that the Romans had no 
business to judge of those affairs. Upon this, the assembly brofei 
up in great disorder ; none of the parties received satisfaction, 
and the whole seemed to make a rupture inevitable. 

Dufing these ne'gociations, a report was spt-eadthat Ptolemy 
Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately thought himself 
niaster of Egypt, and accordingly went on board his fleet, in 
order to go and take possession of it. He left his son Seleu- 
40119 at Lyuoaachia ^ith the army, to complete the prgjecU ke 
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had formed with r^^ to thoiepsurts. He fint went to £k>he« 
MiSy where lie caused ail his ships in that port to join his fleet, 
in order to sail as soon as possible for Egypt. Arriving^ at Pa- 
lara in Lycia, certain advice was broug^ht, that the report which 
was spread concerning Ptokmy's death was {t^se. For this 
reason he changed his courssy and made for the isAand of 
Cyprus, in order to seize it ; but a storm that arose sunk, maay 
of his ships, destroyed a great number of his men, and broke 
all his measures. He thought himself very happy in having an 
<^i])ortunity of entering the harbour of Seleucia with his &et, 
which he there refitted, and went and wintered in Antiochia, 
without making any new attempt that year. 

* The foundation of the rumour which was spread of Ptole- 
Hky's death, was from a conspiracy having been really formed 
a^inst his life. This plot was contrived % Scopas. That ge- 
neral seeing himself at the head of all the foreign troc^, the 
greatest part of which were ^tolians, his countrymen, imagin- 
ed that with so»formidable a body of well<-disciptined reteran 
forces^ it would be easy for him to usurp the crown daring the 
king*s minority. His plan was already formed ; and had he not 
let slip the opportunity, by consulting and d^ating with his 
friends, instead of acting, he would certainly have succeeded. 
Aristontenes, the prime minister, being apprized of the conspi- 
racy, laid Scopas under an arrest ; after which he was exam- 
ined before the council, found gmlty, and executed with all his 
accomplices* This plot made the government confide no longer 
in the il^tolians, who, till then^ had been in g^reat esteem for 
their fidelity ; most of them were removed fr^ their employ- 
ments, and sent into their own country. After Scopas's death, 
immense treasures were found in his coffers, which he had 
amassed by plundering the provinces over which he command- 
ed. As Scopas, during the course of his victories in Palestine, 
had subjected Judaea and Jerusalem to the Egyptian empire, 
the greatest part of his treasures arose, ho doubt, &om thence^ 
The transition from avarice to perfidy and treason is^ often 
very short; and the fidelity of that general who discovers a 
passion for riches cannot be safely reliSi on. 

One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Dicsearchus, 
who formerly had been admiral to Philip, king of Macedonia. 
A very strange action is related of this man. That prince har- 
' ing commanded him to fail upon the islands called Cyclades, 
.in opea violation of the most solemn treaties^ before he casot 

• Polyb. L xvii,p. 77X— >77|. 
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out of the harbour, he set up two altar54 olie to ihjtistice, and 
the other to impiety, and offered sacri&ceson both, to insult, 
as one would imagine, at the same time, both ^od3 and men. 
As this wretch had so . grently distinguished himself by his 
crimes, Aristpmenes di&tinguished him also from the. rest of 
the conspirators in his execution. He dispatched all the others 
by poison, but as for Dicsarchus, he caused him to die in. ex« 
ijiiisite torments. 

The contrivers of the conspiracy being put to death, and all 
their measures entirely defeated, the king was declared of age, 
though he had not yet quite attained the years appointed by the 
laws, and was set upon the throne with great pomp and solem- 
nity. He thereby took the government upon himself, and ac- 
cordingly began to transact business. As long as Aristomenes 
administered under him, all things went well : but when he 
conceived disgust for that faithful and able minister, and not 
long after put him to death (to rid himself of a man whose vir* 
tue was offensive to him\ the remainder of his reign was one 
continued series of disorder and confusion. His subjects labour- 
ed now under as many evils, and even gi-eater, than in his fa- 
ther's reign, when vice was most triumphant. 

* When the ten commissioners, who were sent to settle the 
affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and made their report, 
they told the senate that they must expect and pi^epare for a 
new war, which would be still more dangerous than that they 
had just before tierminated : that Antiothus had crossed Into 
Europe with a strong army, and a considerable fleet : that ujwn 
a false report which had been spread concerning Ptolemy's 
death, he had set out, in order to possess himself of Egypt, and 
that otherwise he would have made Greece the seat of war : 
that the iEtolians, a people naturally restless and turbulent^ 
and disgusted with Rome, would certainly rise on that occa- 
sion : that Greece fostered in its own bosom a tyrant, Nabis, 
more avaricious and cruel than any of his predecessors, who 
was meditating how to enslave it : and therefore, havnig been 
restored in vain to its liberty by the Romans, it would onlf 
change its Sovereign, and would fill Hoder a more grievous cap- 
tivity than before, especially if Nabis should continue in pos- 
session of the city of Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Nabis, and 
they were particularly v?gilant over aU Antiochus's steps. H<» 

• A. M. 3809. Ant- J. C 195. Liv. I. xxtlii. a. 44—49. Jonis* 
1. xixt. c. 2. 
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\'$A just bcftre left Antiodiia, in the begiimhig of the q^ring^ 
in order Co ^ to Ephesos ; and had {caixe left it when Han- 
nibal arrived there, and chumed his pnrtectioii. That generaT 
had lived mnnolected at Garthagei during six years, from the 
cxmdnsiea of the peace with the Romans : but he wasnow sus- 
pected of hoWng a secret correspondence with Antiodras, smd 
ef fbmtnff with him the design of canying the war into Italy. 
His eneintessent advice of this secretly to the Romans, who im- 
mediately deputed an embassy to Carthage, for more particular 
informatioii in the fact ; with orders, in case the proofs should 
be manifest, to require the Carthaginians to deliver up Hanni- 
bal to them. But Uiat general ** had too much penetration and 
foresight, and had be^ too long accustomed to prepare for 
storms, cvwi in the greatest calms, not to suspect their design ; 
so that l^efore they had an opportunity to executetheir commis- 
sion, he witiidrew privately, got to the coast, and went en board 
a ship whioh always lay t^ady by his order against such an oc- 
casion. He escaped to Tyre, and went from thence to Anti- 
och, where he expected to find Antiochus, but was obliged to 
follow htm to Epliesus. 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince was me- 
ditating in snspence whether he should engage in a war with the 
Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave him great satisfaction. 
He did not doubt but with the counsel and assistance of a man 
who had so often defeated the Romans, and who had thereby- 
justly acquired the reputation of being the greatest genei*al of 
the age, he should be able to complete all his designs. He 
now thought of nothing but victories and conquests: according- 
ly war was resolved, and al! that year and the following were 
employed in making the necessary preparations. Nevertheless^ 
during that time, emba*:sies were sent on both sides, upon pre- 
text of an accommodation, but in reality to gain time, and spy 
what the enemy were doing. 

t With regard to Greece, all the stages except the iEtolians, 
whose secret discontent I observed before, enjoyed the sweets of 
liberty and peace,'and in that condition admired no less the tem- 
perance, justice, and moderation of the Roman victor, than tl^y 
had before admired his courage and intrepidity in the field. 
Such was the state of things when Quintius received a decree 
fi-om Rome, by which he was permitted to declare war against 

* Sed rts Annibalem son diu lattiit, Tirum ad prospicteada-caveoda* 
^«e pcricula-petitum ; nee nTinntiniectindit ad versa, qaamipadTcr- 
%i%, Kcuida cogitaatcm. Juctio. 

f Lit. i. zzxiv. n. 2a— 43- 



Nabis. U|>on thls^ lie coDvenes tlie canfederiatet i^ -Corinth^ 
and after acquainting them with the cause of their tpeetin©, 
" you perceive," say* he, " that .thc«ubject of the present ck* 
" liberation solely regards you. Our business is to determine, 
" whether Argos, an ancient and most illustrious city, situated 
" in the midst of Greece, shall enjoy its liberty in common- 
" with the rest of the cities, or whether it shall continue sub*. 
" ject to ^e tyrant of Sparta, who has seized it. This affliir 
" concerns the Rom ans only, as the slavery of a siogle city wou^ 
' ' bereave thera of the glory of havingentirely delivered Greece. 
*' Consider therefore uhat is to be done, and your resolutions 
" shall determine my conduct." 

The assembly were not divided in their opinicn, except the 
.JEtolians, who could not forl>ear showing their resentment a- 
gainst tlie Romans, which th^y carried so high as to charge 
thera witli breach of faith in keeping possession of Chalcis and 
X)emetrias, at a time that they }K>a$ted their liaving entirely 
I'estored the liberty of Greece. Tliey inveighed no less against 
therest of the allies, who desired to be secured from the rapine 
of the iEtoIians, who, according to them, were Greeks oaly 
In nam«, but its real enemies in their hearts. The dispute 
growing warm, iiuintius obliged them to debate only on the sub* 
jeot before them ; upon which it was unanimously resolved that 
war should be declared against Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, in caw' 
he should refuse tn restore Argos to its former liberty ; and 
every one promised to send a speedy succour ; which waa^itfw 
fully performed. Aristheaes, general of the Achaeanp, Joined 
Quintius near Cleone, with lt),000 foot and 1000 horse, 

Philip sent 1500 men asJiis quota, and the Thessalians 400 
horse. Quiutius's brother arrived also with a-fleet of 40 gal- 
leys, to which the Rhodians and king Eumencs joined thein. 
A great number of Ijacedaemonian exiles came to the iUmiBa 
camp, in hopes of halving an opportunity of ret^rsiii^4o tlwHr 
native country. They had Agesipolis at their head, to whoi^' 
the kif)gdom of Sparta justly. belonged. When but an in^t 
he had been expelled by Lycurgua, t^e tyipa»t, after the deatli 
of Clcomenes. 

' T^e allies designed at ftrst to besiege 4crgOs» but Quintius 
thought it more advisable to march directly against the tyrant. 
He had greatty strengthened the fortifications of ^arta, and 
^nd had sent for 1000 chosen soldiers fr©m.Cret», whom .he 
joined tQ the other 1000 he had already among his forees» H^ 
had SOOQotber foreign troops in his service ; and, besides thes9| 
'^Q/y09, fl#tiv^ of the country, «xcluai¥e of the helots. 
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At the same time^ he also conoertcd measures to secure him- 
self from domestic troubles. Having caused the people to come 
unanued to the assembly) and posting armed soldiers round 
them, after some little preamble, he declared, that as the' pre- 
tent juncture of aflkira obliged him to take some precautions 
for bis own safelVi he therefore was determined to imprison a 
certain number of citizens, whom he had just caus^to Siuspect ; 
and that the instant the enemy should be repulsed (whom, he 
said, he had no reason to fear, provided things were quiet at 
home), he would release those prisoners. He then named about 
•O youths of the princijyal families ; and throwing them into a 
stronjj prison, ordered all their throats to be cut the night fol- 
lowing. He also put to death in the villages a great number 
of the helots, who were suspected of a design to desert to th« 
enemy. Having by this bftrbarity spread universal terror, he 
prepared frr a vigorous defence ; firmly resolved not to quit 
the city during the ferment it was in, nor hazard a battle a- 
gainst troops much superior in number to his own* 

Quintiua having advanced to the Eurotas, which runsahnost 
UQder the walls of the city, whilst he was forming his camp, 
Kabis detached his foixjign troops against him. As the Romans 
tiid not' expect such a sally;, because they had not been opposed 
\% all upon their march, they were at first put into some disor- 
der; but soon recovering themselves, they repulsed the enemy 
to the walls of the city. On the morrow, Quintius leading his 
troopf^ in order of battle, near the river on the other side of 
the city, when the rear guard had passed, Nabis caused his fo- 
reign troops to attack it. The Romans instantly &ced about, 
and the diarge was very rude on both sides ; but at last, the 
foreigners were broke and put to flight. Great numbers of 
them were killed : for the Achaans, who were well acquaint- 
ed with the countrj', pursued them every where, and gave 
them no quarter. Quintius encamped near Amyclea ; and lif- 
ter ravaging all the beautiful plains that lay round tfic city, he 
removed his camp ^towards the Eurntas, and from tbence ruin- 
fed the vallevB at thd foot? of fnount Taygetus, and the lands ly- 
ing nf ar the sea. 

' At the jiame time} tlife proconsul's brother, who commanded 
the Roman fleet, laid sie^e to Gythium, at that time a strong 
and vefy important city. The fleets of Eumenes and the Rho- 
dians came up very seasoi>ably ; for the besieged defended them- 
selves with great courage : however,, after making a long and 
vigorous resistance they surrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city, and 
^erefor« seat a herald to Quintius, to demand an interview, 
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whick was granted. Besides several other arguments in his own 
&,rour on which Nabis laid great stress, he insisted strongly on 
the late alliance which the Romans, and Quintius himself, had 
concluded with him in the war against Philip : an alliance on 
which lie ought to rely the more, as the Romans professed 
themselves faithful and religiouh. observers of ti'eaties, wiiich 
they boasted their having' never violated : that nothing had 
been: changed dn^bis part since the treaty : that he was tlien 
what he hayd always been, and had never giv^ti the Romans any 
new tx:ca^6n. for complaints or reproaches. These arguments 
were very just ; and^ to say the truth, Quintius had no solid 
reasons to oppose to-thenn Accordingly, in^is answet he on- 
ly expatiated iii random complaints, and reproached him with 
his . avarice, crusty, and tyranny : but was he less covetous^ 
cruel, and tyrannical, at the tioie of the .treaty ? Nothing was 
concluded in thb first interview. 

The next day, Nabis ag«»ced to abandon the city of Argos^ 
since the Roman$ required it; as also, to^ive them up their 
prisoners and deserters. He desired Quintius, in case he bad 
any other demands, to nut them into writing, in order that he 
might deliberate upon them with his friends ; to which Quinti* 
us consented. The Roman general also held a-councll with 
his allies. Most of them were of opinion, that they should con- 
tinue the war against Nabis, which could only terminate glp- 
riously, either by extirpating he tyrant, or at least his.tyran- 
»y ; for that otherwise nobody could be assured that the liberty 
pf Greece was restored : that if the Romans made any kind of 
treaty with Nabis, that would be acknowledging him in a sor 
leqm manner, and giving a sanction to his usurpation. Quin- 
tius was for concluding a peace, because he was afraid that the 
Spartans would sustain a long siege, during which the war with 
Antiochus might break on a sudden, and he not be in a com^, 
lion to act with his forceti against him. . These were his pre* 
,tended motives for desiring an accommodation ; but the true 
reason was, his being apprehensive that- a new consul would be 
Appointed to succeed him in Greece, and by that means deprive 
himpf the^lory of having^ terminated this war; a motive which 
commonly influenced the resolutions* of the Roman generals 
more than the good, of the public. . 

Finding ^at none of his reasons could make the least imr 
pression on the allies, he {Hit on the> appearance of giving- into 
their opinion, and by that artifice brough;t them all over to his 
own. " Let us besiege Sparta," says he, ". since you think it 
<< proper, a&<l e;&ert ourselves to the uUuost for the lucceM ii 

. It I 2 r • 
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<* oar enterprise. As yen «re sensible thxt mges ofi»ea sihb 
*^ out to a greater leiig;tli tkan is generally desired, Jet i» re- 
* solTe to take up our winter-quarters here, stooe it must he 
^ eo : this is a resolution worthy of your courage, i have a 
^ tuffieient number oftroops for canning t>n the siege: buttiie 
^ more mimeroua they are, the greater suf^y of pronnskos 
^ and convoys will be necessasy. The winter, that isconong 
^ en, exhibits nothing to us but a nalced mined country, from 
*< which we can have no forage. You see the giHsat enetent of 
^ this city, and conso^ently the great innnber of catapidt^, 
<( batteringorams, and other machines of all kinds that wilii)e 
« wanting. Write each of you to four cities, in order that 
^ they may furnish you speedily, in an abundant manner, with 
<* all thing^ necessary inr us. We are obliged in honour to 
** carry on this siege vigorously ; and it would be shattiefiil^ir 
*< us, after having begun it, to be reduced to atbandoa our en* 
*' terprise.** Every one then making his own reflections, per- 
ceived a great many d^culties he had tmt fbreseeu^ -and wsa 
folly sen8H>le, that the proposal they were to malEe to their 
eities would meet with a very ill reception, as particulxrs in 
consequence would be obliged to contribttle, out oi ^&t own 
purses, to the eifpenee of the war. Ohangtng therefore imhie« 
diately thar rescautions, tiiey gave l^e Roman general full li- 
berty to act as he should think proper, for the good of h» re- 
public, and the interests Of Ihe allies. 

Upon tills Quintius, adn^itting none into Wis councK but 
lAke principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert withtltem, 
'On the conditions of peace to be bflfered the tyrant. The 
-ehief were, that within ten days Vsbis should evacuate Argos, 
«fK] .all the rest of the cities of Argolis, garrisoned by his troops ; 
that he should restore to the maritime dties all thcgalleys be 
Kiad taken from them : and that he 'himself should keep^mly 
•two fehiGcas, wi^ 16 oars eachs that he should surrender up 
to the cities in alKanee with ^e 'Romaics, all their prisoners, 
deserters, and slaves: that he lihould also restore to the l^ice- 
^«cmonian exiles, such of their wires and diildren as werte wil^ 
tog to follow them, but however without ^oing them to doso : 
^lat he should give five iiostages, to be chosen by the Roman 
general, of which his son shnuM be oiie : that he sl»^ldp«y 
liown 100 talents * of -silver, and afterwards SO talents ^umual- 
^, during eight years. A truce was grafted for sfx months, 
tiiat an parties migh^ have time to send ambassadors ta Rome, 
In order that the treaty might be ratified there^ 

* loOyOee^CFawas, 
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Tke tfpatft was not satisfied with aajr of th^e articles ; but 
ke wm dtti^rised, «nd thought himself happy, that no meRtioA 
had been «»ade of recalling the exiles. When the particuIaT» 
of tills treaty were-known In the city, 4t raised a general sedi- 
tiioih^om 4!bc necessity to whicih he reduced private persons, 
«f restoritiig many thifigs they were not wUling ta -be deprived 
of. Thus, no further mention was made of peace, and the war 
began ageiln. 

Quintius 'Was ft»W resolved to carry on the siege with great 
vigciar, a«d began by examining very attentively tfie situation 
aiid condition of the cn^, Sparta had been a long time with* 
eiitwalls^ disdaining every other kind of ibrtificatioii but the 
bravery of its Citiuens. Walls had been built in Sparta, only 
since the'ty«rants governed It, and that but in places whichlay 
open, aaid were efesy of access i aai the other parts were d^fend-^ 
ed only by ^their natural situation, and by -bodies oiftroops post- 
ed in them . As Quintius's army was very tramerous, consist* 
iflg of above 50,^060 men, because he had ecot for aI14heland 
as well as naval forces, he resolved to make it extend quite 
t*eund the city, and to attack it on all sides, in order to strike 
the Inhabitants with terror, andrender them mt^pable of know- 
ing on which side to turn themselves. Accordingly, the city 
being attacked on all sides at the same instant, and the-danget 
i)eing every where equal, the tyrant did wot ^ow how to act, 
either in giving orders, or in sending succours, whicih qtdte dis* 
tracted him. 

I^e Lacedaetirionlans sustained the attacks of thetcsiegers, 
fits long as they fought in defiles and narrow places. Their 
darts and javelins did little execution, because pressing oh one 
anotherr, they coiHd not stand firm onlfheir feet, and had not 
their arms at liberty to discharge them with strength. Tlie 
Romans drawing near the city, found themselves on a sud* 
den overwhelmed with stones and*tilc8, thrown at them from 
the house tops. However, laying their shiifldsovcrtheir heads, 
th«y came forward in the^rm of the<testudo, or tortmse, by 
which they were 'entirely coveredfrom the darts and tite*? : the 
Rcrmsfns advanced into tfie broader -streets, when the Lacedsr* 
tnohiams, being no longer abdeto sustain their eflbrts,iior ndiake 
head against them, fled to the most craggy and rugged emi 
henccs. Kabis, imagining the city was taken, was greatly per- 
plexed how to make his escape. But one of his diief commaa* 
Hers saved the city, by setting fire to such edifices as were near 
the v^all. The houses were soon in flames ; the 'fire spread on 
fffl sides; and 'the smoke 'alone was- capa^extf stcpphigite 
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enemy. Such as were withont the city, and attacked the waH, 
were forced to move at a distance from it ; and those who were 
got into the city, liearing that the spreading of the flames would 
cut off their comflaunicatian, retired to their troops. Quintius 
then caused a retreat to be sounded ; and after having ahnoat 
taken the city, was dbUged to march his troops back into the 
caBip» 

The three following days he took advantage of the terror 
with which he had fiUed the inhabitants, sometimes, by naaking 
new attacks, and at other times, by stopping up di£krent fdkaces 
with works, in order that the besieged might have an opportu- 
nity to escape, but be lost to all hopes. Nabis, seeing tlnng^ 
desperate, deputed Pythagoras to Quintius to treat of an ac- 
commodation. The Roman general refused at first tohear him, 
and commanded him to leave the camp: but tlie petitioner, 
throwing himself at his feet, after many entreaties at last obtiun- 
ed a truce upon the same conditions as had. been prescribed be* 
fore. . Accordingly, the money was paid, and the hosts^^es de- 
livered to Quintius. 

Whilst these things were doing, the Ai^ives, who, from the 
repeated advices they heard, imagined tliat Lacedaenx<mia was 
taken, restored themselves to liberty, by driving out their garri- 
son. Quintius after granting Nabis a peace, and taking leave 
of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother, who returned to 
their respective fleets, repaired to Argos, whose inhabitants he 
found in incredible transports of joy. The Nemsean games, 
which could not be celebrated at the usual time, because of the 
war, had been put off till the ariival of the Roman general and 
his army. He performed all the honours of it, and distributed 
the prizes in it, or rather, he himself was the show. The Ar- 
gives, especially, could not take off their eyes from a man, who 
had undertaken that war merely in their defence, had freed 
thera from a cruel and ignominious slavery^ and restored them 
to their ancient liberty. 

Tlic Achsans were greatly pleased to see the ci^ of Argos 
again in alliance with them, and restored to all their privileges : 
)>ut Sparta being still enslaved, and a tyrant suffered in the 
midst of Greece, allayed their joy^ and rendered it less per- 
fect. 

With regard to the ^tolians, it may be affirmed, that the 
peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. From that shame- 
iil and inglorious treaty, for- so they called it, they exclaimed 
in an places i^ainst the Romans. They observed, tliat in the 
war ag^st Philipi the Romans had not laid down their ariiis^ 
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. till after they had forced that prince to evacuate all the citifes of 
Greece j that here on the contrary, the ir^ufper was maintain- 
ed in the peaceable possession of Sparta ; whilst that the lawM 
king (meaning Agesipolis), who had served under the procon- 
sul, and so many illustrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned 
to pass the remainder of their days in banishment ; in a word 
that the Romans had made themselves the tyrant's guards^ and 
protectors* The ^tolians, in these complaints, confined their 
views solely to the advantages of liberty : but in great afFaii'S, 
men should have an eye to all things, should content themselves 
with what they can execute with success", and not attempt a 
thousand schemes at once. Such were the motives of Quintius, 
as he himself will show hereafter. ^ ' ' ' ' 

Quintiusrrtumed from Argos toElatea, from whence he had 
set out to carry on the war with Sparta. ' He spent the whole 
winter in administering justice to the people, in reconciling cf- 
ties afid private families, in regulating the govemihent, and 
establishing order in all places ; things which, p;*operly speaki. 
ing, are the real fruits of peace, the. most glorious employment 
of a conqueror, and a certain, proof of a war's being undertaken 
on just and reasonable motives. The ambassadoi'S of Nabi^, 
being arrived at Rome, demanded and obtained the ratification 
of the treaty. 

* In the beginning of the spring Quintius went to Corinth, 
where he had convened a general assembly of the deputies of 
all the cities. There he represented to' them, the joy and ar- 
dour with which the Romans had complied with the entreaties 
of the Greeks when they implored their succour, and had made 
an alliance with them, which he hoped neither side would have 
occasion to repent. He gave an account, in a few words, of the 
actions and enterprises of the Roman generals, his predecessorp, 
and mentioned his own with a modesty of expression that height- 
ened their merit. He was heard with Snivei^al'sCpplause, ex- 
cept when he began to speak of Nabis ;'on which occasion, the 
assembly, by a modest murmur, discovered their ja^rief and sur- 
prise, that the deliverer of Greece sliould have left, in so re- 
nowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant not only insupportable to hi» 
own country, but formidable to all the rest of the cities. . 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the disjpositiOn of people's 
minds with regard to him, thought proper to give an account 
of his conduct in a few words. He confessed, that no accommo- 
dation ought to have been made with the tyrant, could this hare 

• A. M. 3810. Ant. J. C. 194. 
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4)eff» iUme without bauxxliDg Uie entife de&trucliaa of Sparta t 
buty.as there was reason to fear that this considerable city wouii 
be involved in the same ruin with Nabis* he therefore had 
thoiii^t it more prudent to let the tyrant live, weak and abao- 
idmed at he was, than perhaps to run the haaatd, should the^ 
ctmpjQy too violent remedies, of destroying the city, andtbat 
t>y the very endeavours employed to deliver it. 

He addedt to what he had said of past transactions, that he 
was preparing to set out for Italy, and to send the whole^army 
Ihither : that befi^re ten day^ should be at an end, they should 
hear that the garriaoDS of Demetriasand Chalcis were evacu- 
ated, And thftt he would sunnender to the Achseans the citad/d of 
Corinth : that this would show whether the Komaiisor JEtoli- 
Ana weie most worthy of belief ; whether tlie latter had the 
least foundation for the report they ^read universally, that do- 
Ihing could be of more dangerous Aonsc^uence to a people than 
.to trust the Romans with their iibei-ties ; and that they only 
shifted the yoke in accepting that republic for their master ia.- 
4itead ol the Macedonians. He oonchided with saying, that it 
Jnaa well known the ^tolians were not over prudent .and dis- 
crete ekher in their words or actions* 

iEte lanti^ to the other cities, that they ought to judge of 
their friends, not from words but actions 9 to be cautious whom 
they trusted, andii^^st whom it was proper for them to guard. 
-J^e exhorted them to use their liberty with moderation ; that 
with this wise precaution, it was of the highest advantage to 
|>articular peracms as well as to cities ; but that without modera^ 
^pn, it becamea burthen to o^ers, .apd evenperniotoastothose 
.who abused it : that the chief men in the cities^ the different 
orders that compose them, and the citizens themselves in gene- 
ral, should endi^veur to preserve a perfect harmony : that so 
Jong as they should be united, neither kings nor tyrants would 
Jbie^ble to distress them ; that discord and sedition x^Kned a 
lioor to dai^rs and evils of eviery kind, because the p»arty 
.which £nds itself weakest within, seeks for support without, and 
|(hooses raider to caU in a foreign aid* than submit to its &U 
}ow-citizens. He concluded his speech with coloring them, 
in the mildest and most gentle terms, to preserve and maintain, 
^'their prudent conduct, the liberty which they ^wed to for- 
4Ugn arms ; and to make the Ronpans sensible, that hi isstor^ 
jing tl^em to their freedom, they had not afforded their protec* 
Jtion and bene^cence tojperapns unworthy of it. 

This council was received as from a father to his children. 
Whilst he spoke .ii) thjp; mwwr^ thewhplfi £t99embly wept for 



joy, and Quintius himself could not refrain from tears. A 
gentle mnrmur expressed the sentiment* ai aH- wIkv werepiv* 
sent» They gazed upon one another with admiratien ; ao^ 
every one exhorted his neighbour to receive with gratitude 
and respect the words of the Roman general, a« sO' many oita- 
cles, and preserve th£ remembrance df them in-tiicirheaTtHbr* 
ever^ 

Aflfer this Quintius cassiBg^nleiiee to be made, deairod that 
tiiey would inquire strictly afber such Roman citizens as were 
in ^avery in Greece, and send them to him in Thessaly in two 
moftths ; adding, that it would ill become them* to leave* those 
ie captivity to whom they were indebted for their fi^eedomi 
All the peopie replied with the hig^iest applonsesy and thanked! 
Quintiua in particular for hinting to t&emso just and indies 
pensable a duty. The number of diese slaves was very ooasi^ 
derable. They were taken by Hannibal in tlse Punic war ; ^ 
but the Romans refosing to redeem them, they had been sold* 
It cost the Ach»ans akme 100 talents, that is 100,000 crowna^* 
to reimburse the masters the pxicc thc^ had paid fair the slavesy 
at the rate of about* 12i» 10»« an head ; consequently the nuRf« 
ber amounted to 1200* The reader may form a judgment !» 
proportion of all the rest of Greece* Befcire the as9emb]|F broke' 
up, the garrison wae seen marching down from the cltSMbsl, and> 
afterw»]!dsoutof the city* Quintius fbUowed it soon after, a«dt 
withdrew in the midst of the acclamatioas ol the people^ who* 
called him their saviour and deliverer^ asd implored heaven to> 
bestow all possible blessings upon him* 

He withdrew in the same manner the ga^rrisonsfK^m Chalcis< 
and Demetrias, and was received in those cities with the like^ 
acclamations. From thence he went into Thessaly, where het 
found all things in the utmost disorder and confusion. 

At last he embarked for Italy, and npon his arrival at Rtmie^ 
entered it in triumph. The ceremony lasted three days^ during' 
which he exhibited to the people, amidst the ether pomp^ the» 
precious spoils he had taken in the wars against Philip and Na- 
bis. Denwtrius, son of the former, and Armenes, of the latter,- 
were among the hostages, and graced the victor's triumphv 
But the noblest ornament of it was the Roman citizens deliver- 
ed from slavery, who follow«'d the victor's car, with their* 
heads shaved, as a mark of the liberty to which they had been 
restored. 

♦ 500 densrii. ' 
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SECTION V. 

AHTIOCHUS AWD THE ROMANS PREPARE FOR WAS.^^THX 
lATTER SEK0 TROOPS AGAINST NABIS.— HE IS KILLED* 

. Antiogh US and the Romans were preparing format*. Am- 
bassadors were arrived at Home, in the name of al! theOreiblLs, 
from a great part of Asia Minor, and from several kings. They 
were favourably received by tlie senate ; but as the afFair of 
king Antiochus required a long examination, it was referred to 
Qiiiutius and the commissioners who were returned from Asia. 
The debates wei-e carried on with great warmth on both sides. 
The ambassadors of the king were surprised^ as their sovereign 
had sent them merely toeonclude an $dliance and friendship 
•with the Romans, that the latter shwdd pretend to prescribe 
laws to him as to a conquered monarch, and to nominate those 
cities which he might keep, and such as he was to abandon. 
Quintius, in concert with his colleagues, after a great many 

rxihes and replies, declared to the king*s ambassadors, that 
Romans persisted in the resolution they had taken, to deli- 
ver the Grecian cities of Asia, as they Had done those of Eu- 
rope ; and should see whether Antiochus Would approve of that 
condition. They answered, that they could not enter into any 
engagement that tended to lessen the dominions of their sove- 
re^, • On the morrow, all the' rest trfthe ambassadors were 
again introduoed into the senate. Quintius reported what had 
beeu spoken and transacted in. the conference, and entreated 
each of them in particular, to inform their respective cities, 
tliat the Romans were determined to defend their liberties a- 
gabist Antiochus, with the same •ardour and courage as they 
had done against Philip. Antiochus's ambassadors conjured the 
senate not to form any rash resolution in an affair of so much 
importance; to allow the king time to reflect on matters ; and 
to weigh and consider things maturely on their side, before 
they passed a decree, in which the public tranquillity would be 
Involved. They did not yet come to a dedsion, but deputed 
to the king Sulpitius^ VilUus, and uElius, the same ambassadors 
who had already conferred with him at Lysimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, but ambassadors from Carthage ar- 
rived at Rome, and acquainted the senate that Antiochus, at 
the instigation of Hannibal, was certriinly preparing to carry on 
the war against the Romans. I have observed before, that 
Hannibal had fled for refu^je to this prince, and was arrived at 

♦ A. M. jlii. Ant. J. C. 193. Lit. 1. xxxiv. n. 57—62. 
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his cDurt at the very instant the king was deliberating whether 
he should embark in this war. The presence and counsels of 
such a general contributed very much to determine him to it. 
His opinion at that time (and he always persisted in it) was, 
that he ought to carry his arms into Italy : that by this means 
the enemy's country would furnish them with troops and pro- 
visions ; that otherwise no prince nor people could He superior 
to the Romans, and that Italy could never be conquered but in 
Italy. He demanded but 100 galleys, 10,000 foot, and 1000 
horse. He declared, that with his fleet he would first go into 
Africa, where he was persuaded the Carthaginians would joiq 
him J but that, should he not succeed in the latter, he would 
sail directly for Italy, and there find effectual means to distress 
the Romans ; that it was necessary that the king should go 
over into Europe with the rest of his forces, and halt in some 
part of Greece, and not go immediately into Italy, though he 
should always seem upon the point of doing it. 

The king approving this pwoject at first, Hannibal sent a Ty- 
rian, in whom he could confide,^ to Carthage, to sound the ci- 
tizens ; for he did not care to venture letters, lest they should 
be intercepted ; not to mention that business is transacted much 
better by word of mouth than by writing. But the Tyrian was 
discovered, and escaped with great difficulty. The Carthagi- 
nian senate sent immediate advice of this to the Romans, who 
apprehended being engaged at the same time in a war with An* 
tlochus and the Carthaginians. 

* No people at this time hated the Romans more than the 
^tolians. Thoas, their general, was forever incensing them ; 
representing, in the most aggravating terms, the contempt the 
Romans had for them from their last; victory, though chiefly 
owing to them. His remonsti^ance had the intended effect : 
and Damocritas was sent ambassador to NaJ>is, ,Nicander to. 
Philip? and Dicacarclmsj Thoas's brother, to Antiochus, char- 
ged with particular instructions in regard, to each of those 
princes. 

The first represented to the tyrant of Sparta, that the 9:o- 
mans had entirely enervated his power, by dispossessing him of 
his maritime towns, as they furnished him with galleys, soldiers, 
atjd sailors : that confined within his own 'wall?,' h« had th^ 
mortification to. see the Achxans reign over ^elo|ipnnesus : 
that he would pever have so favourable an opportunity for re- 
covering his ancient power, as that which then presented it^ 
**"",•*'■•• , • 

* A. M. 38 ri, Ant. J. C. X92. Lit, L xxxv. n It* 
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Mlf : that the Romftns Iwidno army iii' Greeee: Qiat he might 
easiJjr seize upoii Gythium, which was situated very corofljo- 
diouriy for him : and that the Ramans would not think it \^wfh 
white to send their, legions a^ain intO' Greece, to take a city of 
solittte consequence-. 

Nicander employed still stronger motives to rouse W\\\p, 
who had been thrown down from a much superior height oi' 
p^atness, and deprived of abundantly more than the tyrant; 
besides which, he enlarged on the ancient glwy of the kings of 
Mncedonia, and in what manner the whole-world had been sub- 
dutvl by their arms : that the proposals he made him would not 
CKi>r.se him to any danger : that he did not desire him to de- 
cl.ire war till Anti6chus should have passed into Greece with 
his army ; and that if he (Philip) unassisted by Antiocbus, had, 
witli only his own forces, sustained so long: a war against the 
Ivonians and ^iiltolians united, ho\v would it be possible for 
the Romans to resist him when he should have concluded aa 
alii-ince with Antiochus and the i^toli^ns ? He did not forget 
to mention Hannibal, the sworn enemy to the Romans, of whose 
generals more had been defeated by him than were living at 
til tit titnc- 

Dictcarchus. employed othct arg\mfients ^ith Antiochus. He 
observed particularly, that in the war against Philip, the Ro- 
mans had triken the p a Us, but that the whole honour of the vic- 
tory had been due to the ^tolians : that they alone had open- 
ed them an entrance into Greece, and hiid enabled them to 
overcome the enemy, by aiding them with their, troops. He 
ga\'e a long detail of the number of horse and foot -with which 
they would furnish him ; and the strong towns and sea ports 
possessed by them. He did not scruple to affirm, though with- 
out f6undc^tion,th&t. Philip and Nabis were determined to unite 
with him against the Romans. 

These are the ^eps the ^tolians took, to raise up enemies 
against Rome hn eveiy side.' However, the two kings did not 
comply with them at that time, and did, not take their resolu- 
tion till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he sent immediately to all the maritime 
towns, to excise the inhabitants of them to rebellion. He bribed 
many of the principal 'citizens, and dispatched those who were 
inf^exiblf'determined^^o adhere to the party of the Romans. 
Quintius, at his leaving G,reece, li^d ordered the Achxahs tobe 
vei7 vigilant iri defending the maritime cititis. They immedi- 
ately sent deputies to the tyrant, to put. him in mind of the 
treaty he had concluded with the Romans ; ^nd to exhort him 
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net to wjfBin^ a peaee he h^d' soliGitocl so mach . At the same 
time they sent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant had already 
besieged, and ambassadors to Rome, to inform the senate and 
ipeople of what was doing. 

* Antiophus did not yet declare himself openly, hwX. took se- 
'cret measure* ffflr promoting the great design, he meditated. 
He thought it advisable to strengthen himself by good alliances 
with 1ms neighboursr In this view, he went to Raphia, a fron- 
4iei: city of Palestine towards Egypt. He there gave his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes, and resigned 
to that prince^ as her dowry, the provinces of Coelosyria and 
■PaksTtine, but upon condition, as had been before stipulated, 
ihhX he should retain but half the revenues. . 

At his return to Antioch, he gave another daughter Anti- 
ochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. 
-He would have been very glad to have bestowed the third on 
Eumenes king of Pergamus ; but that prince refused her, con- 
trary to the advice of his tliree brothers, who believed that an 
sdlUoKe with so great a monarch v/oold be a great support to 
their house. However, Eumenes soon convinced them, by the 
reasons he gave, that he had examined that affair more deliber- 
ately than Siey» He represented that should he marry Antio- 
«hus'8 daiJghtcr, he would be under a necessity of e4>ousiog 
his interest against the Romans, with whom he plainly saw 
this monarch would soon be at variance ; that, should the Ro- 
mans get the better, as it was highly probable they would, he 
should be involved in the same ruin with the vanquished king, 
which would infallibly prove his destruction : that, on'the dthei? 
side, should Antiochus have the advantage in the war, the 
only benefit that he (Eumenes) could reap, by it, would be, that 
having the honour to be his son-in-law, he should be one of the 
first to become his slave; for they might be assured, that 
should Antiochus get the better of the Romans in this war, he 
would subject all Asia, and oblige all princes to do him hom- 
age : that they should have much better terms from the Ro- 
mans, and therefore he was resolved to continue attached to 
their interests. The event ihowed that Eumenes was not mis* 
taken. 

After these marriages, Antiochus went with great diligence 
into Asia Minor, and arrived at Ephesus in the depth of win- 
ter. He set out from thence again in the beginning of th^ 
spring, to punish the Pisidians, whojwere inclined to revolt ; af- 

* Pttlyb. 1. ill. p. 167* lihr. 1. xzxv. n. 13— Jto* Appiao. in Syriae. 
S8.i^92. Joseph. Aotiq*^ 1. xij. c. 3.. 
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ter having sent his son* into Syria, for the security of the pro- 
vinces in the east. 

T have said above, that the Romans had deputed Solpitius, 
^lius, and Villius, on an embassy to Antiochus. They ha4 
been ordered to go first to the court of Eumenes, and acQord- 
ingly they went to Pergamus the capital of his kingdom. That 
prince told them that he desired nothing so much as a war with 
Antiochus. In times of peace, the having so powerful a 
king in his neighbourhood gave him very just alarm. In case 
of a war, he did not doubt but Antiochus ivould experience the 
same fate as Philip, and thereby either be entirely ruined ; or, 
should the Romans grant him a peace, Eumenes assured him- 
self thut part of his spoils and fortresses would be given hiro, 
which wculd enable him to defend himself, without any for- 
eign aid, against his attacks : that after all, should things take 
a different turn, he had rather run the worst hazard, in con- 
cert with the Romans, than be exposed, by breaking with them, 
to submit either voluntarily, or through force, to Antiochus. 

Sulpitius being left sick la Pergamus, VilUus, who received 
advice that Antiochus was ei>gaged in the war of Pisklla, went 
to Ephesus, where he found Hannibal. He had several con- 
fcrences with him, in which he endeavoured, but in vain, to per- 
suade him that he had no reason to be under any apprehensions 
from the Romans. He had better success in the design he 
proposed in that conduct, which was by treating Hannibal 
with great courtesy, and making him frequent visits, to i-ender 
him suspected to the king ; which accordingly happened, as we 
shall soon see. 

Li\7', on the authority of some historians, relates that Scipio 
was in this embassy, and that it was at this time that Hannibal 
made him the celebrated answer I have related elsewhere, when 
speaking of the most illustrious generals, he gave the first place 
to Alexander, the second to Pyrrhus, and the third to himself. 
Some authors look upon this embassy of Scipio as improbable, 
and the answer of Hannibal to be more so. 

Villius went fi'om Ephesus to Apamfea, whither Antiochus 
repaired, after having ended the war against the Pbidians. In 
their interview, they spoke on much the same topics as those 
on which the king's ambassadors had debated with Quintius in 
Rome. Their conferences broke off on that prince's receiving 
advice of the death of Antiochus his eldest son. He returned 
to Ephesus to lament his loss. But notwithstanding these fine 
appearances of affliction, it was generally believed that his show 
•f grief was merely political, and that he himself had sacrificed 
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him to his ambition. He was a young piince of the greatest 
hopes, and had already given such shining proofs of wisdom, 
goodness, and other royal virtues, thai he was the darling of all 
who knew him. It was pretended that the old khig growing 
jealous of him, had sent him from Ephesus into Syria, under 
the pretext of having an eye to the security of the provinces of 
the east, and that he had caused some eunuchs to poison him 
there, to rid himself of his fears. A king, and at the same time 
a father, ought Hot to be suspected of so horrid a crime, with- 
out the strongest and most evident proofs. 

ViUius, that he might not be importunate at a time of mourn- 
ing and sorrow, was returned to Pergamus, where he found 
Sulpitius perfectly recovered. The king sent for them soon " 
after, lliey had a conference with his minister, which ended 
in complaints on both sides ; after which, they returned to 
Rome without having concluded any thing. 

The instant they were gone, Anljcrchus held a great council 
on the present aflFairs ; in which jbvery one exclaimed against 
the Romans, knowing that to W the best method of making, 
their court to the king. They aggravated the haughtiness of 
their demands, and said it was strange that they should attempt 
to prescribe laws to the greatest monarch of Asia, as if they 
were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alexander of Aca ma- 
nia, who had a great ascendant over the king,, as if the matter 
in deliberation were, not whether they should make war, but 
how and in what manner they should carry it on ; assured the 
king, that he would be infallibly victorious, in case he sliould 
cross into Europe, and settle in some part of Greece : that the 
iEtolians, who were in the centre of it,, would be the first to de-- 
clare against the Romans : that at the two extremities of th?S 
country, Nabis on the one side, to recover what he had lost, 
would raise all Peloponnesus against them ; and that, on the 
other, Philip, who was still more disgusted, would not fail, at- 
the lil'st signal of war, to take, up, arms also : :that they had no 
time to lose ; and that the decisive point was, to seize upon the 
roost advantageous posts, and to make sure of allies. He added, 
that Hannibal ought to be sent immediately to Carthage, to- 
perplex and employ the Romans. 

Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had rendered 
suspected to the king, was not summoned to this council. He'- 
had perceived on several other occasions, that the king's frienc!-- 
ship for him was very much cooled, and that he no longer re- 
posed the same confidence in him. However, he had a private' 
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confierence with him, in which he unbosomed himsetf without 
the least dbgui&e. Speaking of his infant years, in which he 
Had sworn on the altars to be the eternal enemy of the Romans ; 
*• it is this oath," say he, " it is this hatred, thai prompted 
<^ me to keep the sword drawn during 36 years ; it was the 
<< same animosity that occasioned my b3ng banished horn my 
^ country in a time of peace, and forced me to seek an asy\Qm 
" in your dominions, if you defeat my hop«^ guided by the 
*' same hatred, which can never expire but with my life, 1 will 
** fly to every part of the world where there are soldiers and 
" arms, to raise up enemies against the Romans. I hate them, 
'* and 1 am hated by them. As long as you shall resolve to 
" make war against them, jrou may consider Hannibal as the 
" first of your friends : but if there are any motives which in- 
" cline you to peace, take counsel of others, not of me." An- 
tiochus, struck with these words, seemed to restore him his 
confidence and friendship. 

The ambassadors being returned to Rome, it appeared evi- 
dently from their report, that a war with Antiochus was ine- 
vitabie ; but they did not think it yet time to proclaim it against 
him. They did not act so cautiously with regard toNabis, who 
had been the first to violate the treaty, and was then actually 
besieging Gythum* and laying waste the territories of the 
Achxans. Acilius, the prsetor, was sent with a fleet into Greece 
to protect the allies. 

* Philopoemen was general of the Achaeans that year. He 
was not inferior to any captain with respect to land service, but 
had no skill in naval afi&irs. NotwiUistanding this he took 
upon himself the command of the Achaean fieett,and imagined 
that he should be as successful by sea as he had been by land : 
but he learned to his cost, not to depend so much upon his own 
judgment, and found how greatly useful experience is on alloc* 
casions ; for Nabis who had fitted ont some vessels with expe- 
dition, defeated Philopoemen, and he narrowly escaped being 

• A. M. 3S13. Ant. J. C. 191. Lit. 1. «xv. n. 25—30. Plat, 
in FhiUp. p. 363, 364. 

f The great prince of Cond^ thought and spoke much more wise- 
ly ... lo a conversation upon a sea-fight, the prince said, he ahoold be 
very glad to see one, purely for his own instruction. A sea officer, 
who was present, replied, ** air, were your highness in a aca-^ht, 
*< there is no admiral hut would be proud of obeyiag your onters." 
« My orders !" ioterupted the prince ; " 1 should not presume even 
<* to give my advice, but should ftapd qpietly on the deck, and observe 
** all the motions and operations of the battle, for my own instruction." 
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taken priinHier. This disaster however ^\d not disccnrage him^ 
but only ocMide khn more prudent and circumspect for the fu- 
ture. Such is the use judicious men ought to make o/i their «r*. 
roTS, which, by that means, are frequently mom advantageoitt 
to them Uian the greatest successes. Kabis triumj^d now, 
but Phtlopo&men reselyed, if possible, to make his joy of short 
duration. Accordingly, a few days after, havisg surperised him 
when he least expected him, he set fire to his camp, aad amd« 
a great slaughter of his troops. In the mean time Oythium «ur» 
rendered, which very much aug^mented the pmde and haoghti* 
ness of the tyrant. 

Philopoemen saw plainly that it was necessary to come to a 
battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no general equalled 
him in drawing v^ his army, in making choice of the postS). 
in taking all advantages, and improving all the errors of an 
enemy. On this occasion, fired by jealousy, and animated with 
revenge against Nabis, he employed ail his ability in the art of 
war. Tfec battle was fought not fiir from Sparta. In the first 
attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which formed his greatest 
strength, broke the Achscans, threw them into dlisorder, and 
forced them to give way. It was by Philopoemen's order that 
they fied, to draw the enemy into ambuscades he had laid for 
them. Accordingly they fell into them ; and whilst they were 
shouting as victorious, those who fied faced about ; and the 
Achseans charged them on a sudden from their ambuscades^ 
and made a great slaughter; As the country was full of thick-^ 
eC8, and very difficult for the cavalry to act in, from the rivu- 
lets and morasses with which it abounded, the general would 
not sufier his troops to abandon themselves to their ardour, in 
pursuing the enemy ; but causing a retreat to be sounded, he en* 
camped on that very spot, though long before it was daiic. As 
he vvras fully persuaded, that as soon as it should be night, the 
enemy would return from their flight, and retire towards the 
city in small parties, he posted ambuscades in all the passes 
round, on the rivulets and hills, who killed or took great num* 
bers of them ; so that Nabis hardly saved a fourth of his army, 
Philopoemen having blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged Laconia 
for a nionth ; and after having considerably weakened the for- 
ces of the tyrant, he returned home laden with spoils and 
glory. 

This victory did Philopoemen great honour, because it was 
manifestly owing solely to his prudence and ability. A circum- 
stance is related of him, which is perhaps peculiar to him, a' d 
"Which young officers should propose to themselves as a model. 
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Whenever he was upon a march, whether m times of peace or 
war, and came to any difficult pass, he halted and asked him- 
sdf, in case he was alone, or else inquired of those who wqtg 
with him, in what manner it would be necessary to act, in case 
the enemy should come suddenly upon them ; if he chai^ged 
them in firont, flank, or rear ; if he came on in order oi\>%ttIe ;. 
or in less order, as when an army is on its march ; what post 
it would be proper for him to take \ in what places to dispose 
his baggage, and how many troops would be necessary to guard 
it ? Whether it would be convenient for him to marchforward, 
or to return back the way he came ? Where to pitch his camp ?, 
Of what extent it ought to be ? By what method he could best 
•ecure his forage, and provide water ? What route he should 
take the next day, after he should decamp, and in what order 
it were best to march ? He had accustomed himself so eai-ly,. 
and exercised himself so much in all these parts of the military 
knowledge, that nothing was new to him ; and he never was 
disconcerted by any unforeseen accident, but resolved and 
acted immediately, as if he had foreseen every things that hap- 
pened. These things form the great captain : but the only me- 
thod to be such, is to love one's profession, to tliink it an 
honour to improve in it, to study it seriously, and to despise 
the common topics of discourse ot the indolent and insignificant 
part of an army, who have neither elevation of mind, nor 
views of honour and glory. 

• During this expedition of the Achs&ans against Nabis, the 
i£tolians had sent ambassadors to Antiochus, to exhort him to- 
cross into Greece. They not only promised to join him with all 
Uieir forces, and to act in concert with him, but also assured 
him, that he might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on 
Nabis king of Lacedsmonia, and on several other Grecian 
powers, who hated the Romans in their hearts, and would de- 
clare against them the nKMuent of his arrival. Thoas, the first, 
of the ambassadors, expatiated upon all these advantages in Che 
strongest and most pompous terms.. He observed to him that 
the Romans, by drawing their army out of Greece, had left, 
it in a defenceless condition : that this would be the finest op- 
portunity for him to possess himself of it : that all the Greeks 
would receive him with open arms : and that the instant he 
came among tliem, he would be master of the country. This 
soothing description of the state of the Grecian affiiirs made so 
deep an impression on him, that he could scarce g^ve himself 
time to deliberate in what manner it would be most proper for 
him to act^ 

• Liv. I, ixxv. n. 3i--54,L 
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The Romans, on the other side, wKo were not ignorant of 
the measures taken by the iEtolians to disengage their allies 
from their interest, and increase their enemies on all sides, had 
sent ambassadors into Greece, among whom was Quintius. 
At his arrival, he found all the nations very well disposed with, 
regard to the Romans, except the Magnesians, who had been 
alienated from them, by the report which was- spread of their 
intending to restore to Philip his son, who had been given theni 
as an hostage, and to^ deliver up to that monarch the city of 
Demetrius, which belonged to the MagneFians. It was neces- 
sary to undeceive them, but in so dexterous a maniier as not 
to disgust Philip, whom it was so much more their interest to 
oblige. This Quintius effected with great address. The au- 
thor of these false reports was Eurylochus, at that time chief 
magistrate. As he let drop some harsh and injurious expres- . 
sions against the Romans, which gave Quintius an opportunity 
of reproaching the Magnesians with their ingratitude, Zeno, 
one of the oldest among them, directing himself to Quintius and 
the rest of the ambassadors with tears, conjured them not to 
impute to a whole people the rancour of one man, who, he said, 
ought only to be answerable for it : that the Magnesians were 
obliged to Quintius and the Romans not only for their liberty, 
but fnr whatever else is most dear and valuable among men ; 
that as for themselves, they would sooner part with their liVies, 
than renounce the friendship of the Romans, and forget the 
obligations they owed to them. The whole assembly applauded 
this speech, and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly that there was 
no longer any safety for him in the city, took refuge amongs* 
the i^tolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned from An- 
tiochus' court, from whence he had brought Menippus, whom 
the king had sent as his ambassador to the iEtolians. Before 
the general assembly was convened, these two had endeavour- 
ed in concert, to prepare and prepossess the people, by enlarg- 
ing upon the king's forces by sea and laflfH ; his numerous bo- 
' dies of horse and foot ; the elephants he had caused to l)c 
brought from India ; and above all (which was the strongest 
motive with regard to the populace) the immense treasures 
which the king would bring with him, sufficient to buy even the 
Romans themselves. 

Quintius had regular notice sent him of whatever was said or 
don^ in iEtolia. Though he looked upon all things as lost on 
that side, yet that he might have nothing to reproach himself 
with, and to lay the wrong still more on the side of the ^tolians, 
he thought proper to depute to their assemblies some ambass^ 
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4or8 from the confederates, to put them in mmd of their alli- 
ance with the Romans, and to be ready to rqply freely to what- 
ever Antiochns' ambassador might advance. He gave this 
commission to the Athenians ; the dignity of their <aty, and 
their former alliance with the iEtolians,^ maJung ^heai more 
proper to execute it than any other people. 

Thoas opened the assembly, by acquainting it that an ambas- 
sador was arrived from Antiochus. Being introduced, he b«- 
gan with saying, that it would have been hap^ for the Greeks, 
as well as Asiatics, {iad Antiochus concerned himself sooner 
in their affairs, and before Philip had been reduced ; that thea 
every people would have preserved their rights, and aU had 
not been subjected to the Roman power : " but still," says he^ 
** if you execute the designs you have formed, Antiochus raay^ 
** by the assistance of the gods, and your aid, restore the aflairs 
*< of Greece to their ancient splendour, how desperate soever 
** their condition may be.'* 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to andience, con- 
tented themselves, without saying a word of the king, witk 
putting the ^tolians in mind of the alUance they had conclud- 
ed with the Romans, and the service Quintius had done to aQ 
Greece ; conjuring them, not to form any rash reaoftutaon in an. 
afiair of so much importance as that in question : that bold re- 
solutions, taken with heat and vivacity, might havea pieasiog 
prospect at first, but that the difficulty of putting them in exe- 
cution appeared afterwards, and that they were very rarely 
successfrd : that the Roman ambassadors, among whom was 
Quintius, were not lar off: that as things were still undedded, 
It would show more wisdom to weigh and examine deliberately, 
In peaceable interviews, their several claims and pretensions, 
than to involve precipitately Europe and Aaa in a war, of 
the consequences could not but be deploraUe. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were entire- 
ly for Antiochus, and were even against admitting the Romans 
into the assembly ; so that the oldest and wisest among them 
were forced to employ all their credit, before they could pre- 
vail to have them called in. Accordingly Quintius came thi- 
ther, not so much from any hopes he entertauned of being able 
lo make the least impressi<m on the minds of the pe<^le> as to 
prove to all mankind, that the ^tolians were the sole cause of 
the war which was going to bceak out j. and that the Rinnans 
would he forced to engage in it against their will, and merely 
through necessity. He began, by Tecalling to their memories 
the time in which the ^tolians had concluded an alliance with 
Qke Romans 3 he made a transi^t motion of the many things 



Ijy which they had infringed it; and after saying very little 
with regar^to the cities which were the pretext of their qiiar- 
«I, he only observed, that if they imagined themselves aggriev- 
ed, it wonld apfpear much more reasonable to make their re- 
monstrances to the senate, who were always ready to hear 
their contiplaints, than out of mere wantonness to blow up a war 
between the Romans and Antioehus, which would disturb the 
peace of the universe, and infallibly termi»ate in the ruin o|* 
those who promoted it. 

The event proved the truth of his representations, which how- 
ever were disregarded at that time. Thoas, and those of hit 
faction, were heard with great attention, and obtained without 
delay, and even in presence of the Homans, that a decree 
should be made, to invite Antiochus to come and deliver 
Greece, and be the arbiter of the differences between the ^to- 
lians and Romans. Quintius desiring a copy of this decree, 
Damocritus, then in office, was so inconsiderate as to answer 
in the most insolent tone, that he had business of much greater 
consequence upon his hands at that time ; but that he himself 
would soon carry this decree into Italy, and encamp on the- 
banks of the Tiber : so violent and furious a spirit had seized 
all the ^tdians, and even their principal magistrates. Quin* 
tius and the rest of the ambassadors returned to Corinth. 

The ^tolian privy council formed, in one day, three very 
astonishing resolutions, to seize by a treacherous stratagem 
Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedamon ; and three of the prin- 
cipal citizens were charged with the execution of these expe-. 
ditions* 

Dioclear set out for Demetrias, where, being assisted by Eu- 
rylochus's faction, who was in exile, but appeared then at the 
head of the forces which Diodes had brought, he made him- 
self mast^^ of the city. 

But TlSas was not so successful in Chalcis, which he ima-' 
gined he Jiould be able to seize by the help of an exile : for 
the magi|bra^es, who were strongly attached to the Romans, . 
having received advice of the attempt that was meditating 
against tl^ijr city,, put it in a ^ood posture of defence, and en- 
abled it tf^^^tain a vigorous siege. Thus Thoas, failing in his 
design returned back in the utmost confusion. 

The em^rpris© against Sparta was much more delicate, and 
of greateClmportance. No access could be had to it but under 
the mask'qf friendship. Nabis had long solicited the aid of the 
jEtolians. ..Alexamenes was therefore ordered to march 1000 
foot thither. JTo these w6re added 30 young men, the flower 
of the cayfflry, -yf ho were strictly enjoined by the magistrates to ' 
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execute punctually their leader's orders, of what naturc> Soever 
tliey might be. The tyrant received Alexamenes wi^ great 
joy. Both used to march out their troops every day, and exer- 
cise them in the plains on the side of the Eurotas. One day, 
Alexitmenes, havnig given the word to his troopers, attacks 
Nabis, whom he hud purposely drawn into a solitary pUce, and 
throws him from his horse. Immediately all the troopers fall 
on, and cover him with wounds, Alexamenes, to lose no time, 
Tpcturns to the city to seize on Nabis's palace* Had he conven- 
ed the assembly that instint, and made a speech suitable to the 
occasion, hih business would have been done, and Sparta had 
declared for the /Ktolians: but he spent the remainder of tlie 
day, and the whole night, in searching after the tyrant's trea- 
sures ; and his troops, by his* example, began to plunder the 
city. The Spartans taking up arms, made a great slaughter of 
the ^tolians dispersed in quest of booty, and march directly 
to the palace, where they kill Alexamenes, whom they found 
•with little or no guard, and solely intent upon securing his rich 
spoils. Such was the result of the enterprise against Sparta. 

Philopoemen, general of the Achaans, no sooner heard of 
Nabis's death, but he marched a considerable body of troops to- 
wards Sparta, where he found all things in the utmost disorder. 
He assembled the principal citizens, made a speech to them, 
as Alexamenes ought to have done, and prevailed so far be- 
tween arguments and compulsion, that he engaged that city to 
join in the Acl'xan league. 

This success greatly increased the reputation of Philopcemen 
•with those states, his having brought over to the league a city 
of so great a jjuwer and authority as Sparta, being justly es- 
teemed a service of no small importance. By this means he 
also gained the fnendship and confidence erf the worthiest men 
in Lacedaemcnia, who hoped he would prove their guarantee, 
and the defender of their liberty. For this reason^^^ter the 
palace, and furniture of Nabis had been sold, they resolved ^y 
a public decree to make him a present of the moiii^ arising 
from that sale, amounting to 120 talents, and sent hir^j a depu- 
tation to desire his acceptance of them. ♦. 

On tins occasion, says Plutarch, it was very evident^, that tie 
virtue of this great personage was of the purest and rtiost per- 
fect kind, and that he not only appeared a good undpi'virtuous 
man, but was really such : not one of the Spiirtans irould un- 
dertake the commission of offering him that present^l* Struck 
with veneration and fear, they all excused themselves ; and 
therefljre it was at last resolved to sencj Timolaus, who had for- 
merly been his guest. 

§ 
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When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the house of 
Philopoemen, who gave him the kindest reception. Here he had 
an opportunity of considering the severity of his whole conduct^ 
the greatness of his sentiments, the frugality of his life, andtlie 

" regularity of his manners, that rendered him invincible and in- 
corruptible by money. Timolaus was so astonished at all he saivr 
that he did not dare so much as to mention to Philopoemen the 
present he was come to offer him ; so that giving some other 
pretence to his journey, he returned as he came. 1 imolaus was 
sent again, but was not more successful than before. At last, 
going a third time, he ventured, but with great pain to himself, 
to acquaint Philopoemen with the good will of the Spartans. 

Philopoemen heard him with great tranquillity ; but the in- 
stant he had done speaking, he went to Sparta ; where, after 
expressing the highest gratitude to the Spartans, he advised 
them not to lay out their money in bribing and corrupting such 
of their friends as were men of probity, because they might 
always enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wisdom without 
expence to them ; but to keep their gold to purchase and cor- 
rupt the wicked, and those who, in councils, perplexed and di- 
vided the city by their seditious discourses ; in order that bc- 
Jng paid for their silence, they might not occasion so many dis- 
tractions in the government. ** For it is much more advisable,'* 
added he, " to stop an enemy's mouth than that of a friend." 
Such was the disinterestedness of Philopoemen. Let the reader 
compare these great and noble sentiments with the baseness of 
those groveling wretches, whose sole study is to heap up riches* 
Thoas had repaired to the cgurt of Antiochus, and by the 
mighty promises he made that pVince, by all he told him con- 
cerning the present state of Greece, and especially by the'reso* 
lutions which had been taken in the general assembly of the 
jflEtolians, he determinedhim to set out immediately for that coun- 
try. He went with such precipitation that he did not give him- 
self time to concert' the necessary measures for so important a 

, war, nor carry with him a sufficient number of troops. He left 
behind him I-ampsacus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful 

. cities Which he ought to have reduced before he declared war ; 
but Antiochus without waiting for the troops that were march* 
in g to join him from Syria and the.e^st, b]i?oug}it only 10,000 
foot atid 500 horse* These troops would hardly have sufficed 
had h^ been to possess himself only of a naked and defencelesi 
country, without haying so formidable an enemy as the Ilo* 
toans to oppose. 

Vol. VI, 1< n . 
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He arrived first at Demetrias ; and from thaKse, after re- 
ceiving the decree which had been sent by the ^tolians and 
their ambassador, he went to Lamia, where their assembly was 
held* He was received there with the highest demonstrations of 
joy. He began with apologizing for his being come >rith much 
fewer troops than they expected ; insinuating that his ex|^- 
dition was a proof of the zeal he had for their interest, since, at 
the first signal they gave him, he was come notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the season, and without waiting till all things 
were ready ; but .that their expectations should soon be an- 
swered ; that as soon as the season for navigation should arrive^ 
jbhey should see all Greece filled with arms, men and horses, 
and all the sea^*coast covered with galleys : that he would ^are 
neither expence, application, nor danger, for the deliverance of 
Greece,. and to acquire the ^tolians the first rank in it : that 
with his nmnerous armies there would arrive from Asia muni- 
tions of every kind : that all he desired of them was only to 
ptovide his troops with whatever might be necessary for their 
present subsistence. Having ended his spedbh he withdrew. 

The most judicious in the assembly saw plainly that Antic 
chus, instead of a real and present succour, as he had promised, 
gave them little more than hopes and promises, liiey could 
have wislied that they had only chosen him arbiter and media- 
tor betwcn them and the Romans, and not leader of the war. 
However, Tlioas having gained a majority, caused Antiochns 
to be nominated generalissimo. Thirty of their principal men 
were appointed for his ccttncil, whenever he should thmk pro- 
per to deliberate with them* 



SECTION VI. 

ANTIOCHUS POSSESSES HIMSELF OF CHALCIS AND ALL JEU- 
BOEA. — THE ROMANS PROCLAIM WAR AGAINST HIM. 

The first subject on which the king and die ^tolians delibe- 
rated was * with what enterprise to begin first. It was thought 
advisable to make a second attempt on Chalcis : and thereupon 
the troops set out for that city without loss of time. When 
they were near It, the king permitted the principal iEtolians to 
have a conference with such citizens of Chalds as w^rc come 
out of it on their arrival. The ^tolians urged them in the 
strongest terms to conclude an alliance with Antiocfaus, but 
without breaking their treaty with the Romans. They dedar- 

• A. M. 3S1J. Ant. J* C. i9i« JLiv.l.luv.a* 4^^ii« ^p- 
|»i».o. Ml Syr lac. p. 9a, j^j. # 
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ed, that this prince was come into Greece, not to make it the 
seat of war, but actually to deliver it, and not merely in Words, 
as the Romans had done : that nothing could be of greater ad- 
vantage to Uie cities of Greece, than to live in amity with both, 
because that the one would always defend them against the 
Cf^er ; and that by this means they would hold both in respect : 
that they would do well to consider, in'case they should not 
agree to the proposal now made them, the great danger to which 
they would expose themselves ; as the aid they might expect 
from the Romans was at a great distance ; whereas the king 
was present, and at their gates. 

Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, replied^ that 
he could not guess what people it was that Antiochus caniMo^ 
dieli ver, and for whose sake he had left his kingdom," and was 
come into Greece : that he knew of no city garrisoned by Ro- 
man soldiers, nor that paid the least tribute to the Romans, 
nor complained of being oppressed by them : that as for the in * 
habitants of Chalcis, they had no occasion for a deliverer, as 
they were free ; nor of a defender, as they enjoyed the sweet* 
of peftce, under the protection and with the amity of the Ro- 
mans : that they did not refuse tlie amity either of the king or 
of the x^tolians ; but that if they would show themselves friends, 
the first thing they were desired to do, was to leave their is-? 
land : that they were fully detefniined neither to admit them 
into thfeir city, nor to make any alliance with them, but in con- 
cert with the Romans. 

This answer was reported to the king^ 'As he had brought 
but few troops and was not able to force the city, he resolvcji 
tareturn to Demetrias. So imprudent and ill-concerted a 
first atep did him no honour and was no good omen in regard 
to the future. 

They had recourse elsewhere, and endeavoured to bring over 
the Achaeans and Athamanians. The former gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Antiochus and those of the -ffitolians at 
^g», where their assembly was held, in presence of Quintius, 
the Roman general. 

Antiochus's ambassador spoke first, » He was a vain man, 
as those generally are who live in the courts, and at the ex- 
pence of princes ; and fancying himself a great orator, he spoke 
with an absolute and emphatical tone of voice. He told them, 
that a vast body of cavalry was passing the Hellespont into 

« Id,*ac pleriqne qaos opes regix alant, vaniloqaus, maria terraiqut 
Inani 4onita verborum compleverat. Lit. 
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i'.urope, consistingpartly of cuirassiers, and partly of bowmen, 
^* Uo, even when they were flying on horseback, turned aboyt 
and discharged their arrows with the surest aifii. To this ca- 
valiy, which, according to him, were alone superior to the unit- 
ed forces of fiurope, he added a more numerous infantry i the 
Dahs, the Mede8,the Elymacans, the Caddusians, and many 
other terrible unknown nations. With regard to the fleet, he 
iiltirnied it would be so large, that no harbour of Greece 
tould contain it ; the right wing to be composed of Tyrians 
Mid Sidonians ; theleft of Aradiansand the Sidetes of Pamphy- 
lia ; nations who were allowed universally to be the best and 
mcjbt experienced mariners in the world : that it would be to 
no piirjx>se to enumerate the immense sums which Antiochus 
was bringing with him ; every one knowing that the kingdoms 
of Asia had always abounded in gold : that they were to judge, 
in proportion, of the rest of the military preparations : that in 
consequence the Romans would not now have to do with a Phi- 
lip or an Hannibal ; the latter being only a citizen of Carthage, 
and ihj former confined wiihin the narrow limits of Macedo- 
iua ; but with a prince who was sovereign of all Asia and part 
cf FAnope ; that nevertheless, thougli he w?vS come from the 
ir.ost remote parts of the east, purely to restore the liberty of 
Greecej he did not require any article from the Achreans that 
ihould interfere M'ith the fidelity they might imagine they 
owed the Romans, their first friends and allies: that he did 
not desii'c tliem to unite thrir arras witlr his against the people 
in question, but only to stand neuter, and not declare for either 
party. 

Archidamus, the ^tolian anibassador, spoke to the same ef- 
fect; adding, that the safest and wisest course the Achaeans 
cculd take, would be to remain spectators of the war, and ta 
>>vait in peace for the event, without sharing in it, or incurring^ 
any hazard. Then growing warmer as he went on, he threw 
cut invectives and reproaches against the Romans in general, 
und against Quintius in particular. He called them an ungrate- 
ful people, who had forgot that they owed to the bravery of 
the iEtolians, not only the victory they had gained over Philip, 
but their general's life, and the safety of their army. For what, 
continued he, did Quintius, do in this battle worthy a great 
captain ? He declared, that he himself had observed him dur- 
ing the engagement wholly employed in consulting the auspices,, 
in sacrificing victims, an^ offering up vows, like an augur or 
a priest, whilst himself was exposing his person and life to the 
enemy's darts, for his defence and preservation . 

To this Quintius answered, that it was plain whick party 
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Archidamus had studied te please by this speech ; that know- 
ing the Achsans wereperfcctly acquainted with the disposition 
and character of the ^tolians, whose courage consisted solely 
in words, not in actions^ he had not endeavoured to gain their 
esteem, but had studied to ingratiate himself with the king's 
ambassadors, and by their means with tlic king himself: that 
if the world had not known till now, what it was that formed 
the alliance between Antiochus and the i^tolians, the speeches 
made by the ambassadors showed it visibly enough : that on 
both sides nothing but boasting and ^Isehood had been employ* 
ed : that, vaunting of troops they had not, they seduced and 
blew up the vanity of each other by false promises and vain 
hopes ; the ^tolians asserting boldly on one side, as you have 
just now heard, that they had defeated Philip and preserved 
the Romans, and that all the cities of Greece were ready to 
declare for ^tolia ; and the king, on the other side, affirming, 
that he was going to bring into the field innumerable bodies of 
borse and foot, and to cover the sea with his fleets. *' This," 
says he, " puts me in mind of an entertainment given me in 
** Chalcis, by a friend of mine, a very worthy man, who treats 
^* his guests in the best manner. Siirprised^t the prodigious 
" quantity and variety of dishes that were served up, we asked 
" him how it was possible for him, in the month of June, to 
" get together so great a quantity of game. My friend, who 
" was not vain -glorious like these people, only fell a laughing^ 
" and owned sincerely, that what we took for venison, was 
" nothing but swine's flesh, seasoned several ways, and cooked 
*^ up with different sauces. The same thing may be said of the 
** king's troops, ;which have been so highly extolled, and ^hose 
** number has been vainly multiplied in mighty names. For 
** these Dahx, Medes, Caddusians, and Elymaeans, are all but 
** one nation, and a nation of slaves rather than soldiers. Why 
^^ may not I, Achxans, represent to you all the motions and 
'< expeditions of this great king, who one moment hurries to 
** the assembly of the /Etolians, there to beg for provisions and 
'**' money ; and the next goes in person to the very gates of 
*< Chalcis, from which he is obliged to retire with ignominy ? 
*' Antiochus has very injudiciously given ci^edit to the Atolians ; 
«< and they, with as little judgment, have believed Antiochup. 
*♦ This ought to teach you, not to suffer yourselves to be im- 
« posed upon, but to rely upon the faith of the Romans, which 
** you have so often experienced.' I am surprised they can 
" venture to tell you, that it will be safest for you to stand 
<*• neuter, aiai to remain only spectators of the war. Hut 
Nn 2 
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" would, indeed, be a sure method ; I mean, to become tlic 
*< prey of the victor." 

The Achat ans did not deliberate long. The result was, that 
they should declare war against Antiochus and xh^ .^tolians, 
Immediatehr at the request of Quintius, they sent 500 oien to 
the aid of Chalcis, and the like number to Athens. 

Antiochus received no greater satisfaction from the Boeotians, 
i^ho answered, that they would consider on what was to he 
done when that prince should come into Boeotia. 

In the mean time Antiochus advanced to Chalcis with a much 
greater body of troops than befcre ; and now the faction against 
Uie Romans prevaihng, the city opened its gates to him. The 
rest of the cities following their example, he made himself mas- 
ter of all Eubcea* He fancied he had made a p^eat acquisition^ 
in having reduced so considerable an island in his first cam- 
paign : but can that be called a conquest, where there are no 
enemies to make opposition ? 

* But terrible ones were making preparations against that 
prince. The Romans, after consulting the will of the gods by 
omens and auspices, proclaimed war against Antiochus and his 
adherents, Processions were appointed during two days, to im- 
plore the aid and protection of the gods. They made a vow 
to solemnize the great games for ten days, in case they should 
be successful in the war, and to make offerings in all the tem- 
ples of the gods ; at the same time omitting no human means to 
their success. Tlie senators and inferior magistrates w«re for- 
bidden to remove to any distance from Rome, from which they 
could not return the same day ; and five senators were not al« 
lowed to be absent from it at the same time. Acilius the con- 
sul, to whom Greece had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to 
rendezvous at Brundusium, on the .15th of May ; and set out 
from Rome himself some days before. 

About the same time, ambassadors from Ptolemy, Philij^ 
the Carthaginians, and Masinissa arrived there, to offer the 
Homans money, corn, men, and ships. The senate thanked 
them, but would accept of nothing except the corn, which they 
would pay for. They only desired PhUip to assist the consul. 

In the mean time Antiophus, after havmg solicited many ci- 
ties to enter into alliance with him, went to Demetrias, and 
there held a council of war on the operations of the campaigp, 
Hannibal, who was now restored to favour, was present at it, 

♦ A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv.L xvi. n. 1^x5. Appiaa. im 
Syriacp. 93— 96. 
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an^ his opinion was first gisked- He began by insisting on the 
necessity of their endeavouring to engage Philip in Antiochus's 
interest ; which, he said, was so important a step, that if it 
succeeded they mi^ht assure themselves of the successof the 
war. « And indeed,'* says he, " as PhUip sustained so long^ 
" the whole weight of the Roman power, what may not be- 
" expected from a war in which the two greatest tings of Eu- 
" rope and Asia will unite their forces ; especially as the Ro« 
" mans will have those against them in it who gave them the - 
" superiority before ; I mean the ^tolians and Athamanians, 
" to whom only, as is well known, they were indebted for vic- 
" tory ? Now who can doubt but Philip may easily be brought 
" over from the Roman interest, if what Thoas so often repeat- 
" ed to the king, in order to induce him to cross into Greece, 
" be true, that this prince, highly incensed to see himself re- 
" duced to a shameful servitude under the name of peace, wait* 
" ed only an opportunity to declare himself? And could he 
" ever hope ooe more favourable than that which now offers 
**^ itself?" If Philip should refuse to join Antiochus, Han- 
nibal advised him to send his son Seleucus at the head of the 
army he had in Thrace, to lay waste the frontiers of Mace- 
dofiia, and by that means to render Philip incapable of assist- 
ing the Romans. 

He then asserted that it would be impossible to reduce the 
Romans, except in Italy ; for which reason he had before ad- 
vised Antiochus to begin the war there : that since another 
course had been taken, and the'king was at that time in Greece, 
it was his opinion, as matters stood, that the king ought to send 
immediately for all his troops out of Asia, and not rely on the 
.-^tolians, or his other allies of Greece, who possibly might fail 
him on a sudden : and that it would be proper to march to- 
wards those coasts of Greece opposite to Italy : and order his 
fleet to sail thither also : that he -should employ half of it to 
alarm and ravage the coasts of Italy, and keep the other half 
in some neighbouring harbour, in order to seem upon the point 
of crossing into Italy ; and actually to do so, in case a favoura- 
ble opportunity should present itself. By this means the Ro- 
mans would be kept at home, to defend their own coasts ; and 
he judged this the best method for carrying the war into 
Italy, in which place only the Romans could be conquered : 
" tliese,'* concluded Hannibal, '' are my thoughts'; and if I 
** am not so well qualified for presiding in another war, I ought 
" at least to have learned, by my good and ill successes, how 
," to act in the field against tlie Romans, My zeal and fidelity 
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^ may be depended upon. As to the rest, I beseech the gods: 
<* to prosper all your undertakbgs, whatsoever they may be.** 

The council approved of Hannibal's advice ; however it was 
complied with only in the article wbich^cdiated to t£e troops of 
Asia 2 orders being sent toTdlyxenides, the adn)!h«l^to bring 
^em over into Greece. With regard to all the rest ofHumi- 
bal's plan, the courtiers and flatterers diverted Antiochusfronv. 
putting it in execution, by assuring him that he could not fail 
of being victorious : that in case this plan were adc^ted, all the 
honour would be ascribed to Hannibal, because he had formed 
it ; that the king ought to have all the glory of the war, and 
for that reason it was necessary for him to draw up another 
plan, without regarding that of the Carthaginian. In this man^ 
«er are the best counsels lost, and the most powerful empires 
ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the alfies to his own,- 
takes several cities of Thessaly ; he is however obliged to raise 
Qie siege of Larissa, Bebius the Roman prstor having sent it 
a speedy aid, after which he retired to Bemetrias. 

rrom thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell distractedly 
in love with the man's daughter at whose house he lodgect. 
Though upwards of 50, he was so passionatd^ ftsnd ^ that girl, 
who was not 20, that he resolved to marry her. Forgetting 
the two enterprises he had formed, the war against the Romans^ • 
and the deliverance of Greece, he spent the rest of the winter 
In feasts on the occasion of his nuptials. This taste for plea- 
sure soonxx)mmunicated itself from the king to the whole court, 
and occasioned an universal neglectof military discipline. 

He did not wake out of his lethargy till news was brought" 
that Acilius the consul was advancing towards him in Thessaly 
with the utmost diligence. Immediately the king set out ; and 
finding at the place appointed for the rendezvous but a very 
small number of the confederate troops, whose officers told him 
that it was impossible for them, though they had used then* ut- • 
most endeavours, to bring more forces into the field ; the king 
then found, bUt too late, how much he had been imposed upon 
by the great promises of Thoas, and the truth of Haiinibal'k 
words, that it would not be safe for him to rely on the troops 
of such allies. All that he could do at this time was to seize 
the pass of Thermopylae j and send to the ^toiians for a rein- 
forcement. Elither the inclemency of the weather, or con- 
trary winds, had prevented the arrival of the Asiatic forces, 
which Polyxenides was bringing, and the king had only those 
troops he had brought the year before, which scarce exceedefd 
10,000 men. 
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Antiochus imagined he had provided' sufficiently for his se» 
Gurity agamst the Romans, ^ho were advancing against him, 
by having seized the pass of Thermopylae, and strengthening 
the natural fortifications with intrcarhments and walls. The 
c6usul came forward, determined to attack him, and dispatched 
Cato his lieutenant, with a large detachment in quest of some 
l^-path that led to the hill above the enemy. Gato, after in- 
expressible fatigues, went over the mountains through the same * 
path where Xerxes, and Brennus afterwards, opened them- 
selves a passage : when falling suddenly on some soldieris, whonl ' 
he met there, he soon put them to flight. Immediately he or 
ders the trumpets to sound, and advances at the head of his de- 
tachment sword in hand, and with great shouts. A body of' 
61^0 Aitolians, who guarded some of the eminences, seeing him 
come down the mountains, take to their heels, and retire to- 
wards their army, where they spread universal terror. At' 
the same instant the consul attacks Antiochus's intrenchments* 
with all his troops, and forces them. The king having his teeth 
shattered by a stone, was in such excessive pain, that he was' 
forced to leave the field. After his retreat, no part of his ar«- 
niy darad to stand their ground, or wait the coming up of the* 
Romans. They were now universally routed in a place where 
there was almost no outlets to escape through i for on one side 
they were stopped, by deep fens, and on the other by craggy" 
rocks ; so that there was 'no getting off either on the right of* 
left. The soldiers, however, crowding and pushing forward, 
to avoid the enemy's swords, threw one anodier into the mo-- 
rasses and down the precipices, in which manner a great num- 
ber of them perished. The victorious army continued the pur- 
suit, and cut to pieces all Antiochus's forces, 500 excepted, 
with whom he escaped to Chalcis. 

After the battle was over, , Acilius sent Cato to Rome with 
tlie news of this victory, and related in his letters, how greatly 
his lieutenant hadrcOnx'ribtiteaTo~iu Itls^noble in a general to 
do justice in this manner to virtue, and not to harbour any thing 
so mean as jealousy of another's merit. The arrival of Cato at 
Rome filled the citizens with a joy so much the greater, as they 
had very much doubted the success of the war against so pow- 
erful and renowned a prince. Orders were thereupon given 
for public prayers and sacrifices to be offered up to the gods by' 
way of thanksgiving, for three days together. 

The victory gained over Antiochus was followed by the stir- 
render of all the cities and fortresses which that prince had ta- 
ken^ and especially of Chalcis and all Euboea, The consul aftca- 
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his Tictoiy, discovered such a moderation in every thing, 
as reflected greater honour on him than the victory itself*. ^ 
Though the ^tolians, by their injurious and insolent conduct, 
had rendered themselv-es un^f^x^y ^t tlie-leeAt-e^gard) Auli- 
us however endeavoured to bring them over by gentle loethods. 
He represented that experience ought to teach them how Iix^ 
they could depend on Antiochus : that it was not too late for 
them to have recourse to the clemency of the Romans:- that to 
give an unexceptionable proof of the uncerity of their repent- 
ance, they should surrender to him Heraclea, their capitRj city. 
These remonstrances being all to no purpose, he saw jdainFy 
that he should be obliged to employ force, and accordingly he 
besieged that place with all his troops^ Heraclea was a very 
strong city, of great extent, and able to make a lon^ and vigo- 
rous defence* The consul having employed the balistx, 'cata- 
pultx, and all the other machines of war, attacked the city m 
tour places at the same time. The besieged defended them- 
selves with inexpressible courage, or rather fury. They im- 
mediately repaired such parts of the wall as were beat down. 
In their frequent sallies, they charged with a violence it waa 
scarce possible to support, for thev fought in the highest de- 

Sair. They burned in an instant tne greatest part of the ma- 
lines employed against them. The attack was continued in 
this manner for 24. days without the least intermissfon either 
day or night. 

It was plain, that as the garrison did not consist of near so 
many forces as the Roman army, it must necessarily be greatly 
weakened by such violent and uninterrupted assaults. And now 
the consul formed a new plan. He discontinued the attack at 
12 every night, and did not renew it till about nine the next 
morning. The iBtolians, not doubting but this proceeded^ from 
the over-^Eitigue of the besiegers, and persuaded that they were 
as much exhausted as themselves, todc advantage of the repose 
allowed them, and retired at the Kame time wifh the Romans. 
They continued thispractice for sometime ; but theconsulhavlng^ 
drawn off his troops at midnight as usual, at three one monung. 
he assaulted the city in three places only ; placing at a fourth, a ' 
body of troops, who were commanded not to move till a signal 
should be given. Such -ffitolians as were asleep, bcmg very 
drowsy andheavy from fetigue, were waked witli theutmostdif- 
ficulty ; and those who rose from their slumber ran up and dow n 
atrandom wherever the noise called them. At day-break the sig- 
Balbebg given by the consid, the assault.'was made in that part 

^ Multo lOAdettir^otc victorisoii (jiiam ipa victoria^ livdabilior. I:.!^. 
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«f the €ity which had not yet been attacked, and from whence 
the besieged on that account had drawn off their people. The 
city was taken in an instant, and the iEtdians fled with the ut« 
most precipj*adon into the citadel. The general suffered the ci- 
ty to be plimdered, not so much from a spirit of hatred and re- 
venge, as to reward the soldiers, who till now had not been al« 
lowed to plunder any of the cities they had taken. As the cita- 
del was in want of provisions, it could not hold out long : and 
accordingly, at the first assault, the garrison surrendered. 
Among the prisoners was Damocritus, a j^erson of the greatest 
distinction among the JBtolians, who in the beginning of the 
war had answered Quintius, " thatlie would bring him the do- 
« cree to Italy, by which he had just before called in Anti- 
<* ochus.'* 

At the same time Philip was besieging Lamia, * which was 
hut seven miles from Heraclea. It did not hold out long after 
the latter was taken. 

Some days before this, the ^tolians had deputed ambassa- 
dors, witJiThoas at their head, to Antiochus, The king pro- 
mised them a speedy succour, gave them immediately a consi- 
derable sum of money, and kept Thoas, who staid very willing- 
ly with liim, to hasten the execution of his promiseg. 

t The iEtolians, who were exceedingly discouraged by the 
taking of Heraclea, considered how they might best put an end 
to a war, which had already been attended with very unhappy 
ieffects, and might have much worse. But the populace not ap- 
proving the conditions of peace which were prescribed, the, 
negociation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the consul laid siege to Naupactus, in 
'which the^tolians had shut theihselves up with all their for- 
ces. The siege had already been carried on two months, when 
Quintius, who during this time had been employed in Greece, 
in other matters, came thither and joined the consul. The de- 
struction of that «ity^TKQnld»volve alnaoet the whole people in 
the same fate. Th6 usage which Quintius had met with from 
the ^tolians had given him the greatest reason to be dissatis* 
fied with them. However, he was moved to compassion, when 
he saw them on the brink of destruction ; and therefore he ad- 
vanced so near the walls as to be known by the besieged. The 
city was reduced to the last extremities. A rumour being spread 
that Qumtius was approaching, immediately the citizens ram 
from all quarters to the walls, TThose unfortunate people 

* Both Lamia and Heraclea were 19 Phthiotii» 
f Livt L wtI n. ^7'-J5* 
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. fttreitch forth their hands towards QuintkiSy 9Bd call^ig him by 
his naxnei all burst into tears^jKfd Implored his assistance with 

. the most nxoumful cries. QuioSus, moved with their condition 
even to shedding of tearst .expnevnetl-Jay his^e^ure that he 
could do nothij)S.f«>«» theip,^and returned to the cbfirawl. In their 
conversation he represented, that as he had overcoine Mitio- 
chus, it \yas but lost time to continue the siege of those two d« 
ties, and that the year of his comniand was near expiring. 
Acilius agreed with him ; but being. ashampd to raise the siege, 
he left Qum^us at liberty to act as he. pleased. The latter ad- 

, vancing near the walls a second time,, the mournful cries were 
again heard, and the citizens .besought him to take compassion 
of them, Quintius, by a sign wi^li his hand, bid.th^m send de- 
puties to him ; when immediately Phineas and the principal 
citizens came out^ and threw themselves at his feet. Seeing 
them in tha.t humble posture : " your, calamity," says he, " ba- 
*' nishes from my mind all my thoughts of resentment and re- 
** venge. You now find that aJl things have happened as I fore- 
** told you they would ; and you have not the consolation of be- 
**. ing able to say, that none of these misfortunes were owing to 
*' yourselves. But destined as I am, by Providence to preserve 
<< Greece, youp ingratitude-shall pot cancel my inclination to do 
•' good . l)epute therefore soipe persons. to the consul, and l?eg a 
" truce for bs much time as may suffice for sending ambassa- 
<< dors to Rome, in order to make your submissions to the 
^ senate* I will be your. mecUator and advocate with the con- 
*' sul." They followed Quintius's advice in every thing.- The 
consul granted them a truce, broke up ^he siege^ and marehed 
rback his army to Phocis. 

King Philip sent ambassadors to Rome, to congratulate the 
Romans on the happy success of this campaign, and to offer 
presents and sacrifices to the gods in the capitol. They were 
received there with the highest marks of distinction ; and the 
Romans gave up to them Demetrius, the son of PhUip, whe 
had beeii an hosts^e in their city. 'll\us ended the war which 
>the Romans. carried ou against Antiodbus ia Greece. 
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IX. Month. SEPTEMBER, SO days.. 1814. 



Be this my joy> to calm the troubled breast. 
Support the weakj and succour the distressed ; 
Direct the wanderer, dry the widow's tear, 
The orphan guard, the sinking spirits cheer. 
Tho* small my pow'r to act, tho' mean my skill. 
Thou seest the heart, thou judgest by the will. 



Laft Quarter 6th day, Oh. 55m. even. 
New Mood 1 3th day, 6h, S7in, even. 



FirftQuartcr 21 ft day, 7h. 50m. mom 
Full Moon 29th day, 6h. 4m. room 



M.\\v.\Couri^-t Apect'i, Weather^ l^c, \x Os.|F.sca ] D s pljr Qs 
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Dog dayi 
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5 3? 7; 
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5 35 7. 
5 37 7 



B Lord's day. Dog dayb end 

2 C P &C.h>.Machia'5 weather, 

3 C P Barnft Ver Election 

4 i" otn Prov Bruns 5cWi!lia«[i 

5 7*s ton, 4h. 22m. [^olle|rel5 39 7 
6 ; ' Rmh and per hap wind, 541 7 
7 '# perigee 
B Lord' » day. Kigh tides 

2 C'PConc Taunt & Alfred 

3 'S J C . Lenox Cnoi morntngs 

4 iCooi N Haven 

5 Scorpion's H. feU ph. 

6 j evenings 

7 ;7* fouth 3h 5101 
B^Ld' day Oldftilecea^ 1752 
2iC P Dcd Lcn.&Newbnryport 

■ C Northamp &Wifcaflet 

^ it hew Low tide . 

i^ 9 <$ Good weathei 

#apog. Autunqal equinox 

©«5I9° for health 

Lord's day avdfi 

harvefihtg 
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!iarvardColI founded 1636 
Pull tides 
•7*5 sou. jh 4m 
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\. Month. OCTOBER, 31 days. 1814. 



Ljift Quarter 6t]i day, 6h. 9ro. morn 
New Moon 13th day, 6h. 2m. mom. 



'^ lill let me shnii false pleasure's vain pretence, 
Nor loM my &oul, to gratify my sense. 
To all thy precepts let my Ufe extend. 
At once to man, and to myself a friend. 
If smooth or thorny, then, the path I tread. 
If plenty gives me rest, or labor bread ; 



FirfiQnarter 2111 day, Sh. lm.inor&! 
Full Mooo 28th day, imdni] ' 



M.|w,|C^r/x, AspecU^ Weather, l^c |r ©-.jF.sca | D ^- pi [r 
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."^ri-.es 4I1. ijro. #pcr.. 
Got llaiKock died 1793 
Lord's day 

jigreechle weather 
S.J.C.Plym. hut cool 

©flolS'* 

7*- ^omh 2h. 130) 

Full tides [be]). 1793 

Lord's day Queen of France 

Burg. fur. 1777 Thefea/fift 



S J.p.Taunt.&Portl. w7/ ^^'6 37 6 



Cornwailis lalteB 1781. ^ap. 
vnfriendly to notie, but to 
Q • a tlo/e> who make it/o. 
Low tide-i 
Lord's day. O^nt. nt- Ameri 

[ca dis by Columbus 1492 
S.J.C.Dedbam 
Cifaft of clock i6in. 

Ajiorm alovt this time 
St. Sitron & jxidt 
High tj«?es ^ 

>rd*^day. Prefident Adams 



©faft of clock lom. Sgnsof6 12 6 
Lord** day. Got. Adam^ died 6 136 
C P.Nantucket afiarm 6146 

S J.CAugu ta&Earnflable 6166 
Low tides . 6176 
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TABLE OF SIMP LE INTEREST, AT SIX PER CENT . 

OneMon. One y an 



Cme"^iek Onc"Mb' .lOnc Year. 
Principal.! dls. ct.^m ..i» -r »« '.«„ -.» ««. 
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l2 

18 

24 
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36 
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48 

54 

60 



Pri ncipal 
Dl8. 20 



OneWeck. „... 

d/s. ct. on. dN.ct.m. 




dU. cr» 



J Vko^ ? 'A""?*'*^*'}?J ^^^ "se of thi-j tabl — againft 3 dollars for one week vtlu will find 
|, the interest to be 1 mill~for one mouth, i cent-and for one year.-?2 cents. 

YEARLY AND QUARTERLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLANdT 
, Yearly n^tetiiirbcginmng with select do. 7th diy after the 2d 6th day; 
6th mouth, 9th h morn, at Portstnouth,R.I —Public meeting for worship 
■I ft day following at Newport and Portsmouth, 10th h. morn, and 4th aft 
Meeting for business at Newjiort 2d day following 9th hour mofn. 



R. IsL 

'Quar- 
terly. 



Salem. 
,Quar. 
terly. 



^Somerset, Mass. 1ft. 5th d 

11th mo. 
Providence, R. I 1ft 5lh d- 

2d mo. 
E.Greenwich 1ft 5tb d.sth 

mo, ~ 
^Portsmouth 1ft 5th d.Sth m. 
^Dover 4th 5th d. 1ft jiio. 
Saybrook4th 5th d. 4thmo. 
' Salem 4th 5th d. 8th mo. 
Weare, fN.H.) 4th 5th d. 
10th mo. 



I Sand-n fNew Bedford 1ft 5th d. 4ih 

vich 1 and 12th mo. 
iJQuar- 1 Nantucket 1ft 5th d. 7thmo. 



Falmouth 
Quarterly 
dis Maine 



I terly. LSandwich 1ft 5th d. 10th mo. 



"Windham 5th d. before 

1ft 6th d. 2d mo. 

Vair Il.oro' 5th d. bef. 

Quarterly^ ^, ^^ ^^^ \ 9*^, *"<>. 

disMaine^^"^^^^^^^-^^^^- J« 
6th d Uthmo, 

Falmouth 5th d, before 

'. - Ift 6th d. 6th mo. 

rSmithiield 2d,5thd. 2ti 

I jno. 

I North bridge 2d 5th d. 
Smithiiclfi j /th mo 
Quarterly ! Bolton 2d 5th day, 8th 
mo. • 

I Leiceater 2d 5th day, 

L i ?th mo. 



MEDICAL LECTURES. 
Cambridge Umversiiy.^'Med\c2i\ Lectures commence at B<3fton on the firft 
Wednesday in November annually— Anatomy and Surgery— bvDr War 
ren & Dr. Warren, ir.— Theory and Pra<aioe of Pfysic— by Dr. Jackson" 
— Chemiftry and Materia Medica— by Dr Dexter and Dr.Gorham 

Hanover University.-^Utd\c9\ Lectures commence on the firft Wedues- 
I day inOcCober,annually.— Anatomy and Surgery by Dr, Perkjns —Theory 
iand Practice of Phyfic— Chemiftry and Materia Medica— by Dr Smith 
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